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To    my    Readers 

"HOES    nCEUVRES" 

The  following  pages,  fortunate  beyond  conception,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  dedicated  to  perhaps  the  greatest 
Colonial  Statesman  and  Minister  that  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  are  written  by  one  who  therein  expresses 
his  honest  opinion  of  the  dwellers  in  the  fairest, 
freest,  and  brightest  of  Britain's  innumerably  ubiqui- 
tous possessions.  In  this  fair  land  the  author  spent 
five  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  and  should  he 
live  far  beyond  the  allotted  span  of  life,  or  even  run 
a  dead  heat  with  Methuselah  the  Cup  Horse  of  old, 
he  could  never  outlive  the  pleasant  recollection  of 
those  five  years.  The  following  words  may  not  be 
inappropriate  on  this  occasion.  In  1883  the  writer 
was  a  guest  at  11am,  which  is  by  universal  consent 
acknowledged  to  be  the  prettiest  spot   in  the   neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Christchurch.  Mr  Harper,  who  was 
kindness  and  hospitality  itself,  was  entertaining  the 
Riccarton  Church  Choir.  After  supper  we  had  a 
musical  evening,  and  amongst  other  songs  the  author 
sang  "  The  Englishman,"  and  it  struck  him  that  an 
impromptu  verse  deaUng  with  New  Zealand  would 
not  be  inappropriate.  He  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
composed  the  following  verse  as  a  finale  to  the  song 
on  this  occasion : 

"  From  all  old  England's  Colonies,  New  Zealand  bears 
the  palm, 

Her  visitants  from  other  climes  must  own  her  won- 
drous charm. 

Her  sons  are  brave,  her  daughters  fair,  and  should  it 
e'er  befall 

That  foreign  hosts  her  shores  attack,  she'U  answer 
duty's  call. 

Refrain. 
'Tis  a  fairy  land,  deny  it  who  can,  this  adopted  home 
of  the  Englishman." 

May  the  author,  under  existing  circumstances,  claim 
for  this  a  soupfon  of  prophecy  !  Where  aU  England's 
Colonies  have  so  gallantly  rallied  round  the  Flag  of 
the  Motherland,  it  would  be  invidious  to  single  out 
or  particularise  any  one  unit  of  those  brave  con- 
tingents.     But  facts   are    stubborn   things,   and   with 
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their  Premier  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  movement, 
little  New  Zealand  (this  more  especially  from  the 
population  point  of  view)  has  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  her  well-loved  Mother  more  troops  in  proportion 
to  that  population  than  has  any  other  colony. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


London,  October  1902. 
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Full    Cry 

Chapter    I 

A   BIT    OF   A   FACER 

"  Here  he  comes,  poor  boy !  Now  leave  it  all  to 
me,  Carrie ;  I  wiU  break  it  to  him,  since  broken  it 
must  be,  and  that  at  once." 

The  drawing-room  door  is  thrown  widely  open, 
and  enter  Dick  Darford,  redolent  of  fresh  air  and 
high  spirits ;  in  fact,  as  everybody  said,  and  what 
everybody  says  has  the  reputation  of  being  generally 
true,  it  was  as  good  as  a  glass  of  champagne  to  be 
with  him  for  five  minutes.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
were  wont  to  declare  that  they  had  never  seen  him 
really  out  of  temper,  and  his  own  mother  had  often, 
when  he  was  a  baby,  said  that  she  feared  that  he  was 
really  too  good  to  live.  Live,  however,  he  did,  and 
at    the   moment   of   his   introduction   to   our   readers. 
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was  the  very  smartest  lad  of  just  twenty,  that  could 
be  found  in  that  neighbourhood,  at  all  events.  An 
admirable  horseman  with  undeniable  nerve,  and  a 
wondrous  old  head  on  his  young  shoulders,  he  was 
nearly  always  right  in  front  at  the  finish  of  a  real 
good  thing,  and,  as  Sir  Geoffrey  Jennings,  the  Master 
of  the  Stanford,  always  said :  "  The  very  best  young 
one  to  hounds  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  not  only 
that,  mind  you,"  he  would  invariably  wind  up  with, 
"  but  the  only  young  'un  in  the  world  that  never 
larks  unnecessarily."  This,  coming  from  such  an 
acknowledged  past-master  in  the  art  of  venerie,  was 
praise  indeed.  The  writer,  however,  as  he  is  terribly 
prone  to  do,  has  ridden  bang  over  the  line,  so  "  Tally- 
ho  ! "  back  to  the  drawing-room  door,  which  has  just 
been  so  boisterously  thrown  open. 

"  Such  a  grand  gallop,  mother !  Found  him  at 
Hemdon  Banks,  raced  him  for  forty  minutes  without 
a  vestige  of  a  check,  up  to  the  Trent.  He  swam 
across  on  to  a  little  island ;  I  jumped  off"  and  swam 
after  him.  As  I  am  so  much  in  kennel,  the  hounds 
know  me  well ;  Jim  Tasker  put  'em  to  me,  old  Ring- 
wood,  whom  we  walked  three  years  ago,  came  first, 
and  the  others  all  followed.  The  island  isn't  more 
than  twenty   yards   long   by   ten   wide.     They    killed 
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him,  I  performed  the  necessary  obsequies,  and  they 
ate  him.  I  stuffed  the  brush  and  mask  into  my 
pockets ;  here 's  the  brush." 

So  saying,  he  produced  that  much-coveted  append- 
age to  the  thief  of  the  world,  and  well  is  it  for  hounds 
that  he  is  so  decidedly  handicapped  by  the  afore- 
mentioned appendage,  as,  were  it  otherwise,  few  and 
far  between  would  be  the  "  worry- worries "  and  "  loo 
loos"  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Lady  Caroline,  "  I  see 
that,  but  where  on  earth  did  you  get  your  clothes 
from.  They  are  decidedly  roomy,  not  to  say  anti- 
quated, as  to  cut  ? " 

"  Well,  I  think  they  are  splendid.    Dear  old  Jimmie 

Allen  took  me  home,  and  rigged  me  out  in  his  father's 

hunting-kit.      He   had  them  aU  well  aired,  cap,  coat, 

breeches    and    boots.      He    says    they    are    the   very 

identical  clothes  that  his  father  wore  fifty  years  ago. 

We   were   only   half-a-mile   from  his   house  when  we 

killed,  and   I  was  very  glad  of  a  change  as  soon  as 

possible,    I   can   assure   you.      However,   let's   have   a 

cup  of  tea.     Has  the  Times  come,  by  the  way  ?     The 

result  of  the  exam.  wiU  surely  be  in  to-day." 

Do  what  she  would,   the  fond  mother   could   not 
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repress  a  sob.  Here  was  her  sunbeam  of  a  boy, 
whose  whole  heart  and  soul  had,  ever  since  early 
childhood,  been  set  on  the  army.  Ere  another 
minute  had  elapsed  she  knew  that  she  who  idolised 
him  must  perforce  deal  him  a  blow  which  would 
cut  him  to  the  quick ;  she  knew,  too,  that  his  father, 
who  was  himself  a  remarkably  clever  man,  and,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  as  regards  very  clever  people, 
could  not  make  any  allowance  for  the  shortcomings 
of  others,  would  be  bitterly  disappointed.  ]Mr  Dar- 
ford,  in  fact,  had  never  for  one  moment  admitted 
the  possibility  of  his  son's  failure.  For  was  not  Dick 
the  son  of  himself,  a  Senior  Wrangler,  and  to  imagine 
him  unsuccessful  in  his  examination  was  simply 
impossible. 

"  Mother,  I  am  ploughed ! "  said  Dick,  instantane- 
ously grasping  the  situation ;  then,  with  one  big  gulp, 
he  pulled  himself  together.  His  mother  had  broken 
down,  and  clearly  his  first  duty  was  to  console  her. 
This,  with  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  his  own  trouble, 
he  at  once  set  himself  to  do. 

"  Cheer  up,  mother,  dear ;   who    knows    but   that 

it    may    be    for    the    best?      Something   might    have 

happened ;    I   might   have   got   potted   the   very   first 

time  I  went  into  action,  or,  worse  still,  died  of  some 
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beastly  fever  caught  in  one  of  the  unhealthy  holes 
where  our  wars  always  are  nowadays.  It's  those 
wretched  mathematics  that  have  beaten  me ;  1  could 
never  learn  Euclid  except  by  heart.  I  know  my 
classics  were  strong  enough.  However,  it's  no  use 
crying  over  spilt  milk ;  depend  upon  it,  it's  all  for 
the  best,  though  we  may  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
see  it." 

On  this  wise  did  he  talk,  and  was  soon  rewarded 
by  a  smile  which  stole  through  his  mother's  tears  like 
the  sunshine  through  an  April  shower, 

"  My  own  brave  boy ! "  said  Lady  Caroline,  "  1 
knew  you'd  bear  it  well ;  but,  oh !  how  I  dreaded 
having  to  tell  you." 

"Well,  mother,  I  should  have  hated  to  be  told 
by  anybody  else ;  but,  look  here,  you've  got  to  tell 
the  dad.  /  daren't ;  but  perhaps  he  has  seen  it 
already." 

"  No,  dear ;  I  know  he  cannot  have  done  so,  as 
he  was  to  meet  Cardell  at  the  North  Lodge,  and 
mark  out  the  place  where  the  new  cricket-ground  is 
to  be.  Ah !  here  he  comes  up  the  steps.  You  go 
away,  and  leave  me  to  tell  him." 

Dick,  nothing  loth,  disappeared,  and  bolted  up  to 
his  sister's  little  snuggery.     Very  fond  of  her  brother 
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was  Carrie  Darford ;  and,  feeling  that  she  could  not 
bear  to  be  present  when  his  mother  broke  the  news 
to  him,  had  made  a  point  of  effacing  herself. 

"  Poor,  dear  old  Dick ! "  said  she,  as  he  entered. 

"  Yes ;  it  has  come  at  last,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  really 
did  think  I  had  scraped  through  this  time.  Dendon 
was  sure  I  should  get  good  marks  in  everything  but 
mathematics.  That,  and  spelling,  were  my  only  two 
real  weak  points.  I'll  bet  Murch,  and  Tagg,  and 
Smith,  and  Black,  and  all  the  noble  army  of  miserable 
mugs,  who  can  neither  run,  jump,  shoot,  ride,  play 
cricket  or  football,  have  all  passed  high.  ^Vell,  all 
I  know  is,  if  I  were  Tommy  Atkins,  I  shouldn't  feel 
half  the  confidence  in  being  led  into  action  by  such 
men  as  I  should  if  I  had  to  follow  dear  old  Darrell 
or  Phipps,  or  even  a  chap  like  myself.  The  old 
Duke  always  said  that  there  was  no  school  for  the 
cavalry  soldier  to  equal  the  hunting-field ;  and  1  am 
quite  sure  he  was  right.  Rapidity  of  decision  and 
action  are  all-important  in  both  cases.  I  shall  never 
win  a  Grand  Military  now.  I  have  just  time  for  one 
more  try ;  but  father  swore  last  time  I  was  ploughed 
that  I  should  have  this  one  try,  and  no  more ;  and 
you  know  how  much  chance  there  is  of  his  altering 
his  mind  on  the  subject." 
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"  Don't  you  think  mother  could  persuade  him, 
Dick  ? " 

"  No,  I  don't ;  it's  all  over ; "  and,  throwing  him- 
self back  in  the  big  arm  -  chair,  he  fairly  broke 
down. 

Had  his  mother  seen  him  now,  she  would  hardly 
have  recognised  him  as  the  cheery  lad  who  had  so 
entirely  forgotten  his  own  troubles  in  his  determin- 
ation to  comfort  her,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
such  unqualified  success.  It  was  now  Carrie's  turn 
to  be  comforter. 

"  Dick,  dear,  please  don't  worry ;  you  forget  that 
there  is  George  Baynton  in  New  Zealand,  longing 
to  have  you  out  there.  AVhy,  it  is  only  a  year  ago 
when  he  was  at  home,  that  he  almost  persuaded  you 
to  chuck  the  idea  of  the  Service,  as  you  call  it,  and 
go  back  with  him.  Mary  Baynton  said  in  her  last 
letter,  that  though  she  should  be  very  sorry  for  you 
if  you  didn't  pass,  yet  she  was  quite  sure  that,  if  you 
were  plucked,  you  couldn't  do  better  than  go  out 
to  them." 

"  By  Jove  I "  said  Dick,  "  I  forgot  that.  I'm  off 
to-morrow ;  at  least,  as  soon  as  possible.  I'll  go  and 
turn  squatter,  or  gigantic  cockatoo,  as  George 
Baynton  calls  a  large  farmer  out  there.     I  beheve  it's 
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a  clinking  country.  Let  me  see,  where  is  he  ?  Canter- 
bury, isn't  it?  I  was  born  in  Canterbury,  you  know. 
Mother  was  very  dehcate,  and  father  took  her  out 
for  a  year.  It  set  her  up  quite.  I  know  dad  used 
to  call  me  the  little  Maori  when  I  was  a  kid." 

"  Yes ;  Mary  Baynton  told  me  it  was  called 
Canterbury  by  the  people  who  went  out  in  the  first 
three  ships.  They  went  to  a  place  called  Lyttleton, 
landed,  went  over  the  hiU,  and  founded  Christchurch, 
which,  she  says,  is  now  a  delightful  place,  and  full 
of  nice  people.  I  looked  it  out  on  the  map  with  her, 
and  she  showed  me  whereabouts  their  place  is.  Fern- 
field  they  call  it,  about  thirty  miles  from  Christchurch. 
She  told  me  that,  though  it  is  nearly  fifty  years  since 
the  first  three  ships  arrived  at  Lyttleton,  there  are 
stiU  people  enough,  who  call  themselves  old  identities, 
to  fill  those  three  ships  to-day.  She  told  me  another 
extraordinary  thing.  These  three  ships,  sailing  ships, 
of  course,  all  left  Plymouth  the  same  day ;  they  never 
sighted  each  other  again  during  the  whole  voyage, 
after  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  yet  they  all  dropped 
anchor  in  Lyttleton  harbour  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  each  other." 

"  Why,  you  could  pass  an  examination  on  the 
subject,    I    declare :    they    wouldn't    plough   you,    at 
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all  events.  You  evidently  know  far  more  about  the 
land  of  my  birth  than  I  do.  However,  I  know  that 
if  anybody  had  told  me,  before  I  knew  that  I  was 
ploughed,  that  I  should  mind  it  as  little  as  I  do, 
I  should  have  said  that  Ananias  was  rather  a  truth- 
ful chap  in  comparison  with  him." 

"  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  my 
dicky-bird,"  said  Carrie,  "  but  listen  to  me,  Dicky : 
you  must  not  let  dad  see  you  as  cheery  as  this. 
He  will  be  furious.  Your  only  chance  is  to  make 
him  think  that  you  are  quite  heart-broken.  We'll 
square  mother,  as  you  call  it,  or  she  will  be  miserable 
if  she  thinks  that  you  are  fretting." 

"  All  right.  I  say,  Carrie,  go  and  fetch  the 
Times,  will  you  ?  /  daren't,  for  fear  of  meeting  the 
governor.  While  you  are  away  I'll  practise  letting 
my  face  down." 

"Very  well,  I'll  go  and  fetch  it;  but  I  thought 
you  always  said  the  longer  you  look  at  a  place  the 
bigger  it  gets." 

"That's  true,  but   I   haven't  got  the   unutterable 

woe  expression  right  yet.     I  do  hate  being  ploughed 

though,   really,   but  the   milk    is    fairly   spilt,   and    it 

is  no  use  crying  over  it." 

As    Carrie    ran    downstairs,    she    met    her    father 
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crossing  the  hall  to  his  study :  one  glance  at  his 
face  told  her  that  he  had  heard  the  news,  and  that 
he  could  not  possibly  be  taking  it  worse.  She  would 
have  crept  past  him  without  a  word.  He,  however, 
stopped,  and  said, 

"  Where's  that  fool  ?  You  know  who  I  mean, 
Where's  that  dunderhead  ? " 

"  Do  you  mean  Dick,  father  ? " 

"And  who  else  should  I  mean.  Miss  Innocence? 
I  should  be  hardly  likely  to  call  your  mother  either 
fool  or  dunderhead,  and  as  you  are  here,  I  cannot 
on  this  particular  occasion  be  alluding  to  you." 

Poor  Carrie,  always  rather  frightened  of  her  father, 
was  at  this  moment  in  positive  terror. 

"  Well,  speak,  can't  you,  idiot  ? " 

"  He — he — he's  in  my  little  room,  father." 

"  Send  him  to  me." 

"Yes,  father.  But  p-p-p-please  father,  dear,  don't 
be  very  angry  with  him.  He's  so  miserable,  I  don't 
believe  he's  fit  to  see  anyone." 

"  H'm.  I'm  glad  to  hear  the  young  cub  feels 
the  disgrace  that  he  has  brought  upon  the  family." 

"  Oh,  father  dear !  he  didn't  mean  to.     And  after 

all,  father,  it's  worse  for  him  than  for  anybody  else." 

Mr  Darford  glared  at  his  daughter  as  though  he 
10 
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would  annihilate  her.  After  a  moment's  reflection, 
however,  he  said,  "  On  second  thoughts,  you  needn't 
send  him  to  me,  but  you  may  tell  him  that  I  am 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  him.  He  has  had  his  last 
chance,  and  now  he  may  shift  for  himself." 

"  Yes,  ftither,"  and  Carrie  rushed  into  the  drawing- 
room  where  she  found  her  mother. 

"  Oh,  mother,  father's  so  angry,  and  I'm  afraid 
I've  made  him  worse.  Frightened  as  I  am  of  him, 
I  couldn't  help  taking  Dick's  part,  when  Papa  said 
that  he  had  disgraced  the  whole  family.  I  said  that 
it  was  worse  for  him  than  for  anyone  else." 

"  And  what  did  your  father  say  to  that.  Miss 
Impudence  ? " 

"  I  thought  he  was  going  to  eat  me,  but  I 
believe  I  astonished  him  so  much  that  he  forgot  to. 
He  told  me  to  send  Dick  to  him  at  once,  and  then 
said  I  needn't." 

"  And  how  is  the  dear  boy  ? " 

"  He  did  break  down  for  a  few  minutes,  but  I 
quite  cheered  him  up  by  talking  about  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Bayntons,  and  he  is  as  jolly  as 
ever  now,  and  declares  he  will  be  off  there  to- 
morrow.    But  look  here,  mother  dear,  if  you  see  him 

looking    very    miserable    at    dinner,    in    fact,    always 
11 
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when  father's  there,  you  mustn't  mind  a  bit,  because 
the  only  chance  he  has  of  softening  father's  heart  is 
to  seem  quite  crushed." 

"  All  right,  dear,  I  quite  see,"  said  Lady  Caroline ; 
"  I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  the  dear  boy  going  away 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  but  after  all  it  is  a 
lovely  climate,  and  no  worse  than  being  quartered  in 
India." 

"  He  wants  to  look  at  the  list,  mother,  in  the 
Times." 

"  There  it  is,  dear,  under  that  cushion  on  the 
sofa,  where  you  hid  it  before  your  brother  came  in." 

"  I  suppose  the  dad  had  it,"  said  Dick,  when 
Carrie  got  up  to  her  little  room  again. 

"  No,  he  hadn't :  he  hadn't  even  seen  it :  it  was 
where  I  hid  it  when  I  heard  you  coming." 

"  It  took  a  lot  of  finding,  at  all  events." 

"  No,  it  wasn't  that,  Dick.  I  came  across  father  as 
I  ran  downstairs." 

"  Furious,  of  course,"  said  Dick. 

"  Ramping,  as  you  call  it :  called  you  fool  and 
dunderhead ;  said  you  had  disgraced  the  family,  told 
me  to  send  you  to  him,  and  then  told  me  not  to." 

"  What  did  you  say  ? " 

"  Well,  you  know  how  frightened  I  am  of  him.     I 
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was   trembling   all   over,  but   when   he   said  you   had 

disgraced  the  whole  family  I  said  it  was  worse  for  you 

than  for  anybody  else,  and  he  glared  at  me,  but  that 

was  all." 

"You  plucky  little  darUng!"  said  Dick,  throwing 

his  arm  round  her.      "  WeU  now,  let  us  see  how  the 

other   fellows   from   Dendon's    have   got   on.      Here's 

JVIurch  Seventh,    I   knew  he  would  be  high  up ;  and 

here  are  Tagg  and  Smith   next   to  each   other ;    yes, 

and   here's   Black.      By   Jove !    I    don't   beheve   Jack 

DarreU's  through.     No,  he  isn't.     Poor  old  Jack !  we 

always    said    if   we    were    both    ploughed    we    would 

emigi'ate  to  New  Zealand.     I  wonder  whether  he  will 

come.      I  shall  write  and  ask  him  to-morrow.      Too 

late   for   post   now.       You   would    hke    Jack   Darrell, 

Carrie :  he  /*  a  good  chap.     You  would  have  loved  to 

see  him  hammer  a  bargee  three  years  ago,  at  Eton. 

We   were   out    with    the    beagles — he   used    to    hunt 

them ;    we'd    been   running    for    two    hours,   and   the 

hare  swam   the  canal.      Jack,  as  usual,  was  close  to 

hounds,   he   saw   a    bargee    pick    her   up    as   she   was 

trying  to  land,  saw  him  pull  her  neck  out,  and  chuck 

her  into  the   barge.      Jack  jumped  on  to  the  barge, 

and  dived   down  into   the  cuddy,  after  the   lad   who 

disappeared  with  the  hare  in  his  hand.      He  collared 
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the  hare,  and  had  just  time  to  chuck  her  on  to  the 
bank,  when  the  bargee  went  for  him.  The  bargee 
met  his  match  this  time,  however,  as,  though  he  was 
six  foot  two,  or  three,  and  big  in  proportion,  Jack 
stepped  to  one  side,  caught  him  under  the  left  ear, 
and  knocked  him  tail  over  end  into  the  water.  The 
beggar  was  soon  out  again  on  the  towing  path,  and 
told  Jack  to  come  and  have  it  out,  at  the  same  time 
promising  to  quickly  settle  him.  By  this  time,  five 
or  six  of  us  had  got  up,  and  we  made  a  ring ;  I  don't 
think  bargee  was  very  keen,  but  another  boat  was 
coming  the  other  way,  and  t'other  bargee,  who  looked 
quite  a  likely  chap,  came  up  and  seconded  his  pal. 
.Jack  DarreU  played  the  Charlie  IMitcheU  and  Sullivan 
game,  and  never  let  bargee  get  to  close  quarters. 
About  three  rounds  set  old  Fatty  puffing  and  blowing 
like  a  grampus,  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  rounds 
•Tack  was  all  over  him.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
round  bargee  had  had  quite  enough.  We  raised  five 
shilUngs  amongst  us,  and  told  them  to  get  a  drink. 
Bargee  didn't  take  his  licking  half  badly  after  all.  Of 
course  Jack,  who  had  always  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  feUows  in  the  school,  was  worshipped  ever 
after." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  Mr  DarreU  is  a  very  fine  fellow, 
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Dick,  but  I  don't  see  why  his  thrashing  a  bargee  should 
be  any  reason  for  my  liking  him  so  much." 

"  Oh,  but  he's  done  lots  of  things  besides ;  had  the 
biggest  average  two  seasons  at  cricket ;  was  captain  of 
the  eleven  and  stroke  of  the  eight ;  a  double-blue  for 
certain  if  he  had  gone  to  the  'Varsity,  instead  of 
making  a  mess  of  it  as  both  he  and  I  have  done. 
Oh  dear,  I  am  sick.  I  dread  the  first  half-hour  when 
I  wake  to-morrow  morning." 

The  gong  now  sounded,  and  as  Dick  and  Carrie 
sought  their  respective  bedrooms  to  dress  for  dinner, 
poor  Dick's  face  did  indeed  wear  a  woe-begone  look. 
Before  he  dressed,  however,  he  dashed  off  a  line  to 
Jack  Darrell,  saying  how  sorry  he  was  that  he,  too, 
had  failed,  and  reminding  him  of  their  talks  about 
New  Zealand.  This  done,  he  dressed,  and  descended 
to  the  drawing-room,  to  find  his  father  standing  on 
the  hearth-rug,  and  looking  the  incarnation  of  offended 
dignity. 

"  Well,  sir,  you've  done  it  this  time,  and  no  mistake. 
What  does  your  Imperial  Highness  propose  to  do  next  ? 
Which  of  the  innumerable  roads  to  success  and  wealth 
do  you  intend  to  honour  by  your  choice  ? " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  father,"  said  Dick. 

"  So  am   I,  sir,  so   am  I,   I    say.     You   have  dis- 
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graced  the  whole  family.  To  think  that  a  son  of 
mine,  the  son  of  a  Senior  Wrangler,  should  fail  in 
a  paltry  examination  such  as  this !     It  is  disgusting." 

"  But  I  assure  you,  father,"  said  Dick,  "  the  ex- 
amination is  awfully  difficult,  and  there  are  at  least 
two  or  three  hundred  others  who  have  fared  no 
better  than  I  have." 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever.  If 
three  hundred  fools  choose  to  disgrace  both  them- 
selves and  their  belongings,  that  is  no  reason  for 
your  doing  so,  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  father,  of  course  it  isn't.  But  there  were  only 
a  certain  number  of  vacancies,  and  those  who  got  the 
greatest  number  of  marks  secured  those  vacancies." 

"  H'm.  And  your  pert  minx  of  a  sister  actually 
dared  to  tell  me  that  it  was  worse  for  you  than  for 
anybody  else." 

To  tell  the  truth,  Dick  was  of  precisely  the  same 
opinion  himself.  He  refrained,  however,  from  saying 
so,  and  his  mother  and  sister  entering  the  room  at 
this  juncture  no  more  was  said  on  the  subject. 
During  dinner  Dick  never  forgot  his  part,  and  even 
his  stern  parent  began  to  address  one  or  two  civil 
remarks  to  him. 

Carrie,  however,  nearly  spoilt  the  carefully -arranged 
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plan.  As  Dick  winked  tlie  eye  on  his  mother's  side 
with  such  inimitable  drollery  as  to  send  her  off  into 
a  fit,  she  dropped  her  napkin,  and  exploded  under 
the  table.  A  crumb  gone  the  wrong  way  was 
naturally  the  only  excuse,  and  even  this  seemed 
hardly  to  satisfy  the  autocratic  father. 

On  returning  from  hunting,  two  or  three  days 
after,  Dick  found  a  letter  from  Jack  Darrell,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  condolence,  and  saying  how  much  he 
should  like  to  go  out  to  New  Zealand  with  him,  and 
suggesting  that  they  should  meet  and  talk  it  over. 

"  Why  not  ask  him,  here,  Dick  ? "  said  his 
mother. 

"  I  doubt  if  the  dad  would  stand  that,"  said  Dick. 
"  He  would  probably  say  that  one  egregious  idiot 
was  enough  to  have  in  the  house  at  a  time,  and  I 
can't  stand  the  governor's  sarcasm." 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  dear,  I  will  ask  him,"  said  his 
mother. 

When,    however.     Lady    Caroline     first     proposed 

that    Mr    Darrell,    an    old    Eton    chum    of    Dick's 

should  be  invited  to  come  and  stay,  as  he  and  Dick 

wanted  to  discuss  their  proposed  emigration  to  New 

Zealand,   her    husband    at    once    negatived    the    idea. 

That  evening,  at  dinner,  however,  he  said, 
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"  Darrell !  Darrell !  is  he  any  relation  to  Cuthbert 
Darrell,  who  was  at  Cambridge  with  me?  He  was 
a  son  of  Lord  Danbury." 

"  Yes,  dad,"  said  Dick,  "  this  is  his  son,  I  know. 
He  has  often  told  me  that  his  father  and  you  were 
very  great  fi-iends — that  you  were  his  father's  greatest 
chum,  in  fact,  at  Eton." 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  Cuthbert  Darrell's 
son  has  failed  to  pass  for  the  Army,  there  is  some 
excuse  for  my  son  not  passing,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
cleverest  fellows  that  I  ever  saw,  and  one  of  the 
very  best.  Mind  you,  both  his  son  and  mine  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves  for  failing  in 
this  ridiculously  easy  examination,  but  I  should  like 
to  see  this  lad.  Ask  him  to  come  for  a  week  or 
two." 

"  Thanks  very  much,  dad,"  said  Dick, 

"  Does  he  hunt  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed  he  does,  he  is  a  real  good  man 
to   hounds,  and  very  keen." 

On  the  following  Wednesday,  Dick  and  Carrie 
drove  over  to  Barton  Station  to  meet  Jack  Darrell. 

"  How   are   you,   old    chap  ?       Let    me   introduce 

you  to  my  sister.     Have  you  brought  any  horses  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  have.     I've  brought  two,  as  you  said  that 
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your  father  would  be  so  kind  as  to  put  them  up 
for  me." 

"  Hounds  are  all  round  us  here.  We  can  get 
three  packs  two  days  a  week  each,  within  ten  miles 
of  the  house." 

After  a  pleasant  drive  they  overtook  Mr  Darford 
some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  Hall,  and  Jack 
Darrell  was  introduced  to  his  host. 

"  I  should  have  known  you  anyrvhere,"  were  Mr 
Darford's  first  words.  "  Your  father  over  again, 
though  your  hair  is  not  so  red  as  his  was." 

Now  Mr  Darford  was  not  a  man  of  much 
blandishment  by  any  means,  and  if  he  had  thought 
Jack  Darrell's  hair  carrots,  he  would  probably  have 
said  so. 

"  It  is  much  redder,  though,  now,  sir,"  said  Jack 
Darrell.  "  Dear  old  dad's  is  nearly  white,  though 
it  is  as  thick  and  curly  as  ever." 

"  Ah !  we  used  to  call  him  '  Carrotty  Curls '  at 
Eton,  I  remember.  What  a  good  man  he  was  with 
the  gloves,  to  be  sure  !     Are  you  any  good  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  sir,  but  very  fond  of  it." 

By  this  time.  Jack  had  jumped  out  of  the  dog- 
cart,   and    was    walking    along    by    the    side    of    Mr 

Darford. 
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"  Now,  then,  Jack,  you  old  humbug,"  said  Dick, 
"  what  about  the  bargee  ? " 

"  Oh,  that  was  nothing,"  said  Jack. 
"  Bargee  !     Bargee  !  what's  that  ? " 
"  Oh,   only    a    bit    of   a    scrap    we    had    one    day, 
sir,  with  the  beagles." 

Mr     Darford,     however,     would     insist     on    stop- 
ping   where    he    was    until    he    had    been    told    the 
bargee  story,  and  as   Jack   declined   to   tell   it,  Dick, 
nothing   loth,    proceeded    to    narrate    it,   chapter   and 
verse,    and,    determined    to    prepossess    his    father    in 
Jack's    favour,    made     his     performance    a    decidedly 
more   brilHant  one  than  when  he  had  told  the  story 
to     Carrie,    a    few    days    previously.      Certain    it    is 
that   Mr   Darford   was    dehghted,    and    became    even 
more    cordial     to    .Tack     Darrell,     who,    just    as    the 
story  finished,  became  aware  that  Carrie  was  certainly 
having  a  real  good   look  at  him,  and  apparently  was 
by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  what  she  saw.     Carrie 
Darford  was,  as  she   had  a  right  to  be,  a  singularly 
well-bred,  graceful  English  girl,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  just  the  picture  of  health.     She  was  not,  perhaps, 
considered  quite  the  belle  of  any  particular  ball,  but 
when  people  had  been  discussing  the  claims  to  beauty 

of   the    three    or    four    acknowledged    belles    of    the 
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neighbourhood,  somebody  was  always  sure  to  say, 
"  Well,  after  all,  I  declare  I  think  that  Carrie 
Darford,  take  her  from  one  year's  end  to  another, 
take  her  in  morning  dress,  habit,  or  ball-dress,  is  the 
best-looking  of  the  lot."  But  it  was  in  her  habit 
that  Carrie  won  the  most  unqualified  admiration,  and 
not  only  was  it  how  she  looked,  but  how  she  sat 
and  handled  her  horse.  No  matter  what  she  might 
be  riding,  it  always  seemed  charmed  to  have  the 
honour  of  being  her  conveyance.  In  Carrie  was 
personified  the  perfection  of  hands,  and,  consequently, 
whatever  she  rode,  carried  her  with  pleasure  both  to 
her  and  itself.  No  hands  can  compare  to  those  of 
an  accomplished  horsewoman,  so  subtle  and  delicate 
is  their  sense  of  touch.  Could  horses  but  speak, 
what  a  lot  they  would  have  to  tell  us  about  it ! 
What  agony  the  poor  things  must  suffer  when  they 
are  hung  on  to  and  jobbed  in  the  mouth  by  the 
mutton-fisted  division  whose  name  is  indeed  legion ! 
Carrie  Darford  most  certainly  did  think  that  JNIr 
Darrell  was  "  quite  nice,"  besides  being  very  good- 
looking,  and  she  could  easily  imagine  his  hitting  any- 
body very  hard,  as  he  did  look  awfully  strong. 

For  a  fortnight  Jack   Dan-ell   stayed   at   Darford, 

and  as  there  were  lots  of  horses,  and  he  had  brought 
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two  of  his  own  with  him,  he  managed  to  get  fi\'e 
days  a  week.  Mr  Darford  himself  became  very  fond 
indeed  of  him ;  in  fact,  Lady  Caroline  told  Dick 
that  she  had  never  in  her  life  known  his  father  take 
so  kindly  to  any  young  man.  She  said  he  was 
charmed  with  the  idea  of  his  going  out  to  New 
Zealand  with  Dick.  He  had  a  fi-iend  lately  returned 
from  there,  and  who,  after  twenty-five  years  of  ex- 
perience, had  sold  his  run  for  a  most  satisfactory  sum. 
"  Have  they  any  money  ? "  said  ]Mr  Tribe,  "  be- 
cause now  is  rather  a  good  time  to  buy ;  though 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  in  a  year  or  two  property 
will  not  be  still  cheaper.  Land  zcas  at  a  \'ery  false 
price  indeed ;  there  was  a  regular  boom.  I  thought 
I  saw  how  things  were  going,  and,  though  I  did 
not  actually  sell  at  top  prices,  I  got  out  well  on 
the  right  side.  Since  then  things  have  been  quiet ; 
wool,  till  two  or  three  months  ago,  was  worth 
nothing,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  frozen  mutton 
I  don't  know  how  some  run-holders  would  exist. 
We  had  a  terrible  scare  about  rabbits  up  in  the 
Kaikoura  district ;  but,  thanks  to  that  good  fellow 
Lane,  and  a  few  others  who  followed  his  lead,  we 
have   got   a   rabbit-proof  fence   there.       I   assure   you 

that  some  of  the  runs  in   Invercargill  are  decimated, 
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as  regards  their  sheep  -  carrying  capacities,  by  this 
rabbit  curse.  By  the  way,  the  other  day  a  man  who 
owns  a  good  big  run  up  in  the  north  of  the  south 
island  imported  a  very  large  consignment  of  ferrets 
from  home.  He  had  five  hundred  sent  out,  and 
distributed  them  about  on  the  run  where  the  rabbits 
were  thickest.  He  had,  of  course,  a  staff  of  rabbit- 
catchers,  who  left  the  Station  every  Monday  morning 
early  and  returned  on  the  Saturday  night.  Sunday 
was,  of  course,  a  dies  non,  and  was  spent  at  the  Station. 
The  owner  of  this  run  was  strolling  along  close  to 
a  big  gorse  fence  near  the  house,  when  he  heard 
within  a  few  yards  of  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  the  following :  '  Here !  Loo !  Loo  !  Loo  ! 
catch  a  holt  of  him,  Jack ;  catch  a  holt  of  him.' 
Then  another  voice,  '  Well  done.  Jack ;  well  done. 
I  wish  every  something ! !  ferret  was  served  the  same.' 
'So  do  I ;  so  do  I,'  from  two  other  men,  whose 
voices,  as  well  as  those  of  the  two  first  speakers, 
the  owner  of  the  place  recognised.  Then  the 
aforesaid  voices  gradually  died  away.  Giving  them 
time  to  get  completely  out  of  sight  he  went  on  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  to  a  gate,  and,  retracing 
his   steps   along  the   other   side   of    the    fence,   found 

a  great,  fine,  hob   ferret   lying  dead.      He  very  soon 
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decided  on  his  mode  of  procedure.  The  following 
morning  early,  when  the  rabbit-catchers  came  to  the 
office  as  usual  to  settle  up  for  the  previous  week's 
work,  and  to  get  their  orders  for  the  ensuing  week, 
he  quietly  informed  them  that  he  had  no  further 
need  of  their  services,  and  handed  each  of  them  his 
cheque.  The  oldest  rabbit-catcher  on  the  run  con- 
stituted himself  spokesman,  and  asked  the  reason 
of  this  sudden  dismissal.  '  I  have  imported,  at  very 
considerable  expense,  five  hundred  ferrets  from  home. 
As  you  could  not  keep  the  rabbits  down  I  was 
compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  do  this,  and  I  think 
that  the  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ferrets  (that 
I  hope  are  stiU  left,  though,  judging  by  what  I 
heard  and  saw  yesterday  afternoon,  I  should  think 
it  most  improbable)  will  probably  kill  more  rabbits 
without  your  assistance  than  with  it.'  '  Jack  killed 
it  before  we  could  any  of  us  get  up  to  stop  him.' 
'  You  admirable  liar,'  said  the  owner,  jumping  up 
and  going  for  him ;  but  as  he  was  known  far  and 
wide  to  be  a  most  useful  man  with  his  bunch  of 
fives,  and  to  use  them  at  very  short  notice,  the 
spokesman  tumbled  backwards  out  of  the  door, 
followed  in  a  hurry  by  the  rest  of  the  rabbit- 
catchers." 
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"  I  suppose  they  thought  that  they  would  become 
'  Othellos '  of  sorts  now  that  the  ferrets  had  been 
imported,"  said  Mr  Darford. 

"Probably,"  said  Mr  Tribe.  "But  to  return 
to  our  subject.  Have  these  young  men  got  any 
money  ? " 

"  WeU,  my  boy  will  have  twenty  thousand  pounds 
that  his  aunt  left  him  ;  it  will  be  available  in  a  year 
from  now,  and  he  told  me  that  his  friend  Darrell 
would  have  much  the  same." 

"  In  that  case,  then,"  said  Mr  Tribe,  "  let  them  go 

out  to  this  friend  of  your  son's.     I  have  heard  of  him, 

though  I  don't  think  I  ever  met  him.     They  tell  me 

he  is  a  capital  fellow,  very  fond  of  farming,  and  does 

it  really  well.     Of  course  he  hasn't  a  big  run,  but  he 

is  intimate  with   plenty  of  large   run-holders.      They 

could  go  to  him  for  a  start,  and  he  would  pass  them 

on  to  some  of  his  numerous  friends.     Let  them  look 

round,   and   learn    the   way   to   do    things   out    there. 

Don't  let  them  invest  one  penny  for  the  first  year  or 

so ;   there   are   plenty  of  sharks  waiting  to  see  whom 

they  may  devour — sharks  with  lots  of  experience,  too. 

Don't  let  them  have  any  dealings  with  those  gentry ; 

if  they  do,  they  will  start  by  having  all  the  money, 

the  shark  possessing  all  the  experience.     At  the  end 
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of  a  year  or  two,  they  may  possibly  have  become 
possessed  of  the  experience,  but  '  Brer  Shark '  will 
have  all  the  money.  Don't  let  them  forget 
that." 
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HERE    "A    NOD    MAY    POSSIBLY    BE    AS    GOOD    AS   A 
WINK,"   ETC. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  Dick  Darford  and 
Jack  Darrell  booked  passages  on  board  the  AustJ'alada, 
a  seven  thousand  ton  steamer,  which  was  due  to  sail 
from  Albert  Dock  on  Friday,  the  5th  February, 
leaving  Plymouth  the  following  day.  A  few  days 
before  they  were  to  sail,  the  Greenshire  hounds  met 
at  Darford,  and  a  famous  day's  sport  they  had.  As 
Carrie  Darford  and  Jack  Darrell  rode  home  that 
evening,  he,  at  all  events,  was  terribly  down  on  his 
luck ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had,  slowly  and  surely, 
quite  lost  his  heart  to  this  delightful  girl  now  riding 
alongside  him.  He  had,  however,  quite  made  up  his 
mind  that  it. would  not  be  fair  to  let  her  know  openly 
at  this  juncture  the  state  of  his  feelings ;  it  would 
not   be   fair,   he   thought,   when   he   was  just   on  the 

point    of    putting    sixteen    thousand    miles    between 
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himself  and  her.  He  could  not,  however,  help  her 
seeing  how  dearly  he  loved  being  with  her,  and  was 
rather  glad  than  otherwise  when,  at  the  end  of  a 
pretty  twenty  minutes  in  the  afternoon,  over  a  lovely 
line,  he  found  he  had  overreached  his  horse.  Dick 
Darford  went  on  to  draw  again,  but  Carrie  and  .Jack 
Darrell  rode  home. 

"  What  a  splendid  gallop  it  was  this  morning, 
wasn't  it?"  said  she. 

"  Indeed  it  was.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  whether 
I  am  glad  that  we  have  had  so  grand  a  finish,  as  I 
shall  loathe  more  than  ever  losing  the  last  months 
of  the  season.  That  lucky  chap,  Dick,  will  get  two 
more  days,  but  this  is  positively  my  last  appearance. 
I  must  go  home  to-morrow,  and  as  I  leave  for 
I^ondon  on  Friday  morning,  I  must  stop  at  home 
the  two  last  days." 

"  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  you  hunt 
again  ? "  said  Carrie  Darford. 

"  Not  so  very  long,  I  hope,  as  Dick  tells  me  that 
his  friend  Baynton  has  a  pack  of  harriers  out  in  New 
Zealand,  and  that  they  have  some  very  good  sport 
with  them." 

"  Have  they  no  foxhounds  out  there  ? " 

"  Oh  dear,  no !     The  importation  of  foxes  is  pro- 
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hibited,  and  rightly  too,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  as 
Canterbury  is  eminently  a  pastoral  country ;  and  as 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  bush  where  foxes 
would  increase  and  multiply  to  an  enormous  extent, 
they  would  be  a  terrible  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
run-holder.  Dick  says  that  Baynton  tells  him  that 
hares  out  there  are  very  stout  indeed.  /  can't  im- 
agine riding  over  ba7-c  wire,  and  barbed  at  that,  as 
he  tells  me  they  do  out  there." 

"Oh,  isn't  it  horrid  stuff!  I  saw  a  poor  horse 
only  to-day  dreadfully  gashed  about ;  he  swerved 
from  the  place  the  man  put  him  at  to  what  certainly 
did  look  like  a  nice  little  gap,  but  there  was  a  strand 
of  that  horrible  barbed  wire  across  it,  and  he  got  a 
dreadful  fall." 

"  What  a  shame !  I  hope  it  was  not  one  of  your 
farms,  Miss  Darford  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.  Though  papa  doesn't  hunt  nowadays 
himself,  he  would  be  furious  if  he  thought  there 
was  one  yard  of  wire  on  the  whole  estate.  Besides, 
he  always  gives  the  tenants  plenty  of  timber  to 
mend  their  fences  with." 

"There  is  no  excuse  whatever,  then,  for  wire  in 
that  case,  but   it  is  very  tempting  to  a  man  to   put 

up   wire    when    he    cannot    get    timber.     Of    course, 
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wherever  wire  is,  there  flags  must  be,  to  put  men 
on  their  guard,  and,  indeed,  in  all  properly  managed 
countries  nowadays,  they  have  persuaded  the  farmers 
to  take  up  their  wire  during  the  hunting  season. 
There  was  a  time,  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  really 
looked  as  if  wire  were  going  to  win.  Thank  good- 
ness, however,  the  position  of  things  is  now  entirely 
altered." 

"  How  long  do  you  think  you'll  stay  out  in  New 
Zealand  ? " 

"  Oh,  not  more  than  a  couple  of  years,  I  expect, 
at  first,  and  then,  perhaps,  race  home,  if  I  decide  to 
settle  out  there,  just  to  see  my  people,  and  have  a 
little  bit  of  the  only  real  hunting  in  the  world. 
Ah !  there's  nothing  like  fox  hunting,  is  there  ? 
Harriers  are  very  good  fun  if  you  want  to  school  a 
young  horse,  or  if  you  happen  to  be  hunting  hounds 
yourself,  but  if  not,  one  does  get  a  bit  tired  of  jump- 
ing the  same  fence  four  or  five  times  in  an  hour. 
Besides  which,  harriers  do  the  poor  farmer  a  lot  more 
harm  than  fox  or  staghounds.  With  them,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  you  are  across  a  man's  farm  in  five 
minutes,  and  never  on  it  again  that  day ;  and  yet, 
I    heard    quite    lately    of  a   lot   of  people   signing   a 

circular  objecting  to  the   hunting   of  stag   over   their 
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land,  and  sending  it  to  the  master  of  a  pack  of 
harriers  not  a  hundred  miles  from  London.  They 
were  persuaded,  however,  to  re-consider  their  deter- 
mination, all  objection  being  ultimately  withdraAvn. 
I  remember  at  the  time  hearing  a  baronet,  a  real  good 
sportsman,  who  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  a  steeple- 
chase course  much  affected  by  soldiers,  and  who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  I  remember  hearing 
him  say :  '  What  on  earth  these  people  can  object 
to  in  stag-hunting  passes  my  comprehension.  Why, 
one  day's  hare  -  hunting  does  the  land  more  harm 
than  a  week's  stag-hunting,'  and  he  was  right." 

"  I  love  everything  about  hunting,  except  seeing 
the  poor  fox  crawling  along  just  in  front  of  the 
hounds,  after  he  has  given  us  all  one  of  the  happiest 
hours  of  our  lives.  I  should  hke  it  ever  so  much 
better  if  he  could  always  get  away." 

"  Well,   personally,    I   should   often   hke   to   see   a 

good  fox   live   to   fight    another    day,   but    it    would 

never  do.     Hounds  must   have   a   certain   amount   of 

blood,   and    there    could    be    no    doubt   that   if  they 

never  killed   their   foxes,   they   would   lose   half  their 

keenness.       Hounds    always   run   keener   if  they  get 

blood   fairly   often.     It   is   almost   a   case   of  Vappetit 

vient  en  viangeant ;  and  then,  granted  that  it  may  be 
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a  little  bit  cruel  to  kill  a  real  good  fox,  after  he  has 
afforded  you,  say,  thirty-five  to  forty-five  minutes 
of  bliss  with  which  nought  else  can  attempt  to  com- 
pare, it  is  soon  over ;  his  agony  is,  at  worst,  but 
very  short-lived,  and  think  what  a  splendid  time  he 
has  from  the  day  of  his  birth  till  his  death.  He  is 
nurtured  most  deUcately,  he  has  in  the  wide,  wide 
world  but  one  enemy,  and  that  the  hound,  and 
when  aided,  as  he  frequently  is,  by  bad  scent,  break- 
ing before  hounds  are  thrown  into  cover,  flocks  of 
sheep,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  he  beats  that  enemy,  as  he 
very  often  does,  he  probably  enjoys  the  day  as  much 
as  we  do." 

"  Well,  I  must  say  you  do  paint  the  fox's  fortunes 
in  glowing  colours.  I  never  looked  at  it  in  that  light 
before,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  think  you  are 
right." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that ;  but  it 
strikes  me  I  must  have  been  boring  you  to  death  all 
this  time.  I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  subject  that  I 
could  talk  on  it  for  ever." 

Carrie   Darford   didn't   say   so,  but   she   felt  quite 

sure  that  she   had,  somehow  or   other,  got  very  fond 

of  the  voice  which  she  had  heard  so  frequently  during 

the  last  fortnight ;   and  deeply  did  she  regret  the  fact 
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that    the    nice,    good-looking    man   who    owned    the 

aforesaid  voice,  was  so  very  soon  to  take  his  departure, 

perhaps  for  ever. 

For  the   last   two   miles   of  their  homeward   ride, 

neither    of    them    said     a    word,    though,    inasmuch 

as    both    thought    a    great    deal,    the    unsentimental 

might   be   inclined   to   liken   them   to   the   Irishman's 

parrot.      Poor  Jack  Darrell  dared  not  open  his  lips, 

as  he  knew  that,  were  he  to  do  so,  he  must  make  a 

clean   breast   of  it,  and   tell   her   how   completely  he 

had   succumbed    to    her    charms.      He    made    up   his 

mind,  however,  to  speak  both  to  Lady  Caroline  and 

Mr  Darford,  for,  from  what  he  had  seen  of  his  host, 

he  felt  quite  sure  that  to  first  confide  in  him  would 

be    much    the    best    move    on    the    board.      He   was 

positive   that   were   he   to   tell   Carrie    he    loved    her, 

without  first  consulting  her  father,  he  would  assuredly 

ruin  any  chance  of  success  that  he  might  have.     And 

Carrie,  what  of  her  ?     Truth  to  tell,  she  was  in  terribly 

low   spirits.      She  had,  in  fact,  for  the   last  three   or 

four    days,   felt   wofuUy   depressed ;    but    it   was    not 

until    this    evening,    when    riding    home    with    Jack 

Darrell,  that  she   could   assign   any  particular   reason 

for  it.      Now,  however,  she  did   feel  quite  sure  that 

she   had   grown   to   very  much   more   than  like  Jack 
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Darrell,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  she  felt  so  low- 
spirited.  When  she  got  up  to  her  room,  where  she 
repaired  to  change  her  habit  for  a  tea-gown,  she  found 
herself  quite  unable  to  refrain  from  woman's  occasional 
luxury — namely,  a  good  cry.  After  a  few  minutes, 
however,  she  puUed  herself  together  with  a  "  Heigho ! 
this  will  never  do !  I  never  felt  like  this  before.  I 
shaU  soon  get  over  it,  however ;  besides,  I  don't  sup 
pose  he  cares  a  bit." 

At,  and  after  dinner  that  evening,  she  was,  as  the 
author  is  told  by  others,  what  she  should  be  under 
the  circumstances,  just  a  bit  stand-offish.  This,  of 
course,  made  poor  Jack  Darrell  miserable,  and  did 
but  add  fuel  to  the  flame.  No  sooner  had  the  ladies 
left  the  dining-room  than  he  told  Dick  to  clear  out, 
as  he  wanted  five  minutes'  conversation  with  his  father. 
Dick,  not  one  whit  suspicious,  promptly  did  so,  and 
Jack  Dairell  went  straight  at  the  big  fence  in  front 
of  him. 

"  I  have  only  been  here  thirteen  days,  Mr  Darford, 
and  I  have  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  your  daughter." 

"  H'm !       Have    you    at    all    given    her    reason    to 

understand  the  state  of  your  feelings  ?      Answer  me 

that  question,  on  your  honour." 

"  On   my   honour,  No.      I    have   neither   said   nor 
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hinted  at  anything  which  could  make  her  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  I  love  her." 

"  H'm  !  And  do  you  think  that  you,  a  young  man 
of — how  old  ? " 

"  Almost  twenty-one." 

"  Oh !  a  young  man  who  has  arrived  at  the  very 
mature  age  of  alinost — almost,  mind  you — twenty- 
one,  thinks  that  having  signally  failed  to  do  any 
good  at  home,  and  being  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world  to  seek  his  fortune, 
thinks,  I  say,  that  this  is  a  right  and  fitting  time 
to  lay  his  heart  and  fortune  —  I  beg  your  pardon, 
I  had  almost  forgotten  to  add  that  last  and  most 
important  word  —  at  the  feet  of  the  sister  of  the 
other  '  ne'er-do-weel ' !  Do  I  understand  you  aright, 
pray  ? " 

Poor  Jack  Darrell  would  rather  have  faced  fifty 
such  bargees  as  the  one  he  had  hammered  at  Eton, 
than  sit  and  listen  to  Mr  Darford's  scathing  sarcasm. 
He  was  literally  on  toast ;  all  he  could  do  was  to 
stammer  out,  "  Well,  sir,  I  can't  help  loving  her ; 
and  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you,  and  ask  your  advice 
as  to  what  I  ought  to  do." 

"  H'm.      Well,  come,   that's  better.      Now   listen. 

I    ought    not   to   like    you,   because    you   are   in   the 
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same  boat  as  Dick,  who  has,  I  consider,  disgraced 
both  himself  and  his  family  by  getting  plucked  for 
this  absurdly  easy  examination  for  the  army." 

("I  wish  to  goodness  you  had  to  pass  it,  old 
boy,"  thought  Jack.     He  didn't  say  so,  though.) 

"  However,  I  do  like  you ;  you  remind  me  of 
your  father,  who  was  my  great  friend  at  school  and 
college.  I  like  you  better  than  any  young  man  I 
know,  and  if  in  two  or  three  years'  time  you  come 
back  from  New  Zealand,  and  have,  while  away, 
kept  perfectly  straight  (I  shall  know  M^hether  you 
have  or  not,  mind  you),  and  if  you  are  then  in  a 
position  to  marry  my  daughter,  and  give  her  a  com- 
fortable home,  either  out  there  or  at  home,  and  if 
she  is  willing  to  marry  you,  I  shall  not  withhold 
my  consent. " 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  sir ;  I  really 
don't.  I  know  my  people  will  help  me,  whatever 
happens ;  and  when  they  see  her,  and  know  that 
she  is  the  girl  of  my  choice,  they  will  do  anything 
to  ensure  our  happiness." 

"  Now,  look  here,  young   man :    I   don't   want   to 

throw    cold    water    on    your    hopes,    but    it    is    well 

within  the  bounds  of  possibihty  that  when  you  come 

back  in  two  or  three   years'  time,  you    may  find  my 
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daughter  married  to  someone  else,  or,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  engaged." 

"  I  must  risk  that,  sir,  unless  you'll  let  me  try 
my  luck,  now,  before  I  go." 

"  That  I  certainly  will  not  do,  so  you  need  not 
think  of  it  for  one  instant.  We  have,  however,  dis- 
cussed this  subject  quite  sufficiently  for  the  present, 
and  Dick  will  be  wanting  his  glass  of  port." 

Jack  Darrell  opened  the  door,  and  gave  Dick  a 
call.  A  few  minutes  later  they  went  into  the 
drawing-room :  Mr  Darford  and  Carrie  played  picquet, 
Dick  went  to  sleep  after  his  long  day  in  the  saddle, 
and  Jack  Darrell  got  hold  of  his  hostess,  and  told 
her  all  about  it. 

"  I  don't  half  like  your  going  away  without  a 
word,  though,"  said  Lady  Caroline,  "  for,  as  my 
husband  says,  it  is  quite  possible  that  you  may  find 
her  married  when  you  come  back,  or  at  all  events 
engaged.  But,  /  feel  quite  sure  that  Carrie  is  fond 
of  you,  and  if  she  is  positive  that  you  are  coming 
back  in  two  years'  time,  I  personally  am  quite  sure 
that  you  will  find  her  as  you  leave  her.  I  will, 
however,  see  what  I  can  do  with  her  father  to- 
night:  I  will  tell  you  the  result  in  the  morning.     I 

have,   for   the   last    three   or   four    days,   fancied   that 
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Carrie  was  getting  fond  of  you ;  and  as  to  you,  well, 
of  course  there  is  no  doubt  about  that." 

Next  morning,  however.  Lady  Caroline  was  com- 
pelled to  tell  Jack  Darrell  that  INIr  Darford  had 
been  inflexible.  "  But  trust  me,"  said  she,  "  I  will  not 
neglect  your  interests,  I  promise  you,  and  as  I  told 
you  last  night,  I  feel  sure  that  she  is  fond  of  you. 
Take  my  advice,  and  don't  stop  away  a  minute  more 
than  two  years." 

Jack  Darrell  managed,  after  breakfast,  to  get  five 
minutes  alone  with  Carrie,  while  watering  her  plants 
in  her  own  little  green-house. 

"  I  have  had  a  most  delightful  visit,  Miss  Darford, 
and  sincerely  hope  that  in  two  years'  time  when  I 
come  back  to  England,  I  may  be  fortunate  enough 
to  repeat  it.  I  shall  certainly  be  back  in  two  years, 
at  the  latest,  and  sincerely  hope  to  find  you  all  well, 
and  that  your  two  good  horses  may  carry  you  as 
brilliantly  then  as  they  do  now." 

"  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  be  very  glad  to  see  you ; 
and  as  to  Papa,  he  will  be  more  dehghted,  I  know, 
than  any  of  us." 

"  I  hope  not  that — quite ;  and  I  do  most  sincerely 

hope  that  at  any  rate,  you  will  not  have  got  married 

and  left  home." 
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It  wasn't  so  much  what  he  said  as  the  way  he 
said  it  that  made  Carrie  blush  as  she  did. 

"  If  I  am  aUve,  you  will  certainly  find  me  at 
home  here,  and,"  dropping  her  voice  almost  to  a 
whisper,  "  I  shall  still  be  Carrie  Darford." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  I  shall  say  good-bye  with  a 
lighter  heart.  Ah !  here  comes  the  dog-cart.  Well, 
good-bye,  till  probably  only  the  end  of  next  year." 

"  Good  -  bye  and  good  -  luck,"  said  Carrie  ;  and, 
though  neither  of  them  said  another  word,  each  felt 
that  all  was  well. 

Having  parted  from  his  host  and  hostess.  Jack 
jumped  into  the  dog-cart.  He  had  said  good-bye  to 
Dick  before  breakfast,  as  the  latter  had  gone  to  meet 
hounds  some  distance  off,  and  always  took  care  to 
start  in  plenty  of  time,  and  jog  steadily  to  the  meet. 
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" EXEUNT   AMBO  " 

Darford  and  Darrell  met  in  London  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday,  and  dined  at  "  The  Rag "  with  a  very 
sporting  uncle  of  Jack  Darrell's.  As  they  started  for 
Paddington  to  catch  the  mail,  Jack  found  himself 
one  hundred  pounds  richer,  thanks  to  the  afore- 
mentioned uncle,  whose  godson  he  was.  They  had 
decided  to  go  via  the  Suez  Canal,  and,  barring  the 
heat  in  the  Red  Sea,  which  in  February  and  March 
is  never  very  overpowering,  it  is  long  odds  in  favour 
of  that  route  as  against  that  by  the  Cape,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Port  Said,  the 
Canal  itself,  Suez,  Aden,  and  Colombo,  are  all  nice 
breaks  in  the  monotony  of  the  voyage,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  opportunity  (if  one  be  bound  for  New  Zea- 
land)  of  getting  a   peep    at  Melbourne   and   Sydney. 

They  both  suffered   a   good   deal  from  mal-de-mer  in 
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the  Bay,  which  on  this  occasion  was  very  much  on 
the  toss.  And  Jack  Darrell  especially,  for  a  few 
hours,  was  quite  in  accord  with  the  man  who  de- 
scribed the  situation  as  follows :  "  For  the  first  half 
hour  I  was  afraid  I  was  going  to  die,  and  after  that 
I  was  afraid  I  wasn't,  but  prayed  hard  for  death." 
They  reached  Port  Said  at  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
and,  as  they  were  not  to  sail  again  till  five  in  the 
morning,  and  as  a  coaling-ship  as  nearly  approaches 
to  Hades  as  anything  in  this  world  can,  they,  with 
aU  the  other  passengers,  went  ashore.  The  first  place 
they  visited  was  Simon  Artz'  well-known  shop,  where 
they  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  his  excellent  cigarettes, 
then  to  a  bazaar  where  Dick  Darford  bought  a 
charming  Zouave  jacket  for  his  sister  Carrie,  and  a 
lovely  tablecloth  for  his  mother.  Jack  Darrell  sent 
a  thousand  cigarettes  home  to  JNIr  Darford  from  here. 
"  Artful  dog ! "  The  next  cover  to  be  drawn  was 
the  "  Cafe  Chantant,"  where  they  were  favoured  with 
some  first-rate  music  and  singing,  the  performers 
being  a  troop  of  Austrians  of  the  gentler  sex.  As 
they  were  stroUing  out,  they  met  one  of  their  fellow- 
passengers,  a  man  who  spent  two-thirds  of  his  hfe 
travelling    here,   there,    and    everywhere.       They   had 

seen  a  good  deal  of  him  during   the   last  nine  days, 
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and  when  he  suggested  a  visit  to  the  roulette  table, 
which  was  in  the  building,  they  jumped  at  the  pro- 
posal. The  table  was  but  poorly  patronised :  the 
only  players  consisting  of  three  seedy,  greasy-looking 
blackguards.  They,  however,  played  steadily  on  with 
apparently  fairly  good  luck.  Jack  Darrell  and  Dick 
Darford  staked  a  few  shillings,  and  after  half-an-hour's 
play  came  away  a  few  pounds  poorer. 

"  I  have  been  here  seven  times,"  said  Causland, 
their  fellow-passenger,  "  and  on  each  occasion  those 
three  ruffians  have  been  playing.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly the  decoy-birds,  and  no  money  really 
changes  hands  as  between  them  and  the  bank." 

"  Decoy-birds  very  much  on  the  moult,  evidently," 
said  Dick  Darford,  "  but  you  should  have  told  us 
that  before  we  played." 

"  No  business  of  mine,  my  dear  fellow ;  you  might 
have  won  a  pound  or  two.  I  have  done  so  in  my 
time." 

The  trio  then  sauntered  down  the  one  street  of 
Port  Said,  pestered  at  every  step  by  most  unconscion- 
able-looking scoundrels  to  go  and  see  this  or  that,  and 
to  buy  all  sorts  of  things. 

As  are  all  Englishmen  on  their  first  visit  to  Port 
Said,  or  indeed  any  Oriental  town,  they  were  much 
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astonished  at  the  difference  between  the  prices  asked 

and  those  ultimately  accepted  for  their  wares  by  the 

various  tradespeople.      As  is  so  often   the  case,   they 

got   delayed   for   ten    hours    in   the    Canal,    a   steamer 

having  got  aground  in  front  of  them.     The  Red  Sea 

was   on    its    very   best    behaviour,   a    pleasant    breeze 

blowing  dead  ahead  the  whole  time:    even  with  the 

total   absence   of   wind    it   is   bearable,   as    the   vessel 

creates  a  lot  of  air  by  her  own  pace.     When,  however, 

as  the  writer  on  one  occasion  saw  it  in  August,  the 

wind  is  dead  aft,  it  becomes  almost  insufferable,  and 

not  infrequently  is  it  necessary  to  turn  the  ship  round 

and  steam  for  an  hour  or  two  against  the  wind.     At 

Aden,   the   boys   who   surrounded    the    ship    in    their 

cockleshells   of  boats,   and    whose    knowledge   of   the 

EngUsh  language  seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  three 

words,  "  Have  a  dive "  repeated  as  fast  and  as  often  as 

possible,  both  interested  and  amused  our  two  friends. 

They  soon  found  it  was  no  good  throwing  coppers  to 

the  divers,  as,  however  limited  their  knowledge  of  the 

EngUsh  language,  they  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 

difference  between  a  silver  and  a  copper  coin.      Dick 

thought  he  had  done  real  good  business  ashore  here, 

as    he    parted    with    five    sovereigns,   and    got  ele\'en 

two -shilling  pieces  for  each  of  them.      When  he  told 
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Causland,  however,  and  produced  a  pocket-full  of  the 
coins,  and  with  great  glee  announced  his  intention  of 
changing  fifty  pounds  the  next  time  he  came  to 
Aden,  Causland,  with  the  greatest  ease,  bent  them 
with  his  teeth,  at  the  same  time  laconically  observing, 
"  Lead ! "  Dick  was  for  going  ashore  again  and 
giving  the  vendor  "  a  good  hiding,"  but  as  the  siren 
had  already  heralded  the  ship's  departure,  he  had  to 
gi'in  and  bear  it.  He  did,  however,  make  a  mental 
memorandum  of  serious  import  to  the  money-changer. 

Colombo  was,  as  usual,  quite  dehghtful,  and  Jack 
Darrell,  Dick  Darford,  Causland,  and  another  man, 
drove  out  to  Mount  Lavinia,  where  they  lunched, 
and  were  delighted  with  all  they  saw  on  the  way 
thither. 

"  The  curry  isn't  as  good,  though,  here,  as  it  is  at 
the  Grand  Oriental,"  said  Causland.  "  Their  prawn 
curry  is  the  best  in  the  world." 

On  the  way  back,  they  called  at  the  club,  where 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  come  across  an  old 
Eton  boy,  who  had  but  recently  joined  his  regiment 
at  Colombo. 
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In  due  course  the  Australasia  dropped  her  anchor  in 
Hobson's  Bay. 

"  Pity  we  did  not  get  here  at  Cup  time,"  said 
Causland.  "  I  always  consider  that  the  Melbourne 
Cup  is,  bar  none,  the  finest  race  in  the  world.  Talk 
about  the  Derby !  there  isn't  half  the  excitement 
about  that,  that  there  is  over  the  Cup  out  here. 
There  is  hardly  a  soul,  man  or  woman,  rich  or  poor, 
who  doesn't  take  the  keenest  interest  in  the  Melbourne 
Cup,  and  all  the  station  hands  throughout  Victoria, 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Western  Austraha, 
South  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  think 
and  talk  of  nothing  else  from  the  time  the  weights  are 
published  till  the  race  is  run." 

"  Ah,"  said  Dick,  "  I  have  read  Nat  Gould's  books, 

and  they  always   make   me   long   to   see,  not   only  a 
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Melbourne  Cup,  but  Australian  racing  anywhere. 
What  good  horses  they  seem  to  breed  in  Austi'alia ! 
Look  at  '  Carbine,'  who  won  the  Melbourne  Cup  in 
wonderful  time ;  the  fastest  on  record,  and  not  only 
that,  but  with  the  hunting  weight  of  ten  stone  odd 
on  his  back." 

"  Well,"  said  Causland,  "  you  happen  to  have 
mentioned  a  New  Zealand-bred  'un,  and  I  honestly 
believe  that  New  Zealand  is  the  grandest  country 
for  the  production  of  the  race  -  horse  that  exists. 
'  Carbine '  is  only  one  of  a  lot  of  marvels.  During 
the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  Sylvia  Park,  near 
Auckland,  has  turned  out  such  equine  wonders  as 
'  Martini  Henry,'  'Nordenfelt,'  '  Carbine '  and 
'  Trenton.'  There,  indeed,  is  an  illustrious  quartette. 
They  were  all  by  that  gi-eat  sire  '  Musket.'  I  re- 
member remarking  that,  when  the  weights  came  out 
for  the  Melbourne  Cup  of  1887,  no  less  than  six  of 
the  ten  top  weights  were  bred  in  Little  New  Zealand. 
There  is  another  first-rate  breeding-stud  at  Christchurch 
in  the  south  island.  '  Traducer '  who  stood  there, 
begot  some  marvellous  performers.  '  Albany,'  too, 
got  some  extraordinarily  fast  horses.  I  always  consider 
that  a  New  Zealand-bred  horse  is  better-looking  than 

his   Australian  -  bred   cousin.      '  Sir   Modred,'   in   fact, 
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who  was  by  '  Traducer,'  and  was  bred  at  the  Middle 
Park  stud,  and  is  now  the  champion  sire  in  America, 
was  about  the  best-looking  horse  and  the  finest  mover 
that  I  ever  saw.  Mr  Reid,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
managing  director  of  the  Middle  Park  Stud,  and  a 
personal  friend  of  my  own,  dearly  loved  to  spend  a 
few  hours  amongst  the  aristocracy  of  equine  society. 
His  whole  heart  and  soul  were  in  it.  I  remember 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  I  was  staying  with  him, 
we  met  a  Christchurch  bookmaker.  I  fancied 
'  Fusillade '  for  the  Cup,  and  '  Stoneyhurst '  for  the 
Derby.  I  asked  Mr  Le  Drain,  the  bookmaker,  what 
he  would  lay  me  the  double.  He  said  a  thousand  to 
fifty.  '  I  will  take  five  hundred  to  twenty-five,'  said 
I.  '  And  I  will  have  the  other  five  hundred,'  said 
Mr  Reid.  '  FusUlade '  won  the  Cup,  and  '  Stoney- 
hurst' won  the  Derby.  I  spoilt  my  bet,  though,  as 
I  laid  off  a  lot  of  my  Stoneyhurst  money  because  his 
trainer,  one  of  the  best  I  ever  saw  in  any  country, 
crabbed  him  to  me.  He  honestly  did  not  fancy  him 
a  bit ;  I  found  out  afterwards  that  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  race,  his  anxiety  always  made  him  funk  like 
blazes.  I  remember  once  being  awfully  amused  at 
overhearing  a  discussion  anent   the  various  horses  at 

that  time  owned  by  the  richest  man  in  New  Zealand. 
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'The  best  two-year-old  he  has,'  said  one  of  them, 
'  is  a  colt  with  a  Maori  name :  let  me  see,  what  is 
it  ?  Oh,  "  Oudeis  "  that's  it.'  His  friend  saw  nothing 
extraordinary  in  this :  all  he  said  was,  '  What  a  God- 
forsaken name  !  Wonder  whatever  it  means  ! '  Now 
as  '  Oudeis '  was  by  '  Albany '  out  of  '  No  Name,' 
it  would  have  been  very  hard  to  name  him  inore 
appropriately." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Dick,  "  if  I  had  only  been  half  as 
good  at  mathematics  as  I  was  at  Greek,  1  should  have 
been  gazetted  by  now.  AVhat  a  pretty  name  Oudemia 
would  have  been  for  a  filly  bred  the  same  way, 
wouldn't  it  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack  Darrell ;  "  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  we  shall  both  live  to  feel  thankful  that  we  ivcre 
ploughed  for  the  Service." 

"  I  was  ploughed  for  the  Service,"  said  Causland ; 
"  and  the  exam,  was  a  good  deal  easier  in  those  days, 
my  boys.  StiU,  it's  the  Service  that  I  am  sorry  for, 
as  it  has  undoubtedly  lost  three  real  good  men.  How- 
ever, let's  drink  the  health  of  the  Army  at  once." 
This  was  promptly  done. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  seen  plenty  of  steeplechasing, 
too,  out  here,  haven't  you,  Causland  ? " 

"  Rather.      You   never   saw   such   fences   as   there 
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are    on   the   Flemington   course.      We   shall   be   here 

forty-eight   hours,  and,   if  you   like,  I   will   introduce 

you  to  Mr   Watkins,  the  starter.     We  will  get  him 

to  come  and   lunch  at  the  club,  and  take  us  out   to 

Flemington   afterwards.      I    should    like    you    to    see 

some    of    the    fences.       We    shall    have    the    health 

officer  aboard  very  soon,  and  I  vote  we  go  up  to  the 

Melbourne   Club   as   soon   as   ever  we  can  get  away. 

The  secretary  is  a  great  friend  of  mine.     He  used  to 

be  secretary  of  the  Canterbury  Jockey   Club ;   and  a 

rare  good   secretary  he  was,  too.      He   wasn't   to   be 

caught  tripping  in  the  smallest  detail,  I  can  tell  you. 

He  was  very  anxious,  too,  that  all  should  be  perfect 

at  the  racecourse.       I  remember  one  day,  just  before 

the  first  race  at  Riccarton,  I  met  him  in  the  paddock 

with  a  face  as  long   as   a   ladder.       '  Hullo  !    Penrose, 

old  chap  ;   what's  up  ? '  said   I.      '  What's   up  ?    what's 

up  ?     Dammee  !     That  fool  George  has  never  brought 

the  pins  for  the  ladies'  room.      Here,  Dawson,  jump 

into   a   hansom  and  drive   to  Harrison's,  and  bring  a 

lot  of  pins.      Look  sharp ;   you  can  be  back  in  half- 

an-hour.'      Away    went    Dawson.      '  Hey ! '    holloaed 

Pen,  when  he  had  got  about  fifty  yards  away,  '  black 

pins  as  well  as  white,  remember  ! ' " 

The  health  officer  having  given  them  a  clean  bill, 
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our  three  friends  at  once  started  for  Melbourne,  and, 
on  arrival  at  the  club,  were  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  best  secretary  in  the  world. 

"  Dammee  !  Causland,  old  fellow  !  one  is  delighted 
to  see  you.  What  can  one  do  for  you  ?  Dammee ! 
Do  anjrthing  in  one's  humble  way.     Dammee ! " 

"  Put  my  name  down,  and  that  of  these  two  men, 
for  the  club,  first  of  all,  please,  old  chap." 

"  Dammee  !  That's  simple  enough  ;  but  you  must 
all  come  and  lunch  with  me.  Dammee !  Shan't  take 
no.  You  wiU  ?  Right.  Dammee !  Come  and  wash 
your  hands." 

"  Well,  d'you  like  this  as  well  as  Christchurch  ? " 
said  Causland. 

"  Eh  ?   what  ?      Like   it   as   well   as   Christchurch  ? 

Dammee !     Rather.       You    might    as   well    ask    one 

whether   one   hked    London   as   well    as    Cheltenham. 

Cheltenham    and    Christchurch    are    both    very    nice 

places,  as   far   as   they   go ;    but   everything   must  be 

on  such  a  comparatively  small  scale.     One  must  keep 

meeting  the  same  people   for   ever  and  ever,  though, 

dammee,  one  can't  complain  of  Christchurch,  for  they 

were  a  real  good  lot  there.     How  long  are  you  going 

to  stay  here,  by  the  way  ? " 

"  We   leave   for   Sydney   on   Friday.      These   two 
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fellows  are  going  on  to  New  Zealand.  They  are 
bound  for  Christchurch." 

"  Christchurch,  are  they  ?  Dammee  !  I'll  give 
them  some  letters  of  introduction,  with  pleasure." 

"  They  are  going  to  George  Baynton." 

"  Oh,  well,  then,  it  is  no  use  giving  them  letters, 
as  he  will  introduce  them  right  and  left ;  and,  dammee, 
they  couldn't  go  to  a  better  man.  If  you  are  fond  of 
hunting,"  said  he,  turning  to  Dick  Darford,  "  you  will 
get  some  with  him,  as  he  has  a  pack  of  harriers  at 
his  place.  He  is  a  capital  whip,  too,  and  drives  a 
team." 

"  That's  good  news,"  said  Dick ;  "  as  we  are  very 
fond  of  both  hunting  and  coaching." 

"  Hunting  is  just  beginning  now,  out  here ;  you'll 

hit  off  the  C.J.C.  autumn  meeting,  too,  dammee !     I 

think  you  will  both  agree  that  racing  is  wonderfully 

well  managed  out  here ;   and  I  am  bound  to  confess 

that   one   gets  far  more   value   for  one's   money  here 

than     at     home.       Imagine     Australians     and     New 

Zealanders  putting  up  with  such  a  course  as  Epsom 

for  the  annual  celebration  of  their  greatest  race  !     One 

can  see  nothing  of  the  Derby  until  it   is  half  over ; 

but,  dammee,  the  courses  here  are  like  billiard-tables. 

Last  time  I  was  at  home  I  went  to  Ascot ;  dammee, 
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it  was  as  hard  as  iron,  and  as  rough  as  a  ploughed 
field.  Several  owners  would  not  run  their  horses  for 
fear  of  breaking  them  down." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Causland,  "  but  Ascot  is  time-honoured 
and  conservative  to  a  degree.  What  was  good  enough 
for  our  great-grandfathers  ought  to  be  good  enough 
for  us,  I  suppose.  Still,  I  have  met  several  leading 
Australian  racing-men,  and  one  and  all  have  told  me 
that  they  were  much  disappointed  with  racing  at 
home.  They  thought  we  had  too  many  short  races, 
and  yet  were  always  grumbling  at  the  dearth  of  horses 
that  could  stay.  Of  course,  these  rich  prizes  that 
are  given  for  short  cuts  are  responsible  for  the  ever- 
increasing  lack  of  stamina  that  is  so  wofuUy  apparent. 
However,  they  all  swore  by  Newmarket ;  and  naturally, 
too,  for,  of  course,  there  is  only  one  Newmarket  in 
the  world." 

"  By  the  way.  Pen,"  said  Causland,  "  is  Mr 
Watkins  at  home,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  He  was,  yesterday." 

"  Well,  I  want  to  get  him  to  take  these  two 
fellows  out  to  Flemington,  and  show  them  the  biggest 
steeplechase  course  in  the  world." 

"Right!      I'll   ask  him   to   lunch   to-morrow,  and 

we  can  all  go  out  there  afterwards." 
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"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  intend  to  be 
host  to-morrow,  if  you  please." 

"  But,  dammee,  I'm  at  home  here,  don't  you  see  ? 
Dammee,  in  one's  humble  way,  one  likes  to  entertain 
one's  pals.     Dammee  !  " 

"  That's  all  right  enough,  and  you  are  doing  so 
to-day :  but  I  shall  ask  Watkins  to  come  and  lunch 
here  to-morrow  with  me,  and  you  must  come,  too." 

"  Right.  Just  as  you  like :  but,  dammee,  one 
means  well." 

"  /  say ! "  said  Jack  Darrell,  "  look  outside.  I 
never  saw  such  a  rum  thing  as  this." 

"  Oh  !  that's  nothing,"  said  Penrose  ;  "  dammee, 
nothing.  We're  used  to  that ;  it  is  only  a  good  old 
Melbourne  dust-storm.  It  is  just  as  well  to  be  under 
cover,  though,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  as  you  are  liable 
to  get  a  crack  in  the  eye  with  a  fairish-sized  pebble." 

It  was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  sight  that  met 
their  gaze.  It  looked  as  though  the  clouds  had 
descended  to  earth,  and  were  racing  along  its  surface 
with  lightning  rapidity.  To  see  across  the  street  was 
an  absolute  impossibility,  and  everybody  outside  at 
once  rushed  for  shelter. 

"  We    shall   have   rain   after    this,"    said    Penrose. 

"  Where  are  you  fellows  going  to  sleep  ? " 
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"  Here,  of  course.  We've  brought  bags  up  with 
us  from  the  ship.      Anything  on  at  the  theatre  ? " 

"  Yes,  Williamson,  Garner,  and  Musgrove  have  got  a 
capital  piece  on ;  I'll  send  and  get  stalls,  if  you  like." 

If  ever  the  right  man  was  in  the  right  place,  Pen 
was  that  right  man,  and  the  Melbourne  Club  was 
that  right  place.  He  took  charge  of  everybody  who 
came,  and  made  all  things  easy  and  pleasant  for 
them.  These  clubs  in  the  Colonies  are  the  greatest 
comfort  to  travellers.  Hotels,  until  just  lately,  have 
not  been  quite  satisfactory ;  but  the  clubs  have 
always  been  open  to  travellers  of  the  right  sort,  and 
as  a  man  journeys  along  he  is  passed  on,  by  the 
secretary  of  the  club  where  he  may  be  staying,  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  seci'etary  of  the  best 
club  in  the  place  for  which  he  is  bound.  For  this 
reason  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  nicer  to  travel 
in  en  garron,  than  as  a  married  man.  The  clubs, 
in  fact,  are  the  perfection  of  comfort ;  while,  until 
very  recently,  the  hotels  have  been  rather  small 
potatoes.  There  are,  however,  now  some  very  fair 
hotels,  the  "  Austraha  "  at  Sydney,  especially,  being  as 
near  perfection  as  possible. 

Mr  Watkins  was  at  home,  and  accepted  Causland's 

invitation    to    luncheon    the    following     day.       After 
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lunch  they  all  drove  out  to  Flemington,  and  walked 
round  the  course.  Every  single  fence  took  a  lot  of 
doing,  the  log-fence  and  stone  wall  especially  astonish- 
ing Dick  Darford  and  Jack  DarreU. 

"  Look  at  this,"  said  Dick,  when  they  got  up  to 
the  log-fence.  "  It's  nothing  more  nor  less  than  great 
trees  laid  on  top  of  one  another,  and  held  together 
by  other  great  trees,  cut  off  four  feet  nine  from  the 
ground  :  why,  all  the  horses  in  the  world  might  hit 
this  at  the  same  time,  and  they  would  only  shake  it." 

"  Here's  a  rum  'un,"  said  Jack. 

"  Oh,  this  is  the  treble,"  said  their  pilot. 

"  Takes  a  bit  of  doing  if  a  horse  is  getting  at  all 
beat,"  said  Dick. 

"  Yes ;  but  you'll  be  surprised  to  see  how  rarely 
horses  fall  over  these  fences.  They  know  they  can't 
afford  to  chance  it.  There  is  no  going  through  an 
Australian  steeplechase  country.  You  must  either 
go  over  it,  or  come  an  almighty  cropper." 

"  But  they  can't  make  fast  time,  surely,  over  such 
courses  as  this,"  said  Jack. 

"  They  do,  though  ;  I  can  assure  you.  Of  course, 
the  atmosphere  here  is  much  more  rarefied  than  at  home. 
We  very  rarely  have  the  heavy  fogs  that   you  have 

in  England.     One  great  reason,  too,  for  the  excellence 
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of  the  times  out  here  is,  that  races  of  all  descriptions 
are  ridden  right  out  from  end  to  end,  and  no  sooner 
has  one  horse  shot  his  bolt  than  something  else  takes 
up  the  running  at  its  best  pace,  and  keeps  the  tam- 
bourine a-rowhn'.  It's  no  use  for  a  half-trained  horse 
to  try  to  win  a  race  out  here.  One  has  often  seen 
an  animal  with  a  brilliant  turn  of  speed  at  home  come 
with  one  run  at  the  finish,  and  just  get  home, 
because  the  race  has  been  run  at  a  muddling  pace, 
and  he  has  been  well  served  by  it.  There  is  nothing 
of  that  sort  here,  and  a  Derby  horse,  if  really  very 
short  of  work,  won't  beat  even  platers  in  this 
country." 

"  I  always  wonder,"  said  Causland,  "  what  the 
steeplechase  jockeys  feel  hke  as  they  pass  the 
ambulance  cart,  which  is  always  very  much  in 
evidence." 
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Sydney's  beautiful  harbour  was  entered  at  sunrise 
on  Sunday  morning.  The  trio,  who  had  by  this  time 
become  quite  inseparable,  were  on  deck  in  pyjamas 
as  they  entered  the  Heads. 

"  Now,  look  here,  both  of  you,  a  word  of  advice 
froin  an  old  stager  at  the  game.  Before  you  have 
been  here  twenty-four  hours  you  will  have  been 
asked  two  hundred  and  forty  times  what  you  think 
of  Sydney  Harbour,  and  the  next  question  will  be 
'  How  do  you  like  our  climate  ? '  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  would  not  be  the  best  thing  to  say  directly 
you  are  introduced  to  anybody,  '  How  exquisitely, 
inimitably,   superbly,   divinely   glorious    your    harbour 

is,  and  how  dehcious   your  climate ! '     They  wiU  love 
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you  at  once,  if  you  do.  Don't  be  like  the  Yankee, 
who,  in  answer  to  a  query  as  to  his  opinion  of  the 
weather  in  New  Zealand,  said,  '  Wall,  it  may  be 
all  you  require  when  you  get  any  regular  weather ; 
but  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  stranger,  it  ain't  nothin' 
but  samples,  so  far,  and  mighty  extraordinary  samples 
at  that.' " 

"  Isn't  it  lovely  ?  "  said  Dick.  "  Wouldn't  Carrie 
like  to  see  this  ?  " 

Jack  Darrell  didn't  say  anything ;  but  a  vision  of 
Carrie  by  his  side,  entering  the  same  harbour  some 
two  and  a  half  years  hence,  was  very  perceptible  to 
his  mental  vision. 

"  There's  where  the  Aicstral  sank,"  said  Caus- 
land,  as  they  steamed  up  the  middle  of  the 
harbour. 

"  How  was  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  is  no  grander  sea-boat  afloat  than 
she  is,  and  she  did  in  harbour  what  you  couldn't 
have  made  her  do  at  sea.  They  were  coaling,  and 
instead  of  coaUng  both  on  the  port  and  starboard  side, 
as  it  was  a  little  bit  lumpy  on  the  starboard  side,  they 
were  coaUng  on  the  port-side  only.     She  has  enormous 

coal-ports,   and   they   were   very   close   to   the   water ; 
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she  got  a  bit  of  a  list,  and  then  a  bit  more,  and  the 
water  came  pouring  in  so  quickly  that  she  couldn't 
right  herself,  and  sank  then  and  there.  1  remember 
it  too  well !  Poor  Perkins  the  Purser  was  drowned ; 
he  was  really  the  Shore  Purser  of  the  Orient  line, 
but  he  had  come  this  one  voyage  as  Purser  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  He  and  the  Doctor  had  been 
dining  with  me  at  the  Australian  Club ;  I  went  on 
board  with  them,  and  played  cards  till  three  o'clock, 
when  I  left,  telling  Perkins  to  be  sure  and  be  at  the 
Club  at  nine  o'clock  for  breakfast,  as  he  was  to  come 
with  me  to  Paramatta  Races.  Next  morning  I  went 
down  to  breakfast,  and  asked  the  head-waiter  if  my 
friend  had  come  yet.  He  said  '  No,  sir ;  but  your 
ship  has  sunk.'  I'm  afraid  I  told  him  not  to  be  a 
d^d  fool,  adding  that  I  had  been  on  board  her  at 
three  o'clock  that  morning.  '  She  sank  at  four  o'clock, 
sir,  and  the  Pursei-'s  missing.  If  you  just  go  round 
the  corner  to  the  Government  House  steps  you  will 
see  her.'  I  went ;  and,  sure  enough,  there  the  poor 
ship  lay,  heeling  over  at  a  big  angle,  and  with  her 
bridge  just  awash.  I  asked  a  bystander  if  anything 
had  been  heard  of  the  Purser,  but  he  said,  '  No,  ex- 
cept that  the  divers  have  been  into  his  cabin,  and 
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he  isn't  there.'  I  comforted  myself  then  by  hoping 
that  he,  too,  had  followed  me  ashore,  not  caring  to 
stay  aboard  while  she  was  coaling.  Later  in  the  day, 
however,  I  heard  that  the  divers  had  been  into  his 
cabin,  and  that  though  it  was  dark  as  pitch,  one  of 
them  had  put  his  hand  up,  and  felt  the  poor  fellow's 
foot,  and  there  he  was,  sitting  in  his  chair.  It  seems 
that  the  Doctor  ran  down  to  him,  and  said,  '  Look 
sharp,  Perkins,  the  ship  is  sinking ! '  He  was  half 
undressed,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  went  back  into 
his  cabin  to  finish  his  toilet,  or  secure  his  money  and 
valuables,  that  the  door  shut  to  after  him,  and  that 
when  once  the  vessel  was  under  water,  no  strength 
in  the  world  could  have  opened  it.  The  poor  fellow 
saw  at  once  that  it  was  all  up,  and  on  his  desk  were  the 
following  lines,  scribbled  in  pencil : — '  Shut  in — dying 
like  a  rat  in  a  trap,  cannot  write  more ' ;  and  then 
some  scratches,  and  that  was  all.  I  was  terribly  cut 
up,  as  he  was  such  a  real  good  fellow,  and  he  and 
I  had  been  particularly  friendly  all  the  voyage. 
The  officers  lost  all  their  clothes,  and  as  I  was  stay- 
ing in  Sydney  for  a  time,  I  lent  them  some  of 
mine." 

"  But    there    is    an    Austral    running    now,"    said 
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Darrell ;  "  a  man  I  know  went  out  in  her  last 
autumn :  I  suppose  she  is  another  boat  ?  I  rather 
wonder  at  the  Orient  people  naming  a  boat  after 
one  as  unfortunate  as  the  Austral.'" 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  the  same  boat.  They  built  a  dock 
round  her,  pumped  her  dry,  raised  her,  and  ran  her 
on  the  ^^'^estern  Ocean  to  restore  confidence  in  her." 

Four  days  afterwards  they  arrived  in  the  Wakatipu 
at  Auckland.  Her  commander,  Captain  Wheeldon, 
was  the  Commodore  of  the  Union  S.S.  Company's 
fleet ;  and  though  he  had  repeatedly  been  offered  newer 
and  better-fitted  vessels,  he  stuck  to  his  old  love. 
She  was  a  first-rate  sea-boat,  and  though  perhaps  the 
menu  was  not  quite  as  \'aried  and  rcchei'chc  as  that 
on  the  Aush'a/asia,  still,  they  were  very  well  cared 
for.  Auckland  harbour,  though  not  so  large  as 
Sydney,  is  very,  very  beautiful,  and  at  the  Northern 
Club  there,  thanks  to  Penrose,  they  were  made 
honorary  members,  and  dined  excellently  well.  Next, 
a  few  hours  at  Gisborne  and  Napier,  and  then  to 
Wellington,  New  Zealand's  empire  city.  Here, 
again,  Penrose  had  made  all  right  for  them,  by  giv- 
ing  them    a    letter    to    the    secretary,    a    real    good 

fellow,  and  an  admirable  secretary  too. 
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"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  place  for  wind  ? "  said 
Jack  Darrell,  as  he  recovered  his  hat  for  about  the 
tenth  time. 

•'  It  is  the  windiest  place  on  earth,"  said  Causland ; 
'*  in  fact,  a  Wellington  man  can  always  be  recognised 
at  once  by  his  habit  of  clapping  his  hand  to  his  hat, 
as  he  rounds  the  comer." 

The  following  evening  they  left  for  Lyttleton, 
which  they  reached  next  morning.  Here  they 
found  a  telegram  from  Baynton  saying  that  they 
would  find  him  at  the  Christchurch  Club,  where 
they  were  to  lunch  with  him,  and  drive  to  Fern- 
field  afterwards  in  the  coach.  Having  cleared  their 
baggage  at  the  Customs,  they  got  into  the  train 
for  Christchurch.  Causland,  who  was  going  to 
stay  with  some  people  in  Invercargill,  and  meant 
to  stop  one  night  in  Christchurch,  accompanied 
them. 

"  Here  we  are  in  the  tunnel,"  said  he,  as  directly 
after  they  left  Lyttleton  they  entered  the  tunnel 
through  the  Port  Hills.  "  This  tunnel  was  conceived 
and  carried  out  by  IVIoorhouse,  and  a  wonderful  per- 
formance it  was  for  a  young   and   struggling  colony. 

No   man   but   an   EngUshman   would    dare   to   tackle 
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such  a  gigantic  undertaking  under  similar  circum- 
stances." 

"Ah,  here  is  Opawa,"  said  he,  as  a  few  minutes 
later  the  train  drew  up  at  a  station,  just  after  they 
had  cleared  the  tunnel.  "  I  never  pass  this  place 
without  thinking  of  my  old  friend  Reid,  of  whom 
I  spoke  the  other  day.  He  had  a  lovely  place 
close  here.  Just  down  there,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  is  Riverside,  where  I  have  had  many  a  good 
luncheon,  on  occasions  when  the  hounds  have  met 
there  for  a  drag  hunt,  and  a  real  stiff  line  it  is 
too,  I  can  tell  you.  Any  quantity  of  big  stiff 
posts  and  rails.  There  used  always  to  be  an 
unlimited  supply  of  jumping  power  of  the  best 
there." 

"  Now,  then,"  said  he,  as  they  steamed  into  Christ- 
church  Station,  "  here  you  are  at  your  destination ; 
you  had  better  send  all  your  luggage  to  the  cloak- 
room. Baynton  will  probably  send  a  man  up  to 
Anderley  with  it  by  train." 

Having  deposited  their  luggage  at  the  cloakroom, 

they  jumped  into   a   hansom,  and   were   soon   at   the 

Christchurch    Club,    which,   though    only    a    wooden 

building,  and   not   very   large,  was   an   excellent   and 
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popular  club,  and  more  affected,  perhaps,  by  squatters 
than  the  Canterbury  Club,  the  other  side  of  the 
Avon,  which  flowed  through  the  town,  though  that, 
too,  leaves  but  little,  if  anything,  to  be  desired,  and 
is  most  admirably  managed.  Here  they  found  George 
Baynton,  who  welcomed  them  most  cordially.  After 
luncheon,  and  a  game  of  billiards,  they  started  for 
Fernfield  in  the  coach. 

"  Capital  roads  you  have  in  this  country,"  said 
Dick. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Baynton  ;  "  no  better  anywhere 
in  the  world." 

"  Niceish  near  leader  that — shows  a  lot  of  quahty," 
said  Jack  Darrell. 

"  Yes,  he  won  me  three  races  last  year,  the 
Christchurch  Hunt  Club  Point-to-point,  the  United 
Hunt  Steeplechase,  and  the  Hunters'  Hurdle  Race 
at  Riccarton.  His  leg  gave  way,  and  I  fired  him  last 
August.  I  have  been  driving  him  in  the  lead  for  the 
last  four  months." 

"  And  a  capital  thing  too,"  said  Dick ;  "  keep 
the  weight  off  his  back." 

"  Here  is   Kaiapoi.     We  used   to   have  a  first-rate 

doctor  here,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has  gone  down 
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to  Christchurch  now.  Would  either  of  you  like 
to  drive  ? " 

"  Thanks,"  said  Dick ;  "  I  should  very  much.  I 
am  a  duffer  at  the  game,  but  I  should  like  to  drive 
a  bit." 

They  were  a  nice  handy  team,  though  the  near 
leader  puUed  hard.  After  three  miles  more  they 
came  to  Brockhurst. 

"  We  will  go  in  here,  at  the  white  gate  to  the 
right,"  said  Baynton ;  "  give  the  horses  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  some  gruel.     Give  me  the  horn,  Ingram." 

Baynton  then  proceeded  to  play  a  tune  on  the 
coach  -  horn  as  they  drove  up  towards  the  house. 
Out  came  two  or  three  people  in  a  jiffey,  amongst 
them  Mr  Croston,  the  owner  of  the  place. 

"  How  are  you,  Baynton,  old  chap  ?  Come  in 
all  of  you ;  just  got  the  last  lot  of  Scotch  whisky 
on  tap,  and  very  good  it  is,   I  can  assure  you." 

"  All  right.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  two 
friends,  Darrell  and  Darford.  I  want  you  to  show 
them  King  Charming  and  the  other  ponies." 

"  Certainly  I  will.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
New  Zealand  ? " 

"  Haven't    had    much   time   to  judge   of  it,"   said 
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Dick.  "  We  only  landed  at  Lyttleton  this  morn- 
ing." 

They  were  soon  in  their  host's  comfortable  snug- 
gery, where  they  sampled  the  whisky,  and  very 
excellent  they  found  it. 

"  The  ponies  will  be  up  by  this  time,"  said  Croston. 
"  I  told  them  to  drive  them  up." 

The  quartette  then  sallied  out  to  the  stables,  where 
King  Charming,  Mr  Croston 's  stud  pony,  was  com- 
fortably located  in  a  big  roomy  box. 

"  What  a  beautiful  little  fellow  ! "  said  Jack  Darrell ; 
and  so  he  was. 

"  Yes ;  he  is  the  show  pony  of  New  Zealand,"  said 
Croston ;  "  and  I  am  breeding  a  lot  of  ponies.  Here 
they  come,"  said  he,  as  some  ten  or  twelve  yearhngs, 
two  and  three-year-olds,  and  others,  came  galloping 
up  into  the  big  fold  yard.  After  a  few  minutes' 
inspection  they  bade  adieu  to  JNIr  Croston,  and  drove 
on  to  Fernfield. 

"  How  far  are  we  from  your  place  now  ? "  said 
Jack,  as  they  got  out  again  into  the  road. 

"  Barely   fifteen   miles    from    here,   and    a    capital 

road  all  the  way." 

"  There ! "    said  Baynton,  as  they  drove  up  to  the 
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door  at  his  house ;    "  three   hours   and   forty    minutes 
since  we  left  the  chib  at  Christchurch." 

"  Very  good  going,  I  call  it,"  said  Dick ;  "  thirty 
miles,  and  we  were  at  least  half-an-hour  at  Brock- 
hurst." 

Mrs  Baynton  met  them  at  the  front  door,  and 
was  delighted  to  welcome  Dick,  whom  she  already 
knew,  as  she  had  stayed  at  Darford,  when  she  and 
her  husband  were  last  at  home. 

"  Why  didn't  you  bring  Carrie  with  you  ?  You 
gave  us  no  time  to  answer  your  letter,  saying  that 
you  were  coming,  or  I  should  have  begged  you  to 
bring  her  with  you ;  she  would  have  enjoyed  the 
voyage,  and  she  and  I  could  have  had  great  fun 
driving  about  with  Topsy,  and  hunting  with  George's 
hounds.     He  is  going  to  begin  to-morrow." 

"  You  don't  know  JNIr  Darrell,  do  you,  Mrs 
Baynton  ?  though  Baynton  does,  as  he  stayed  with 
him  while  you  were  with  us." 

"  How  do  you  do  ?      I'm  so  glad  you  came  too  ! " 

"  Thank  you ;  but  are  you  sure  I  sha'n't  be  in 
the  way  ?  " 

"  Oh   dear,  no ;   our   Colonial   houses   are   wonder- 
fully elastic,  I  can  assure  you." 
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"  Here's  a  bit  of  luck,"  said  Jack  Darrell ;  "  but 
we  have  got  no  horses." 

"  George  has  got  plenty  of  horses.  They  are 
nearly  all  turned  out ;  but  horses  in  this  country 
can  carry  you  wonderfully  well,  even  in  a  fast  run, 
without  having  any  corn  at  all." 

After  dinner  that  evening  George  Baynton  said, 
"  I'm  going  to  hunt  to-morrow.  You  fellows  won't 
care  for  it,  I  fear,  after  English  hunting ;  but  still, 
you  will  have  a  ride,  and  see  hounds  work.  I  have 
got  three  couple  and  a  half  of  young  hounds  to 
enter." 

"  Have  you  much  wire  here  ? "  said  Darrell. 

"  Plenty  of  wire.  You  will  see  some  people  ride 
over  it.  It  is  wonderful  how  horses  jump  it  here ; 
they  don't  make  many  mistakes.  Horses'  eyes  are 
wonderfully  good,  and  though,  of  course,  they  do  fall 
over  it  sometimes,  a  horse  that  has  once  been  schooled, 
and  takes  kindly  to  jumping  wire,  very  seldom  touches 
it.  I  have  one  horse  that  I  hunt  three  days  a  fort- 
night, and  sometimes  two  days  a  week.  He  jumps 
wire  like  a  stag.  At  first  I  used  to  ride  him  up  to 
it,  hit   it  with   my   whip,   turn   him   round   and   give 

him    half-a-dozen    lengths'    run    at    it,    and    he    sailed 
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over.  Now  I  don't  even  do  that.  Frank  England 
has  a  wonderful  old  horse  that  he  calls  Tallyho. 
He  jumps  bare  wire  for  choice.  He  is  a  very  good 
man  to  hounds." 

"  I  can't  fancy  myself  riding  over  bare  wire,  that's 
quite  certain,"  said  Jack  Darrell.  "  You  see,  at 
home  we  have  always  been  taught  to  consider  it 
unsportsmanlike  to  ride  at  wire ;  it  mutilates  your 
horses  so." 

"  Yes,"  said  Baynton ;  "  but  then  at  home  wire 
is,  or,  rather,  used  to  be,  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  However,  it  is  fairly  tackled  now  by  each 
hunt,  and  they  manage  to  get  most  of  the  farmers 
to  take  it  down  for  the  hunting  season." 

"  Well,  here,  as   a   rule,  it   is  plainly  to   be   seen, 

as  when  a  country  is  fenced  in  it  is  generally  done 

as  follows : — First  a  bank  three  feet   high,   and   then 

posts   on   the    top    of    the    bank   with   two   or   three 

strands   of  wire   stretched   tightly   across,   in  all,  four 

feet  high ;   gorse   is   then    planted   on   the   bank,   and 

in  a  very  short  time  it  grows  up  and  makes  a  splendid 

fence.      It  is  soon  a  foot  or  more  over  the  wire,  and 

then  there  is  but  little  danger,  though  wire  stretches 

a  lot,  and  if  a  strand  is  carried  up,  as  it  sometimes 
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is,  in  a  fork  of  tlie  gorse,  it  is  quite  possible  to  get 
a  veiy  bad  fall." 

"  Mrs  Baynton  said  before  dinner  that  you  could 
mount  us  to-morrow,"  said  Dick  Darford. 

"  Of  course  I  can,  and  will.  I  have  got  several 
very  useful  ones,  too.  They  are  most  of  them  out 
in  the  paddocks,  though ;  but  you  will  find  that  a 
paddock-fed  horse,  this  time  of  year,  can  race.  The 
'  tussock,'  as  we  call  the  native  grass  here,  is  as  good 
as  oats  nearly.  It  is  dry,  and  full  of  seeds  now,  and 
I  have  seen  horses  run  wonderfully  good  races  without 
having  been  stabled  at  all.  A  shearer  or  station  hand 
will  run  one  of  his,  and  perhaps  win  a  shearer's  race, 
or  some  race  or  other,  at  a  small  •  up  country '  meeting. 
If  the  horse  wins,  its  owner  at  once  thinks  that  he 
possesses,  if  not  a  cup  horse,  at  least  a  real  good  animal. 
So,  if  he  can  afFoi'd  it,  he  sends  it  to  a  trainer,  or,  if 
not,  gets  it  up  into  the  stable,  and  clothes  and  dresses 
it,  giving  it  the  best  of  oats,  beans  or  peas,  and  hay. 
There  is,  perchance,  another  meeting  in  a  month's 
time,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  horse 
starts,  a  red-hot  favourite,  and  is  beaten  to  blazes. 
Those  who   have   lost   their  money,  of  course,  swear 

the  horse  was  pulled ;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
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that  the  horse  is  a  couple  of  stone  worse  animal  than 
he  was  on  the  former  occasion.  In  two  or  three 
months'  time  he  would  have  probably  come  on  as 
much  again  as  he  has  now  gone  off.  This  is  invari- 
ably the  case  with  paddock  -  fed  horses  when  first 
brought  up  into  the  stable  and  regularly  trained.  As 
I  said  before,  however,  the  public,  who  have  lost  their 
money,  and  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  horses 
or  stable  management,  invariably  consider  that  they 
have  been  robbed ;  and  I  have  known  them  kick  up  a 
terrible  bobbery,  and  have  even  heard  of  the  stewards 
of  a  meeting  having  the  owner  and  jockey  of  the  horse 
before  them.  They  did  it  not  far  from  here  last 
season.  Henry  Lane  was  one  of  the  stewards,  and 
he  stuck  to  it  that  the  horse  had  been  beaten  on  its 
merits.  His  brother  stewards  were  so  positive  that 
the  horse  had  been  pulled  that  they  offered  to  bet 
Lane  any  reasonable  sum  that,  if  the  race  were  run 
over  again  the  following  day,  the  decision  would  be 
reversed,  and  that  most  signally.  Lane,  who  is  a  real 
good  sportsman,  interviewed  the  respective  owners, 
bought  the  winner  for  £40,  and  the  loser  for  £25, 
went  back  to  his  brother  stewards,  told  them  what  he 

had  done,  handed   over   the  loser   to   them,  and   told 
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them  to  put  up  their  own  jockey,  and  back  him  for 
as  much  as  ever  they  hked.  The  conditions  were 
identically  the  same  as  those  for  the  race  in  question, 
as  regards  distance  and  weight — two  miles  over  hurdles, 
weight  for  age.  Thomson,  M'Grain,  and  Ruddleford, 
the  other  stewards,  were  red-hot  in  favour  of  the  horse, 
which  they  swore  had  been  pulled,  and  backed  him 
'  till  the  cows  came  home.'  Lane  again  put  up  the 
man  who  rode  the  winning  horse  in  the  first  race ;  the 
other  people  wired  to  Christchurch  for  the  best  jockey 
in  New  Zealand  over  the  sticks.  He  came ;  but  the 
same  horse  won  a  little  bit  easier,  if  anything.  Lane 
found  himself,  after  the  race,  the  owner  of  two  useful, 
well-bred  horses  that  could  both  go  a  bit,  and  £320 
in  cash." 

"  He  was  a  good  plucked  one,  at  all  events,"  said 
Jack  Darrell. 

"  Yes,  of  course  he  was ;  but  he  knew  a  bit,  too. 
He  had  experienced  the  same  sort  of  thing  with  horses 
of  his  own ;  and,  more  than  that,  he  knew  the  owner 
and  rider  of  the  beaten  horse,  knew  him  to  be  straight 
as  a  gun,  and  that  was  good  enough  for  him." 

"  They  tell  me  that  people  whom  you  think  abso- 
lutely straight,  and  who  are  so  as  regards  everything 
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else,  will  put  you  in  the  hole  when  it  comes  to  racing," 
said  Jack  Darrell.  "  At  least,  dad  always  says  so ; 
but  then  he  had  an  unpleasant  experience  once,  and 
one  that  hit  him  very  hard,  too." 
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HORSE   AND    HOUND 

The  following  morning,  at  half- past  five,  George 
Baynton,  Darford,  and  Darrell,  with  twenty  couple 
of  hounds,  started  from  Fernfield,  and,  on  arri\'ing  at 
Anderley,  two  miles  from  the  house,  were  joined  by 
Baynton's  amateur  whip,  Frank  Bishop,  a  first-rate 
man  to  hounds,  and  passionately  fond  of  them,  both 
in  kennel  and  out.  On  arriving  at  RiverdowTi,  where 
lived  Mr  ^^alliant,  a  right  good  sportsman,  they  were 
welcomed  by  him,  and  a  son  and  daughter.  They 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  a  cup  of  dehcious  coffee, 
after  which  they  drew  the  home  paddock.  To  the 
ordinary  untravelled  Englishman,  the  word  paddock 
means  an  atom  of  a  handy  little  croft,  not  more,  in 
all  probability,  than  an  acre,  or  at  most  two,  in  size. 
Here,  in  New  Zealand,  for  Enghsh  field,  be  its  size 
one,    or    one    hundred    acres,    read    paddock.       This 

paddock,  however,  did  not  this  morning  hold  a  hare, 
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as,  being  down  in  English  grass,  it  was  too  lush  and 
close  after  the  heavy  rain  of  the  previous  night.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  they  enter  the  adjoining  paddock, 
which  was  a  bit  of  very  light  land  in  tussock,  on  the 
borders  of  the  ri^er-bed,  than  up  jumped  a  hare.  The 
hounds,  unfortunately,  got  a  view,  and  as  there  were 
a  lot  of  puppies,  and  even  the  steadiest  and  oldest 
hounds  were  inclined  to  be  wild,  no  sooner  did  the 
hare  turn  sharp  under  a  bank,  than  hounds  raced 
madly  on,  throwing  their  tongues.  Bishop  and  Dick 
Darford  got  round  them,  as  quick  as  they  could,  and 
INIr  Valliant's  hat  up  on  the  rising  ground,  in  the  home 
paddock,  showed  that  he  had  viewed  her.  Baynton 
soon  had  them  back,  and  on  the  line,  and  after  a  big 
ring  I'ound  the  bare  paddock,  she  lay  down  within 
twenty  yards  of  where  they  first  found  her.  Hounds 
had  by  this  time  worked  off'  their  unsteadiness,  and 
Old  Nimrod  pushed  her  up  out  of  a  gorse  bush,  in 
which  New  Zealand  abounds.  One  of  the  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  items  in  a  New  Zealand  farmer's 
annual  expenditure  is  his  bill  for  keeping  the  gorse 
fences  in  order.  Gorse,  since  "  Kissing  is  never  out 
of  fashion,  unless  the  gorse  is  out  of  bloom,"  is  in- 
variably   dropping    its    seeds,    which,    being    light    as 

thistledown  almost,  are  wafted   at   the  sweet   will   of 
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the  New  Zealand  soii'-wester  hithei'  and  thither,  so 
that  a  farmer  without  a  yard  of  gorse-fence  on  his 
own  land,  will,  if  his  neighbours  be  slovenly  farmers, 
find  himself  over-run  with  gorse  bushes  springing  up 
all  over  his  farm.  As  Mr  Overham,  the  best  farmer 
in  New  Zealand,  who  owned  a  lovely  property  of  one 
thousand  acres,  which  he  farmed  himself,  some  thirty 
miles  from  Christchurch,  told  the  present  wi'iter : 
"  Gorse  is  a  splendid  servant,  but  a  terribly  bad 
master."  The  tussock  being  fairly  high  here,  and 
Old  Nimrod  casting  widely  on  his  own  responsibility, 
hounds  did  not  get  a  view,  but  scoring  with  alacrity 
to  his  cry,  they  rattled  her  along  the  same  big  ring 
the  reverse  way.  Back  again !  she  pursued  the  same 
tactics  a  second  time ;  and,  being  again  compelled  to 
steal  away,  she  was  viewed  by  Jack  Darrell  who  had 
just  begun  for  the  first  time  that  morning  to  be  able 
to  look  anywhere  else  but  at  his  horse's  head,  the 
horse  in  question  being  a  thoroughbred  four-year-old 
by  Anteros,  who  was  by  Loiterer,  who  was  by 
Stockwell,  and  as  this  was  his  maiden  essay  in  the 
hunting  -  field,  he  nearly  unshipped  Jack  Darrell  a 
score  of  times.  By  now,  however,  he  was  rapidly 
becoming  amenable  to  discipline,  and  ceasing  to  wish 

to  knock  his  rider's  head  off  every  moment  by  throwing 
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his  own  up.  The  martingale  with  which  he  started, 
had  been  for  some  time  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
sun  was  now  getting  very  powerful,  scent  began  to 
fail,  and  hounds  were  brought  to  their  noses  across 
the  native  tussock.  Through  the  gate  went  the  hare, 
and,  turning  right-handed  up  a  gi-een  lane,  scent 
improved  a  bit,  and,  after  a  mile  and  a  half,  they  ran 
from  scent  to  view,  and  rolled  her  over  handsomely. 

"  Did  you  notice  Rosamond,  that  black-and-tan 
coloured  bitch  that  was  always  bang  in  front?"  said 
Baynton. 

"  Indeed  I  did ;  I  saw  her  turn  as  though  she  were 
coursing  a  hare,  she  must  be  a  very  low-scented  one." 

"  Yes ;  but  the  funny  part  of  it  is  that  this  is  her 
second  season,  and  all  last  season  she  was  utterly 
useless.  She  used  to  run  about  after  my  horse  all 
day,  never  left  me  by  any  chance,  and  was  the  shyest 
hound  in  kennel  I  ever  saw.  She  is  such  a  beautiftilly- 
bred  one,  that  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  draft 
her,  though  Kiddeford  offered  me  five  pounds  for  her, 
on  account  of  her  looks  alone,  and  said  that  he  should 
breed  from  her;  so,  as  both  her  sire  and  mother  were 
of  the  black-and-tan  breed,  which  produces  the  best 
hounds  in  the  world,  I  bred  from  her  myself.  She 
had  seven  beautiful  puppies  by  Old  Nimrod, — there 
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are  two  of  them  close  to  you,  and  they  both  look 
like  being  good  hounds.  She  was  a  splendid  mother, 
and  took  pieces  out  of  several  people's  nether  garments 
while  she  was  nursing  her  puppies.  I  knew  she  would 
enter,  and  run  up  too,  to-day." 

"  Yes ;  she  is  just  about  your  best  hound ;  she 
can  not  only  race,  but  look  how  she  picked  it  out 
on  that  stony  paddock  by  the  river  bed." 

"  Sir  Geoffrey  Jennings  —  you  know  him,  you 
hunted  with  his  hounds  when  you  were  staying 
with  us  last  season — he  always  says  that  a  well-bred 
young  bitch  hound  should  never  be  given  up  entirely 
till  she  has  had  one  litter.  If  she  is  a  real  good 
hound  her  first  season,  it  is  madness  to  breed  from 
her,  but  if  she  is  no  use,  and  ought  to  be  a  good 
hound,  then  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  breed  from  her." 

"  Shall  you  draw  again  ? " 

"  No ;  it  is  too  bright  and  hot." 

Mr   Valliant    now    came   up,   and   asked   Baynton 

to  come  back  by  the  house,  as  he  particularly  wanted 

him   to   taste   some   "  cherry   whisky,"   which   he   had 

just   had   out   from   home.     As   it   was   little,  if  any, 

farther,  they   went   that   way ;   and,  on   sampling   the 

cherry  whisky,  one  and  all   pronounced  it  to  be  the 

very  best. 
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"  What  I  like  about  it,"  said  Baynton,  who,  as 
always  after  a  successful  hunt,  was  in  the  highest 
spirits,  "  what  I  like  about  it  is,  you  could  drink  a 
lot  of  it — '  Take  it  in  a  moog,'  in  fact,  without  its 
hurting  you ;  it  is  not  half  so  rich  and  sticky  as 
'  cheiTy  brandy.'  though  that  is  ripping  stuff." 

"  How  do  you  like  it,  Ingi*am  ? "  said  IMr  Valliant 
to  Baynton's  invaluable  Fidus  Achates,  to  whom  he 
also  gave  a  glass. 

"  I'd  rather  have  beer,  sir,  thank  you." 

"  All  right.  AVillie,  bring  out  a  pint  of  beer  for 
Ingram."  JNIr  Valliant's  people  at  home  were  the 
famous  brewers,  and  he  got  all  his  beer  from  tliem  ; 
consequently,   Ingram  did  not  suffer  much. 

Getting  behind   four  big  cigars,   Baynton,  Dan*ell, 

Darford,    and    Bishop    started    for    home.       Baynton 

rode   in   perfect   silence  for  half-a-mile,  apparently   in 

the    deepest    thought ;   so   much   so,   that   the   others 

thought  it  better  not  to  disturb  his  apparently  deep 

meditations.      Suddenly  looking  up,  with  a  heavenly 

smile   on   his  jolly,   John   Bull  face,   he  said :   "  It   is 

true ;    all  time's  lost  wot  ain't  spent  in  'untin'."     No 

bad  judge,    JNIaster   George   Baynton,  and   you  could 

not   make   an  apter   quotation !     Was  there  ever  any 

book  dealing  with  any  sport  in  the  world,  that  was, 
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"as  regards  the  sport  which  it  afFected,"  half  as 
bibhcal  as  "  Handley  Cross  ?  " 

"Directly  George  begins  to  quote  'Jorrocks'  I 
know  he  is  all  right  and  perfectly  happy,"  said  Mrs 
Baynton,  who  was,  if  possible,  too  good  for  him. 
Very  fond  of  her  husband,  and  his  hounds  and  horses 
too,  was  she,  and  gi-eat  the  sport  that  she  saw 
when  riding  or  driving  her  favourite  Topsy,  a  nice 
black  cobby  mare,  who  was  what  "Jorrocks"  would 
have  called  a  Qui  Tam. 

Hounds  fed  and  luncheon  over,  they  proceeded 
to  the  billiard  -  room,  where  Master  Jack  Baynton, 
George  Baynton's  son  and  heir,  marked  for  them. 

"  Jack  is  very  fond  of  hunting,  aren't  you.  Jack  ? " 
said  his  father. 

"  Yes,  I  love  it,"  said  .Jack.  "  I  say,  father,  wasn't 
Mr  Denham,  my  tutor,  wrong  when  he  told  me  that 
the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  were  the  two  grandest 
books  of  aU  time,  and  worth  all  the  others  put 
together  ?  I  said  :  '  But  what  about  "  Jorrocks  "  ? 
I  know  father  says  that  that  is  the  grandest  book 
which  was  ever  written :  he  never  said  anything  about 
the  Bible.'" 

"  How  are  you  going  to  explain  that,  Baynton  ? " 

said  Jack  Darrell ;  "you  are  in  a  bit  of  a  hole  now." 
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"  Look  here,  Jack,"  said  his  father,  "  there  is  one 
book  that  is  worth  all  the  others,  that  ever  were,  or 
ever  will  be  written,  and  that  is  the  Bible.  But  a 
man  can  read  and  love  his  Bible,  and  still  be  fond 
of  other  books.  Mr  Denham  is  not  a  hunting  man, 
and  I  daresay  that  tiU  he  came  here  he  never  heard 
of  Handley  Cross,  or  Soapey  Sponge,  or  Beckford, 
or  Somerville,  but  he  may  be  a  very  clever  man, 
and  a  very  good  man,  without  knowing  much  about 
them.  I  think  that  Handley  Cross  and  Peter  Beck- 
ford's  '  Thoughts  on  Hunting,'  are  the  two  finest 
works  that  were  ever  written.  And  then,  though  he 
wasn't  a  hunting  man,  Shakespeare  comes  next.  He 
was  a  splendid  fellow,  though  nowadays  they  want 
us  to  believe  that  Bacon  wrote  the  plays. " 

"  Now,  then.  Jack,"  said  his  mother,  entering  the 

room,  "  I  want  you  to  ride  Topsy  down  to  Anderley, 

and  send  a  telegram  to  Mrs   Ireland.     I    have  asked 

her  to  come  up  for  a  few  days,  and  bring  her  Jack ; 

you   and    he   can    hunt   together."     Then   turning   to 

her   husband :    "  I   am   quite   sure   that   Mr   Denham 

has   had   enough   of  Jorrocks  since   he   came  here  to 

make  up   for  any  previous  ignorance  on  the  subject, 

for  you  dose  us  all  with  it  eveiy  day." 

"  I  say,  Baynton,"  said   Jack  Darrell,    "  have   you 
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ever     tried     that     four  -  year  -  old     that     I     rode     this 
morning  ? " 

"  Never ;  I  only  broke  him  last  spring,  and  turned 
him  out  again.  I  brought  him  up  ten  days  ago, 
so  as  to  get  his  back  down  a  bit  for  one  of  you  to 
ride.     You  like  him,  don't  you  ? " 

"  Rather !  If  he  cannot  gallop  I  am  very  much 
mistaken." 

"  Yes,  he  always  could,  ever  since  he  was  a  year- 
ling, go  clean  away  from  all  the  others  in  the 
paddock ;  I  never  saw  anything  that  could  at  all 
extend  him.  It  is  not  an  absolute  criterion,  perhaps, 
but  still,  it  was  always  a  case  of  him  first,  and  the 
rest  nowhere ;  and,  sometimes,  when  they  would  start 
from  one  end  of  the  long  paddock,  which  is  over  half- 
a-mile  straight,  he  would  start  a  hundred  yards  behind 
the  others,  and  go  through  them,  after  about  half-way, 
and  win  by  a  distance  nearly." 

"  Is  he  for  sale  ? " 

"  Yes,  he  is ;  but  I  want  a  lot  of  money  for  him." 

"  How  is  he  bred  on  his  dam's  side  ? " 

"  She  was  out  of  Ravenswing,  who  won  the 
New  Zealand  Grand  National ;  she  was  out  of  Lady 
Ravensworth  by  Ravensworth,  and  he  was  a  grand- 
son of  Old  Touchstone." 
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"What,  the  old  Eaton  Touchstone?" 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  By  Jove,"  said  Dick  Darford,  "  I  saw  his  skeleton 
at  Eaton.  I  went  there  one  day  with  three  or  four 
of  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry.  The  Duke  used  to  com- 
mand them  at  one  time,  and  was  always  kindness 
itself  to  them  all.  They  were  always  welcome  at 
Eaton  to  see  the  horses,  mares,  yearlings,  and  foals." 

"  What  a  stud  that  is ! "  said  George  Baynton, 
"  and  what  a  fine  judge  of  a  race-horse  the  Duke 
is ;  he  doesn't  make  mistakes !  He,  without  con- 
sulting a  soul,  gave  what  was  then  a  phenomenal 
price  for  Doncaster,  the  winner  of  the  Derby  of  1873. 
He  sired  Bend  Or,  Bend  Or  begot  Ormonde  ;  Ormonde 
was  the  father  of  Orme,  who  got  Flying  Fox,  about 
whom  I  have  had  a  great  tip." 

"  I  have  got  a  nice  little  treble-event  bet  at  a 
nice  price,"  said  Jack  Darrell. 

"  A  poor  game  that,"  said  Baynton ;  "  much 
better  take  five  to  one  about  a  horse  for  one  race, 
and  then  have  the  five  to  put  on  to  whatever  you 
fancy  for  the  next  race." 

"  I  don't  agree  with   you   there,"   chimed  in  Dick 

Darford.      "  I  think  it  is  such  fun  to  have   even  the 

chance  of  pulling  off  a  treble  event  like  the  Guineas, 
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Derby,  and  Leger :  and  if  it  did  come  off,  how  hard 
to  hold  one  would  be !  I  propose  to  take  you  fellows 
up  to  Harley  Down  to-morrow ;  the  team  has  had  a 
rest  to-day,  and  we  will  dri^  e  up,  it  is  only  five-and- 
twenty  miles.  I'll  write  and  say  that  we  are  coming, 
and  they  will  put  us  up  for  as  long  as  we  like.  I 
vote  we  come  back  on  Friday,  though,  as  we  ought 
to  hunt  on  Saturday.  I  shall  have  to  take  hounds 
up  there  for  a  week  soon ;  they  are  very  keen,  and 
all  the  people,  for  thirty  miles  up,  come  do\\Ti  and 
stay  at  Culverton  and  the  other  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Lane  always  gives  a  dance,  and  so  does 
Thomson,  who  manages  Culverton.  It  is  a  great 
week  entirely ;  there  is  only  one  topic  of  conversation 
amongst  the  men.  and  that  is  racing !  The  Mel- 
bourne and  New  Zealand  Cups  are  discussed  and 
argued  over  till  one  gets  a  bit  tired  of  them,  I  can 
assure  you." 

"  What  is  the  next  big  event  at  Christchurch  ? " 
said  Darrell. 

"The  Autumn  handicap,  worth  a  monkey  added 
money,  a  mile  and  a  half.  We  always  get  one  or 
two  real  big  fields,  too,  in  the  Nurseries,  and  some 
of  the  owners  back  some  of  the  lightly-weighted  ones, 

as   if  they  only   had  to   put   it  down   to   pick   it  up 
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again.  The  meeting  begins  next  Tuesday.  We  race 
eveiy  other  day  here ;  it  gives  horses  time  to  recover 
from  a  severe  race,  and  spins  out  the  fun  as  well. 
The  race  meetings  are  the  only  holidays  that  some 
'  up  country '  people  ever  have.  Christchurch  is  very 
frill,  and  quite  en  fete  ioY  both  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  meetings.  If  a  'globe  trotter'  had  no 
experience  of  New  Zealand,  other  than  that  obtained 
at  race  meetings,  he  would  think  they  were  on  a 
perpetual  spree.  I  am  going  to  the  Christchurch 
Club ;  you  had  both  better  do  the  same.  I  will  wire 
for  rooms.  Has  Jack  gone  yet  ? "  he  shouted  to 
Mrs  Baynton. 

"  No,"  said  she ;  "  here  he  comes  on  Trinket." 
"  Wait  a  bit,  Jack,  while  I  write  another  wire. 
There,"  said  he,  as  he  came  back  after  assisting,  with 
a  hunting-whip.  Jack's  little  mare,  who  rather  objected 
to  larking  in  cold  blood,  over  the  hiu'dles  that  divided 
the  lawn  from  the  front  paddock ;  "  you  are  nearly 
sure  to  be  able  to  get  rooms  at  the  club  now, 
whereas  if  you  had  put  it  off  till  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting  you  might  have  found  every  room  taken." 

Three  hours  and  a  half,  more  or  less  on  the  collar 
the    whole    way,    landed    them    at   Harley   Down    in 

time   for   luncheon   the   following  day.      They   found 
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Harry  Lane,  the  hero  of  the  story  told  by  Baynton 
to  Darrell  and  Darford,  anent  the  match  over  hurdles, 
waiting  for  them  on  the  verandah  as  they  drove  up 
to  the  door. 

"  Father,"  he  shouted,  '•  come  and  look  after  these 
chaps,  while  I  take  the  team  down  to  stables,"  and, 
jumping  on  to  the  box-seat,  he  deposed  Jack  and 
Darrell,  who  was  driving,  and  was  introduced  and 
deposed  at  the  same  moment.  Leaving  the  trio  to 
the  care  of  Mr  Lane,  who  at  this  moment  emerged 
from  the  hall  door,  he  drove  the  team  down  to  the 
stables. 

"  Ha  !  ha  ! "  said  dear  old  Mr  Lane.  "  Welcome 
as  flowers  in  May,  my  dear  Baynton ;  and  you  too, 
though  I  don't  know  you  yet.  Just  out  from  home, 
I  see ! " 

"  How  is  that,  sir  ?  "  said  Jack.  "  Do  we  look 
so  very  '  verdant '  ? " 

"  By  no  means.  But  smart  as  the  young  Colonial 
is,  and  I  consider  my  own  boys  young  Colonials,  there 
is  a  something.  Our  young  feUows  dress  just  as  well, 
and  are  equally  well  set  up  in  every  way,  but,  for 
instance,  you  would  never  see  one  of  my  lads  with 
a  hard  pot  hat  on,  in  the  country  at  all  events." 

"  And   they   are    right,   sir,"    said    Dick    Darford, 
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"  of  course  they  are ;  but  my  soft  hat  and  cap  are 
both  annexed  by  my  steward.  He  said  they  weren't 
fit  to  go  on  shore,  and  I  firmly  beheve  he  took 
particular  pains  to  make  them,  '  for  the  time  being, 
at  all  events,'  answer  to  his  description." 

"  What  a  fine,  fertile  country  this  is,  Mr  Lane," 
said  Jack  Darrell. 

"  Yes,  it  is  that ;  and  we  have  some  marvellously 
good  crops  of  oats  on  this  Hmestone  country,  I  can 
assure  you.  By  the  way,  Baynton,  what  sort  of  a 
lambing  have  you  had  ? " 

"  Very  good,  indeed,  thanks." 

"  We  are  all  sheep-farmers  here,  you  know,  Mr 
Darrell,"  said  his  host ;  "  and  the  most  important 
erection  on  a  run  is  always  the  wool  -  shed.  Men 
don't  think  half  so  much  about  the  house  in  their 
early  and  struggling  days.  You  will  see  what  a  New 
Zealand  man  can  do  next  November.  What  should 
you  say  if  I  told  you  that  I  had  known  many  men 
who  could  shear  one  hundred  sheep  in  a  day  ? " 

"  I  shouldn't  say  anything,  sir,"  said  Jack  Darrell ; 
"  I  couldn't  without  being  very  rude ! " 

"  In  other  words,  you  would  not  think  it  polite  to 

tell  me  that  I  was  a  decided   liar ;    decided  will   do 

as  well  as  any  other  word  for  the  quaUfying  adjective, 
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as  it,  and  another  word  not  acceptable  to  ears  polite, 
which  is  generally  associated  with  liar,  both  begin 
and  end  with  D ! " 

"  How  are  the  hounds,  Baynton  ? " 

"  All  right,  thanks.  I  had  both  the  puppies 
that  you  walked  for  me  out  yesterday.  I  think 
Mariner,  the  dog.  will  make  a  very  useful  hound 
indeed." 

"  By  the  way,  Baynton,  my  boy,  I  heard  from 
Frank  O'Connell  yesterday ;  you  remember  that  he 
inherited  a  fine  property  in  Natal  from  his  uncle  ? 
He  says  that  he  often  wishes  he  was  back  with  us. 
He  says  that  the  Boers  are  perfect  pigs,  not  only  in 
their  habits,  but  in  their  manners,  and  that  English- 
men who  have  been  in  the  Colony  for  many  years 
say  that,  since  Majuba  Hill,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  disgraceful  peace  thereafter  in  1881,  the  Boers 
have  done  nothing  but  insult  every  Englishman ; 
and  that,  since  the  .Jameson  Raid,  things  have 
been  going  from  bad  to  worse.  He  says  that  the 
women  are,  if  possible,  worse  than  the  men ;  he  also 
says  that  the  Boers  are  on  the  very  best  of  terms  with 
the  Portuguese,  and  that  it  is  believed  they  have 
been  getting  in  arms  and  munitions  of  war  of  all 
sorts  for   the   last   fifteen   years,    but   especially   since 
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the  Jameson  Raid,  through  Delagoa  Bay.  He  wrote 
me  a  very  long  letter  ;  I  will  bring  it  out  here.  And, 
by  the  way,  what  will  you  have  before  luncheon  ? " 

"  Beer,  please,"  said  Baynton ;  "  unless  you  have 
got  some  of  the  stuff  that  Valliant  gave  us  yesterday 
after  hunting—'  cheiTy  whisky,'  he  called  it ;  it  was  just 
ripping,  and  I  don't  believe  a  pint  of  it  would  hurt  you." 

"  Never  heard  of  it ;  but  the  beer  is  all  right." 

"  It  never  was  wrong  yet  since  I  knew  Harley 
Down,  Mr  Lane." 

*'  Nor  ever  will  be,  if  I  can  help  it,  and  as  long  as 
I  can  drink  it.  I  don't  much  care  what  happens  to 
all  the  other  stuff.  Still,  I  am  one  of  the  few  of  my 
contemporaries  who  can  drink  beer  nowadays." 

"  By — Jove ! "  said  Dick  Darford,  bounding  up 
from  one  of  JNIr  Lane's  luxurious  deck-chairs  with 
which  the  verandah  was  lavishly  furnished.  "  Did 
you  see  that.  Jack  ?  Sailed  over  four  feet  of  bare 
wire  if  it  was  an  inch  !  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  in 
my  life ;  and  she  meant  it,  too.  The  pony  is  cantering 
slowly  up  to  that  gate  down  the  drive ! " 

"  Here  !  where  the  ? — what   the  ? — how  the  ?     God 

bless  my  soul !     Has  he  gone  mad  ? "   said  Mr  Lane, 

as    Dick   Darford   took   two    strides    and   one   bound, 

and  was  over   the  verandah   fence,  dropping   at  least 
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eight  or  ten  feet  on  to  the  drive  below.  "  What's 
the  matter  with  him  !  " 

"  I  fancy  he  has  gone  to  open  the  gate  from  that 
paddock  into  the  drive,  sir,"  said  Jack  Darrell,  who, 
like  his  host,  had  been  considerably  electrified  by 
Dick  Darford's  performance.  "  I  see  a  lady  riding 
up  to  it." 

"  Oh !  that's  it,  is  it  ?  It  is  my  girl  Evie ;  but 
why  couldn't  he,  at  all  events,  run  down  the  steps  ? 
It  wouldn't  have  taken  him  five  seconds  longer." 

"  I  really  don't  know,  Mr  Lane ;  he  bounded  out 
of  that  deck-chair  as  if  a  certain  gentleman,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  had  kicked  him,  and  said  something 
about  jumping  bare  wire  and  meaning  it." 

"  If  he  means  that  The  Nugget  jumped  the  wire 
fence  between  this  front  paddock  and  the  next,  I 
expect  he  is  right,  as  Evie  never  thinks  of  going 
round  for  any  wire  fence  on  the  property." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  allow  your 
daughter  to  ride  by  herself  in  cold  blood  at  '  the  curse 
of  the  world  '  ?  " 

"  Come,    come,    my    lad ;    that   won't    do    at    all. 

'  Curse  of  the  world,'  indeed  !      Ha,  ha,  that  is  lovely  ! 

'  Curse  of  the  world ! '     How  on  earth  should   I  ever 

fence   my   run   without   it  ?      How   could   any   of  us 
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sheep-farmers  out  here,  and  in  Austraha  especially, 
fence  our  enormous  properties,  soine  of  them  a  day's 
ride  across  !  '  Curse  of  the  world  ! '  Ha,  ha,  ha,  forgive 
me,  my  lad  !  but  it  is  too  beautiful  to  hear  a  boy  just 
come  out  here  telling  an  old  squatter  like  myself  that 
wire  is  the  '  curse  of  the  world ' !  Why,  we  look  upon 
it  here  as  the  very  greatest  blessing,  I  do  most  posi- 
tively assure  you.  You  would  find  plenty  of  squatters 
here  who  would  tell  you — not  only  tJiink  it,  mind  you 
—  but  tell  you,  too,  that  you  were  quite  mad,  and  that 
they  thought  wire  the  squatter's  joy  and  comfort." 

"  I  really  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  Jack  Darrell, 
recovering  from  his  feeUng  of  wrath  and  disgust,  and 
pulUng  himself  together ;  "  but  surely  you  value  your 
daughter's  neck  too  highly  to  let  her  risk  it  thus 
frequently,  as  I  take  it  you  do,  from  what  you 
say ! " 

"  My  dear  boy,  she  is  as  safe  I'iding  over  five  feet 

of    bare   barbed-wire   on   The    Nugget   as   she   would 

be  riding  the  finest  timber-jumper  in  the  world  over 

an    ordinary    five  -  barred    gate.     We    not    only   jump 

wire  here,  but  we   specially  school   our   horses   to   it ; 

you  couldn't  live  with  hounds  for  five  minutes  out  here 

if  you  didn't.     I  know  well,  of  course,  that  at  home 

you  are  taught  that  it  is  not  only  reckless,  ridiculous 
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nonsense  to  think  of  riding  at  '  bare  wire,'  but  also 
positively  unsportsmanlike,  as  the  odds  are  so 
strongly  in  favour  of  your  ruining  a  valuable  horse, 
sometimes  irretrievably.  But  '  Alia  Patria,  Alii 
Mores ' !  There,  what  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
home-made  quotation  ?  Not  so  bad  for  an  old  'un, 
who  can  count  four  decades  since  he  left  Hari'ow." 

"  Plenty  of  fellows,  who  have  only  just  left  Harrow, 
or  Eton  either,  sir,  who  couldn't  better  it,  and 
wouldn't  be  clever  enough  to  originate  anything  half 
so  neat ! " 

"Nay,  lad,  there  was  nothing  clever  at  all  in 
that ;  but  I  personally  love  the  dear  old  classics. 
What  an  artful  old  chap  Horace  was  too,  wasn't  he  ? 
He  evidently  knew  how  to  get  round  Maecenas  with 
his  flatteries,  didn't  he  ?  I  always  think  he  must 
have  been  either  very  much  in  want  of  a  good 
dinner,  or  very  grateful  indeed  for  past  favours, 
when  he  wrote  the  ode  beginning  '  Maecenas  atavis 
edite  Regibus.' " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  acknowledge  that  what  you  have 
told  me  puts  quite  a  different  complexion  on  the 
thing,  and,  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  your  own  book,  I 
can  now  say,  '  Audi  alteram  partem.' " 

"  That's  good  :   yes,   you   can ;   and  the  more  you 
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see  of  this  country,  the  less  prone  you  will  be  to 
grumble  at  the  '  curse  of  the  world,'  as  you  call  it 
to-day.  However,  let  me  present  you  to  the  bare- 
wire  jumper !  Evie,  Mr  Darrell,  a  friend  of  George 
Baynton,  just  come  out  from  home,  and  doing  his 
best  to  render  himself  as  unpopular  as  Baynton  is 
the  reverse,  by  his  wholesale  abuse  of  poor  old  wire." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr  Darrell  ?  But,  after  all. 
Daddy,  you  know  you  have  sworn  frightfully  at  it 
yourself;  you  were  furious  when  your  dear  old 
Nobby  got  hurt  in  it,  and  you  didn't  actually  bless 
it  when  that  beautiful  colt  of  Maxim's  ruined  him- 
self for  life  in  it !  " 

"Not  necessary  to  introduce  you  to  this  man, 
Evie,"  said  her  father,  turning  to  Dick  Darford.  "  I 
wish  you  had  seen  him,  though,  when  he  first  saw 
you  jumping  the  wire  out  of  the  twenty  acres ;  he 
was  out  of  that  chair,  and  over  the  rails,  and  on  to 
the  drive  in  three  strides ! " 

"  I  certainly  have  learnt  to-day,  for  the  first  time 

in  my  life,  that  I  have  done  something  quite  heroic, 

and    I    have    been    doing    it    every   day    for    the    last 

three   or   four   years !      Do  you   really   mean   to   say, 

Mr  Darford,  that  there  are  not  thousands  of  EngUsh 

girls  who  would  ride  over  bare  wire  ? " 
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'•  Indeed  I  do ;  their  whole  education,  from  an 
equestrian  point  of  view,  forbids  them  ever  attempt- 
ing to  jump  wire  six  inches  high." 

"  That's  what  it  is,  Darford,"  said  Mr  Lane. 
"  Habit  is  second  nature." 

Dick  Darford  said  nothing  in  response  to  this, 
but,  looking  at  Miss  Lane,  found  himself  thinking 
that  the  habit  she  wore  fitted  her  to  perfection,  and 
that  the  figure  which  it  contained  was  absolutely 
perfect  too.  And  he  was  quite  right ;  for  of  all  the 
neat,  trim,  bonnie,  saucy,  piquant  little  lasses  that 
human  eye  e'er  rested  on,  Evie  Lane  was  just  about 
the  neatest,  trimmest,  bonniest,  sauciest,  and  piquant- 
est !  (fine  word  that  last !) 

"  By  the  way,  where's  that  beer  ? "  said  George 
Baynton. 

"  Why,  your  impetuous  friend  Darford  upset  the 
beer,  or  at  least  my  intentions  of  bringing  some ;  go 
and  ask  old  Anne  for  a  jug,  please." 

Exit,  with  gi-eat  rapidity,  George  Baynton.  Half- 
an  -  hour  later  they  were  all  assembled  round  the 
luncheon-table. 

"  I  hope  there  is  some  of  the  salad  I  love,"  said 
Baynton. 

"  Yes,"     said     Mrs     Lane ;      "  I     ordered     it     as 
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soon   as    I    saw   your    coach    at    the    bottom    of    the 
drive." 

"  Good  woman,"  said  Mr  Lane — "  best  wife  I  ever 
had ! "  As  Mrs  Lane  was  his  first  and  only  one, 
this  was  an  incontrovertible  assertion !  "  Try  my 
cold  grill,  Baynton,  concocted  by  myself  just  now  ! " 

"  This  is  good,"  said  Darrell. 

"  Well,  I  believe  I  have  mistaken  my  vocation. 
I  should  have  made  a  good  cook.  Ha,  ha !  I  re- 
member when  I  wanted  to  give  a  dinner  once  in 
London,  I  wanted  it  to  be  perfect,  and  I  interviewed 
'  Soyer,'  on  the  subject.  After  much  discussion, 
Soyer  said,  '  Give  me  five  pounds  for  each  one 
person,  and  I  will  provide  for  you  a  dinner  and 
wines  that  shall  make  Europe  ring  ! ' " 

"  If  I  had  been  there,  I  should  have  said  after 
that,  '  Soyez  tranquil ! ' "  said  Darrell. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  give  us  house-room  till  to- 
morrow ?  "  said  Baynton. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  I  hoped  you  were  coming  to  stay 
a  week  at  least !  " 

"  No ;  I  want  to  hunt  on  Saturday.  You  must 
let  Miss  Lane  come  back  with  us  in  the  coach.  The 
Nugget  must  come  too ;  young  Barnes  can  ride  her 
down." 
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"  Ah !  what  a  good  old  chap  his  father  is — old 
Barnes  the  pig-killer  !  " 

"Pig-killer!"  said  Darford ;  "surely  you  don't  keep 
one  man  to  do  nothing  but  kill  pigs  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  we  do,"  said  Mr  Lane,  with  a  wink  at 
George  Baynton ;  "we  get  tlii*ough  a  lot  of  pigs  in 
the  course  of  the  year  here,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  would  have  to  live  on  nothing 
else,  and  feed  all  your  neighbours  on  it  too,  to 
necessitate  your  keeping  a  man  to  do  nothing  else 
but  kill  pigs  !  " 

"  Well — so  it  is,  anyhow  ! " 

"  The  gov'nor  is  pulling  your  leg,"  said  Harry 
Lane,  who  had  just  entered  the  room,  very  hot  and 
tired,  after  a  set-to  with  a  buck-jumping,  pig-jumping 
colt.  "  He  means  that  old  Barnes  kills  the  wild  pigs 
on  the  runs,  and  plenty  of  work  he  has  too,  I  can 
assure  you.  Shall  we  take  the  dogs,  and  have  a 
pig  hunt  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Oh,  do  let  us ! "  said  Jack  Darrell. 

Pray  do  not  imagine  (any  of  my  readers)  for  one 
moment  that  you  are  going  to  be  regaled  with  any- 
thing like  so  exciting  a  story  as  an  account  of 
pig-sticking  in   India.      Fun,   however,  of  sorts  is  to 

be  got  out  of  a  pig  hunt  in  New  Zealand. 
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"  We  ought  to  try  and  borrow  Baldie,  little  Jock's 
dog ;    oughtn't  we,  Harry  ? "  said  George  Baynton. 

"  Rather !  He  is  the  best  pig-dog  in  the  country, 
and  a  wonder  for  wild  cattle." 

"  Wild  cattle  !  "  said  Jack  Darrell.  "  I  shall  expect 
to  hear  of  lions  and  tigers  next ! " 

"  We  really  have  wild  cattle  here,  though,  and 
lots  of  them  too.  When  the  country  was  first 
settled  there  were  no  fences,  and  the  cattle  got  into 
the  back  ranges,  and  soon  became  perfectly  wild. 
They  were  originally  of  the  purest  possible  breed ! " 

"  Is  that  how  the  wild  pigs  got  here  too  ? " 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  indeed !  Captain  Cook,  when  he 
discovered  New  Zealand,  left  some  pigs  in  the  country, 
and  they  increased  and  multiplied  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Mischievous  brutes,  too,  they  are,  I  can  tell 
you ;  if  they  were  not  we  should  not  wage  such  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  '  Captain  Cookers,' 
as  we  call  them." 

"  What  harm  do  they  do  you  ? " 

"  They  kill  and  eat  the  young  lambs,  when  first 
dropped,  whenever  they  get  the  chance ;  and,  as  on  a 
big  run  like  this,  with  many  thousands  of  sheep,  we  can't 
have  a  quarter  of  the  lambing  ewes  under  careful  super- 
vision, we  lose  a  lot  of  lambs  every  year  in  this  way." 
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Little  Jock,  who  thought  that  Baldie  was  worth  his 
weight  in  gold,  demurred  considerably  when  asked 
to  lend  his  famous  dog.  A  little  palm  oil,  however, 
judiciously  administered  by  George  Baynton  when 
nobody  was  looking,  had  the  desired  effect. 

"  He'll  no  go  wi'  ye,  though."  said  little  Jock, 
who  had  come  out  as  a  lad  from  not  very  far  north 
of  the  Tweed.     "  Ye'll  hae  tae  hae  a  bit  rope." 

This  was  soon  arranged,  and  Dick  Darford  started, 
riding  a  chestnut  mare,  and  leading  the  redoubtable 
tike.  The  party  consisted  of  Baynton,  Darrell, 
Darford,  Harry  Lane,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Evie 
Lane  on  The  Nugget.  Cassar  and  Gelert,  two 
magnificent  dogs  of  the  kangaroo  hound  type  —  and 
a  grand  type  it  is,  too — completed  the  pack. 

As  to  the  pedigree  of  Baldie,  perhaps  "  least  said 
soonest  mended,"  as  he  bore  a  certain  amount  of 
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family  resemblance  to  a  lot  of  dogs ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
as  with  Jorrock's  Artaxerxes,  a  case  of  his  pedigree 
not  being  of  the  purest. 

"  All  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell "  for  about 
half-a-mile,  when  a  rabbit  (C^esar  and  Gelert  in  hot 
pursuit)  crossed  in  fi'ont  of  the  party.  Baldie  naturally 
went  as  far  as  the  ten  yards  of  rope  would  let  him, 
crossing  from  the  off  to  the  near  side,  behind  the 
chestnut  mare.  The  rope,  of  course,  got  under  the 
mare's  tail ;  she  clapped  it  tight,  and,  to  use  the 
Colonial  expression,  promptly  "  went  to  market." 
Dick  Darford,  to  do  him  justice,  was  a  fine  horseman, 
and  could  sit  as  tight  as  wax,  but  he  was  terribly 
handicapped  on  this  occasion.  The  best  thing  that  he 
could  have  done  would  have  been  to  drop  the  rope 
and  concentrate  all  his  energies  on  sticking  to  the 
ship,  but  to  do  this  never  entered  his  head.  He  sat 
two  or  three  real  bad  bucks  all  right ;  but  the  rifle 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  Harry  'Lane,  "though 
a  delightful  little  weapon,"  was  still  somewhat  un- 
comfortable to  descend  upon,  and,  at  the  fourth  buck, 
that  was  what  happened.  It  had  been  slung  properly 
enough  to  start  with,  and  ought  not  to  have  got 
where  it  did ;   but,    no    matter  what   ought   or  ought 

not  to  be,  after  two  or  three  real  good  bucks,  effected 
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by  an  artiste  at  the  performance,  as  was  the  case 
on  this  occasion,  you  are  lucky  if  anything  at  all  is 
where  it  ought  to  be,  yourself  included.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  Dick  Darford  landed  on  to  his  rifle  instead 
of  into  the  saddle,  and  the  next  buck,  which  was  a 
superlative  one,  sent  him  flying  over  the  mare's 
head,  amongst  a  lot  of  big  stones.  He  just  missed 
one  weighing  at  least  a  hundredweight  —  though,  as 
it  had  a  big  crack  across  it,  Mr  Lane  loved  to  show 
it  ever  after  to  his  guests,  and  tell  them  how  a  hard- 
headed  youngster,  just  out  from  home,  had  cracked 
it  with  his  own  head. 

^^ery  sick  and  faint  was  poor  Dick  Darford  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  mare  made  tracks  at  once  for  her 
stable,  and  the  great  Baldie  did  ditto  for  home. 
Harry  I^ane  was  not  long  ere  he  brought  back  the 
recalcitrant  mare,  and,  the  rifle  being,  fortunately, 
uninjured,  the  cavalcade  set  sail  a  second  time. 
Another  two  miles,  and  they  got  into  a  likely  pig 
country,  as  there  was  a  belt  of  bush  which  had  been  pur- 
posely left  as  a  screen  against  the  cold  wet  sou'-westers, 
which  do  so  much  harm  to  young  weakly  lambs,  when 
it  blows  and  rains  steadily,  as  it  often  does  there,  for 
sixty  hours  without  intermission.  This  belt  was  in- 
habited by  three  pigs,  one  of  which  broke,  and  went 
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best  pace  down  the  hill  for  the  "  creek,"  as  they  call 
a  brook  in  New  Zealand,  followed  by  Cassar  and 
Gelert.  He  got  a  long  start,  but  they  just  reached 
him  as  he  got  to  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and,  tail  over 
end,  all  three  rolled  into  it  together.  Our  party  were 
not  long  after  them,  and  on  arrival  found  the  pig  with 
his  back  against  the  opposite  bank,  and  up  to  his 
shoulders  in  water.  Caesar  and  Gelert  were  too  thor- 
oughly well  versed  in  the  game  in  which  they  were 
engaged  to  recklessly  charge  and  tackle  the  enemy. 
One  would  charge,  apparently,  straight  for  him,  and 
at  the  last  moment  swerve  to  one  side.  The  pig  would 
go  for  him,  when  the  other  dog,  taking  advantage  of 
his  being  engaged,  would  collar  him  by  the  shoulder 
and  administer  a  good  sharp  nip,  and  away  like 
lightning.  The  two  worked  in  concei't  for  a  few 
minutes.  On  one  occasion,  however,  Ca?sar  was  not 
quick  enough  away,  and  he  got  a  real  nasty  gash  in 
the  neck.  Harry  Lane  jumped  down,  and,  throwing 
his  rein  to  Jack  Darrell,  waded  in  a  few  yards  above 
the  pig ;  then,  running  down  the  bank,  he  got  behind 
him,  lay  down,  and  drove  his  knife  in  between  his 
shoulder  blades.  The  pig  rolled  over  in  the  water, 
and,  after  two  or  three  kicks,  gave  up  the  ghost. 

"  I  suppose  we  ought  to  blood  you  two  fellows," 
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said  George  Baynton ;  "  this  is  the  first  death  of  this 
sort,  at  all  e\'ents,  that  you  have  either  of  you  been 
in  at  ? " 

"  No  offence   to   New  Zealand  and   pig  hunting, 
said  Dick  Darford,  "  but  it  is  a  poorish  game  after  the 
'  sport  of  kings  '  at  home  ! " 

"  So  sorry,"  broke  in  Evie  Lane ;  "  next  time  you 
honour  us  we  will  try  and  get  up  a  cattle  hunt  for 
you  ;  and  I  think .  you  will  acknowledge  that,  at  all 
events,  the  element  of  danger,  which  I  believe  you  all 
consider  the  sauce  jn'piantc,  will  come  in  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  assure  you,  your  nerves  must  be  quite  at 
their  best  when  a  wounded  bull  charges  you  in  a 
perfect  cul-de-sac,  as  I  saw  one  do  with  Harry  last 
year." 

"  Yes ;  I  didn't  hke  it  at  all,  but  I  had  to  sit  and 
take  it,  like  the  Mud  Turtle  in  '  Uncle  Remus ' ;  at 
least,  I  had  to  put  a  bullet  through  him  at  ten  yards' 
distance.  He  is  a  big  fighting  boar,"  said  Harry,  as 
he  stood  up  to  his  knees  in  the  creek,  holding  up  the 
pig's  head  and  shoulders  ;  "  he  has  got  a  splendid  pair 
of  tusks." 

"  What  sort  of  age  is  he  ? "  said  Dick  Darford. 

"  About  four   years  old,  I    should   say ;    his   tusks 

will  never  be  better  than  they  are  now,  and  the  longer 
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he   lives   the   worse   they  will   get,  fi-om  the  fighting 
point  of  view." 

"  Poor  beggar ;  he  would  be  clever  to  live  any 
longer  under  existing  circumstances,  I  fancy,"  said 
Jack  Darrell. 

"  Yes,  Harry,"  said  his  sister,  "  that  is  the  very 
Irishest  thing  I  ever  heard  you  say ! " 

"  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  I  was  talking 
of  the  genus  pig,  not  of  this  particular  one.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  if  a  boar  lives  beyond  the  present  age 
of  this  pig,  he  ceases  very  soon  to  be  a  fighting  boar. 
He  finds  that  pigs  that  he  could  defeat  easily  a  year  or 
two  ago  have  improved  in  proportion  as  he  has  lost  his 
form ;  and,  after  a  few  good  hidings,  he  begins  to 
think  that  the  game  is  not  so  good  a  one  as  he  used 
to,  and  relinquishes  that  part  of  the  business  to  younger 
pigs.  He  begins  to  take  life  very  much  more  easily, 
and  gets  fat  and  unwieldy." 

"  Is  the  pork  fit  to  eat — I  mean  that  of  a  big 
pig  like  this  ? " 

"  No,  it  is  not ;  it  is  horribly  coarse  stuff.  The 
Maories,  though,  live  on  it  nearly,  and  are  awfully 
fond  of  it." 

"  We  have  not  seen  a  Maori  yet,"  said  Jack 
Darrell. 
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"  I'll  take  you  over  to  the  '  pah '  one  day,"  said 
Baynton.  "  They  are  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  lot, 
but  wonderfully  fine-looking  natives.  I  have  heard 
that  they  and  the  Zulus  are  the  finest  races  of  savages 
in  the  world ;  for  actual  beauty  some  of  the  young 
Maori  women  can  hardly  be  equalled  anywhere.  You 
can't  make  a  Maori  work,  though ;  their  favourite 
and,  in  fact,  their  universal  and  invariable  word,  in 
answer  to  a  request  that  they  will  do  something,  is 
'  Taisho,'  which,  being  interpreted,  means  '  to-morrow,' 
or  '  presently ' ! " 

"  Here,  help  me  to  lug  this  pig  out,  you  chaps, 
please,"  said  Harry  Lane ;  "  it  is  getting  a  bit  cold 
in  here ! " 

One  stirrup-leather  was  soon  round  his  heart,  and 
two  more  fastened  to  that,  and  with  a  "long,  long 
pull,  and  a  strong,  strong  pull "  the  pig  was  soon  on 
the  bank.  His  head  was  then  cut  off  and  hung  by 
a  bit  of  green  flax  to  Harry  Lane's  saddle.  Flax  to 
the  Maori,  or  native  New  Zealand  white  man,  is  as 
indispensable  as  his  knife  to  "Jack." 

"  Reminds  me  of  many  a  day  at  home,"  said  Dick 

Darford,    "  when    I've   seen   a   fox's   mask   hanging  in 

the  same  place." 

"  Well,  let's  get  forrard  and  see  if  we   can't  find 
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another  pig,"  said  Harry  Lane ;  "  there  is  a  lovely  spot 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  creek.  There  are  about 
three  acres  of  thick  bush  just  like  a  nice  little  covert 
at  home,  and  if  one  could  find  a  fox  there,  and  he 
vs^ould  run  straight  down  the  valley,  it  is  lovely 
galloping  ground." 

"  I  vote  we  draw  it  for  a  pig,  at  all  events,"  said 
Dick  Darford. 

"  AU  right ;  Cajsar  and  Gelert  can  draw  a  covert 
as  close  and  weU  as  any  five  couple  of  hounds  that 
ever  huntsman  threw  into  covert,  I  can  tell  you." 

A  sharp  canter  up  the  valley,  during  which  Dick 

Darford's  mare  thought  she  would  try  to  unship  him 

once  more,  but  where  she  came  off  second  best,  as  he 

flanked    her    with    a    real    good    straight  -  cutter    that 

Hany  Lane  lent  him  after  the   first   episode,  landed 

them    at    the   covert    side.      He    gave    the    mare,   at 

Harry's  request,  a  real  good  hiding,  and  she  was,  as 

.Jorrocks  says,  "  quite  content  after  a  few  strokes  to 

cry  '  Capevi ! '  "     Cassar  and  Gelert  had  not  been  long 

in  covert  before  a   big   pig  broke,  and  went  straight 

down  the  valley.      The  dogs,  however,  were  evidently 

on  another  pig,  as  they  did  not  break  covert  after  him, 

and    Gelert,    who  occasionally   spoke,   could    be   heard 

evidently  working  towards  the  other  end  of  the  covert. 
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"  Follow  me,"  said  Harry  Lane,  and  away  he  went, 
best  pace,  up  a  steep  bank  on  the  right,  followed  by 
all  but  Darford. 

"  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  with  this  fellow  on  my  own 
hook,  hanged  if  I  don't,"  soliloquised  he,  and,  catching 
the  now  amenable  chestnut  mare  by  the  head,  he  set 
to  work  to  try  to  get  on  terms  with  the  pig,  who  was 
legging  it  down  the  beautiful  valley,  smooth  as  an 
English  lawn,  evidently  making  for  a  little  patch  of 
bush  on  a  high  bank,  a  mile  down  the  creek.  The 
chestnut  mare  could  gallop,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Darford  thought  that  he  might  venture  a  shot 
at  the  pig.  He  stopped  the  mare  within  ten  yards 
of  him,  and  drew  a  bead  on  the  pig. 

"  Confound  the  mare,"  said  he,  as  the  bullet  ploughed 
up  the  turf  within  a  foot  of  the  pig's  nose.  She  had 
chucked  her  head  to  one  side  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
pulling  the  trigger.  Ramming  another  cartridge  home, 
he  set  the  mare  going  again ;  he  stopped  her  almost 
alongside  the  pig,  who  was  getting  very  beat  indeed, 
and  again  had  a  shot  at  him,  with,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
the  same  result. 

"  D n    the    mare ! "    said    Dick    Darford  ;    and, 

jumping  off,  he  left  her  to  take  her  chance ;  it  didn't 

matter   if  he    had    to    walk    the    whole    way    back   to 
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Harley  Down,  he  meant  to  account  for  this  pig.     As 

he  reached  the  ground    the   pig   turned    sharp  to  the 

left  for  the  creek,  and,  running  on  to  the  bank,  Dick 

saw  him  just  emerging  on  the  other  side.     He  had  a 

shot  at  him,  and  missed  him.     Loading  again,  he  took 

steady  aim  at  the  pig,  which  was  then  ascending  the 

steep  bank  on  which  the  patch  of  bush  lay.      Within 

five   yards    of  the    bush    the    bullet   caught   him,    and 

head   over   heels    he    toppled    backwards  down  to  the 

bottom  of  the  bank.     Fording  the  creek,  and  running 

across  the  thirty  yards  of  flat  between  the  creek  and 

the  bank,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  pig  lay,  Dick 

Darford  was  on  the  point  of  administering  the  coup 

de  grace,  when  the  pig  jumped  up  and  charged  him, 

ripping  open  his  right  gaiter — a  "  Grant,"  by  the  way, 

and    consequently    not    to    be   replaced    out   in    New 

Zealand.      The  pig  just  grazed  his  leg,  and  that  was 

all.     After  him  went  Dick,  only  to  see  the  poor  thing 

tumble  head  first  into  the  creek.      He  was  nearly  at 

his   last  gasp,   and   Dick   managed   to   finish   him   off 

with  yet  another  cartridge.     On  inspection,  this  proved 

to  be  a  splendid  pig ;    a  year  or  two  older  than  the 

first,    and    consequently    not    in    quite    such    fighting 

trim,  but   still   he   possessed   an   undeniably   fine   pair 

of  tusks. 
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Dick  Darford  hauled  him  on  to  a  Uttle  bit  of 
sand,  where  the  water  was  not  more  than  an  inch  or 
two  deep,  and  proceeded  to  perform  the  necessary 
obsequies.  He  was  getting  on  but  slowly,  and 
beginning  to  think  that,  what  with  being  horseless 
and  in  a  strange  country,  he  stood  a  very  poor  chance 
of  seeing  hospitable  Harley  Down  for  a  long  time, 
when  a  "  cooee "  from  Harry  Lane  broke  on  his 
delighted  ear.  Needless  to  say,  he  hopped  up  on  to 
tlie  bank  and  responded  with  alacrity ;  to  his  great 
joy,  he  saw  the  whole  party  coming  towards  him, 
Harry  Lane  leading  the  chestnut  mare. 

"  So  she  unshipped  you  again,  did  she  ? "  said  he, 
as  they  rode  up. 

"  No ;  on  my  honour,  no.     I  followed  the  pig,  got 

on  splendid  terms,  stopped  the  mare,  had  a  shot,  but 

missed,   as   she   chucked   her   head  just   as    I   pulled ; 

loaded  again,  set  her  going,  got  on  terms  again,  did 

ditto.      Then  I  jumped  down,  and  had  a  pot  shot  at 

him,  just  as  he  started    across   that   little  bit  of  flat, 

missed   him   again,   had   another   as   he   was   climbing 

the  bank  just  below  the  bush ;  I  got  him  that  time, 

and  he  rolled  down  to  the  bottom  and  lay  motionless. 

I  thought  I  had  done  for  him,  and  ran  to  administer 

the    coup    dc    grace.      When    I    got    within    a    few 
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yards  of  him  he  jumped  up,  charged  me,  and  ripped 
my  gaiter  clean  off  my  right  leg.  A  '  Grant '  too, 
worse  luck!  Then  he  managed  to  get  as  far  as 
the  creek,  and  would  have  drowned  if  I  had  not 
finished  him  off,  poor  beggar!  What  a  game  'un 
he  was ! " 

"  But  where  is  he  ? — it  is  all  very  well  to  say  you 
have  killed  him,  but  where  is  he  ? "  said  Evie  Lane, 
looking  very  delicious,  and  very  saucy  too. 

"  Here  he  is,  Miss  Lane ;  how  I  wish  he  was  a 
fox,  and  I  had  had  all  the  best  of  it  for  five  and 
thirty  minutes  with  the  Quorn,  and  seen  them  pull 
him  down,  and  taken  him  from  them !  Wouldn't  I 
love  to  ask  you  to  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  the 
brush ! "  Dick  Darford  said  this  standing  at  Miss 
Lane's  pony's  shoulder,  and  looking  straight  into  her 
eyes,  and  the  usually  self  -  possessed  little  maiden 
suddenly  felt  something  she  had  never  in  all  her 
long,  long  life  of  eighteen  summers  yet  experienced, 
namely,  that  she  wished  to  goodness  the  earth  would 
open  and  take  The  Nugget  and  herself  just  any- 
where— "  Anywhere  at  all,  if  only  it  will  hide  me 
from  this  man  1 " 

What  on  earth  does  all  this  mean,  fairest  readers  ? 

— do,  please,  enlighten   me !     As    I    have  said  before, 
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I  must  say  what  happened,  or,  if  it  didn't  actually 
happen,  then  what  ought  to  have  happened !  So 
there ! 

"  By  Jove ! "  said  Harry  Lane,  who  during  the 
foregoing  conversation  had  been  looking  up  and  down 
the  creek,  "  there  he  is — what  a  whopper ! "  And  he 
was  right.  "  Halloa,  Darford,  you  are  not  a  very 
skilful  surgeon :  how  I  wish  old  Barnes  was  here  to 
see  this  attempt  of  yours." 

"  Well,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  either  a  surgeon  or 
a  butcher.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  having  killed 
him,  that  was  my  part  of  the  business." 

"  That  you  may  be,  and  '  darvlish  proud '  too,  as 
'  Facey  Romford '  would  say,  '  darvlish  proud ' !  " 

•'  So  I  am  ;  but  lor' !  how  I  tailored  him.  I  missed 
him  clean  three  times." 

"  I  think  nothing  at  all  of  your  missing  him  the 
first  two  shots ;  I  know  the  chestnut  mare  of  old, 
she  is  a  perfect  beast.  1  have  tried  to  shoot  cattle 
off  her  back.  She  stands  like  a  rock,  till  you 
are  in  the  act  of  pulling,  and  then — you  know  the 
rest  I " 

"  She  can  buck  though,  can't  she  ? "  said  Evie  I^ane. 

"  Here,    Baynton,"   said   Harry   Lane,    "  come  and 

give  us  a  hand,  like  a  good  chap ! " 
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It  was  a  very  cheery  party  that  rode  home  that 
evening,  though  Evie  Lane  found  it  very  difficult  to 
know  what  to  say  to  Dick  Darford. 

"  By  the  way,  Baynton,"  said  Mr  Lane  after 
dinner  that  night,  "here  is  O'Connell's  letter  from 
Natal ;  shall  I  read  it  to  you — at  least,  the  part  that 
deals  with  those  beasts  of  Boers  ? " 

"  Do,  please." 

"  H'm,  h'm,  ha,  here  we  are !  '  I  am  just  on 
the  borders  of  the  Transvaal ;  in  fact,  my  property  is 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  hills,  one  of  Avhich  is 
Majuba.  The  Transvaal,  of  course,  is  absolutely  Boer 
property,  and  ever  since  the  terrible  peace — if  the 
word  terrible  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  peace — 
or  shall  I  say  since  the  iniquitous  peace  which  was 
made  after  "  Majuba  Hill,"  the  Transvaal  Boers  have 
been  impossible.  They  really  have  the  lowest  possible 
opinion  of  "  British  "  courage,  and  firmly  believe  that 
that  peace  was  made  because  we  thought  that  they 
would  lick  us  if  we  continued  the  war.  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  real,  good,  friendly  Natal  people,  and 
they  say  that  it  was  the  most  av^rful  blunder  that 
England  ever  made.  "  If  you  had  given  them  one 
good  licking,   and    then   made   peace,"  said    a   shrewd 

man  to  me  the  other  day,  "  the  situation  would  have 
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been  totally  altered.  But  you  breathed  all  sorts  of 
bombastic  threats,  fought  a  battle  or  two,  got  well 
licked,  and  then,  from  their  point  of  view,  cav^ed  in 
at  once :  you  cannot  be  surprised  that  they  have  a 
low  opinion  of  British  valour  and  British  resources." 
And  from  what  I  ha\e  seen  since  I  landed  in  this 
country,  T  feel  quite  sure  that  if  England  had  then 
any  reason  to  fear  that  the  continuance  of  that  war 
was  inadvisable,  she  has  ten  times  more  reason  to  do 
so  to-day.  A  friend  of  mine  was  in  Pretoria  not  long 
ago,  and  he  told  me  on  his  return  that  a  Boer,  who 
had  supped  "  not  wisely,  but  too  well,"  and  was  very 
pot-valiant,  said :  "  Before  you're  a  year  older,  young 
man,  you'll  have  seen  or  heard  of  three  or  four 
'  Majuba  Hills,'  and  it  won't  be  long  before  we 
sweep  you  all  off  into  the  sea."  He  went  on  to  say 
that  they  had  the  finest  forts  in  the  world,  all  the 
newest  and  quickest-firing  big  guns,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand "  Mauser  "  rifles,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  ammuni- 
tion of  all  sorts.  My  friend  said  that  if  two  other 
Boers,  who  were  fairly  sober,  had  not  come  forward 
in  a  terrible  pucker  and  carried  him  bodily  away, 
cursing  and  swearing  like  a  vexed  tom  -  cat,  he 
should   have    heard    some    further    revelations,   as   he 

had  just  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  plan  of  the  forti- 
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fications  around  Pretoria,  and  was  beginning  to  ex- 
plain them  when  his  friends  came  up.  Though  very 
drunk,  my  friend  thought  that  the  man  was  just 
sober  enough  to  be  very  much  in  earnest,  and  as  his 
friends  lugged  him  away  he  brandished  the  plan  of 
the  fortifications  over  his  head.  He  would  not 
have  thought  so  much  about  it  had  not  the  two 
men  who  took  the  Boer  away  looked  him  up  next 
morning,  and  explained  that,  whenever  their  pal  got 
more  than  was  good  for  him,  he  became  cranky  on  the 
subject  of  fortifications,  et  cetera,  and  that  my  friend 
must  not  pay  the  very  smallest  attention  to  what  he 
had  said.  This,  of  course,  made  him  think  that  it  was 
in  this  instance  a  case  of  in  vino  Veritas,  and  I  fii'mly 
believe  it  was  gospel  truth.  I  shall  not  be  the  least 
surprised  to  find  us  in  the  throes  of  a  big  war  before 
another  year  is  over  our  heads.  We  have  only  got 
about  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  out  here,  of  all 
sorts,  and  if  the  Boers  are  as  prepared  for  emergencies 
as  my  friend  thinks  they  are,  they  will  give  us  fits 
before  we  can  get  enough  men  out  to  turn  the  tide 
in  our  favour.' 

"  There ;   that's  all  that   he   says   on   that  subject, 
but  it  looks  as  if  we  should  have  trouble  there  yet ; 

one  can   never  be  surprised   at   anything.     I  know  a 
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little  about  how  things  were  in  South  Africa  in  old 
days,  and  the  mismanagement  there  has  been  some- 
thing appalling.  Good  men  have  been  sent  out  from 
home,  but  they  have  never  had  a  free  hand,  never  !  " 

"  I  should  think  O'Connell  must  heartily  wish  him- 
self back  here  again,"  said  Baynton. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  but,  mind  you,  there  is  some 
splendid  country  there.  If  one  could  only  get  every 
Briton — English,  Irish,  or  Scotch — out  of  it,  and  then 
sink  it  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  raise  the  British  flag 
over  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  I  would  quite  as 
soon  my  lot  were  cast  there  as  where  we  are  at  this 
minute." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Baynton;  "I'd  rather  jiist 
scrape  along  and  make  a  living  under  the  dear 
old  flag  than  get  rich  under  one  where  there  are  so 
many  uncertainties  possible.  Whatever  your  lot  may 
be,  so  long  as  you  are  safe  under  the  British  flag, 
you  have  only  yourself  in  ordinary  cases  to  thank 
for  misfortunes.  No  fear  of  revolutions,  or  coups  (T 
etats,  or  any  Uttle  fiascoes  such  as  they  have  so  often 
had  in  Mexico,  for  instance.  Come  what  may — you 
do  know  where  you  are ! " 

"  Now   then,    Harry."  said    Evie  Lane,  coming  on 

to    the    verandah    where    the    foregoing    conversation 
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had  been  pursued,  "  come  and  sing ;  and  you  have  got 
to  sing  too,  Mr  Baynton.  I  shall  never  let  you  off 
singing  '  St  Anthony '  again  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  said  her  father ;  "  Evie  is  in  love 
with  '  St  Anthony,'  Baynton,  and,  if  I  remember 
right,  he  withstood  all  temptations  till  the  beautiful 
maiden  came  on  the  scene." 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  quite  true  !  " 

Dick  Darford,  who  had  jumped  up  the  moment 
Evie  Lane  appeared  on  the  verandah,  felt  that,  even 
if  he  himself  had  been  St  Anthony,  there  was  nothing 
this  particular  maiden  could  not  have  made  him  do. 
And  as  he  followed  her  lovely  little  svelte  figure 
into  the  drawing-room,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge 
that  he  had  quite  lost  his  heart  to  pretty  Evie  Lane. 

Harry  Lane  sang  a  couple  of  hunting  songs, 
"The  Meynell  Hunt"  and  "Forty  IMinutes,"  and  then 
Evie  Lane  insisted  on  George  Baynton  giving  them 
"  St  Anthony."  George  Baynton  accordingly  stood 
up,  beamed  round  on  the  assembled  company  with 
his  dear  old  .Fohn  Bull  face,  performed  a  half-apolo- 
getic, half-shy  smile,  and  started  to  sing  "  St  Anthony." 
Capitally  he  acquitted  himself,  but  when  he  arrived 
at  "  A  laughing  woman  with  two  bright  eyes,"  which 

he   rendered   with   gi-eat    expression   and    a    low    bow 
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to  Evie  Lane,  his  audience  fairly  howled  with 
laughter. 

When  Harry  Lane  had  sung  "  Hark,  Halloa ! " 
by  the  author  of  "  The  Meynell  Hunt "  and  "  Forty 
Minutes,"  a  song  which  he  had  just  got,  and  which 
was  much  liked  by  all,  the  party  broke  up  and  sought 
their  several  apartments. 

Next  morning,  after  a  stroll  round  the  stables  and 

a  visit  to  the  wool-shed,  the  magnitude  and  ari-ange- 

ment  of  which  astonished  both  Darford  and  Darrell 

very  considerably,  they,  accompanied   by  Evie  Lane, 

started     home    again    for    Fernfield.       The     Nugget 

had  been   sent  on  early  in  the  cool  of  the  morning. 

Although  it  was  getting  lateish  autumn  out  in   New 

Zealand,  the  sun  had  very  great  power  in  the  middle 

of  the   day.       As  it  was  more    or   less  all  down-hill, 

the    journey    was    accomplished    in    less    than    three 

hours,   including  a   stoppage   of    ten   minutes   at    Mr 

Downes's  beautiful  place  Luke  Vale.     As  they  were 

not   fortunate    enough    to    find    either    Mr    or    Miss 

Downes    at    home,    they    merely    rinsed    the   horses' 

mouths  out  with   meal    and   water  and    pursued  their 

journey.      Just   after   they  had   crossed   the   river-bed 

they    met   the   train   from   Christchurch   to   Waikato, 

which  was  Mr  Lane's  station,  and  only  some  five  or 
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six  miles  from  Harley  Down.  As  the  railway  ran 
parallel  with,  and  only  ten  yards  fi-om  the  road,  and 
as  Baynton's  team  was  not  by  any  means  fond  of 
trains,  he  had  his  hands  quite  full  to  keep  it 
straight  and  get  it  past.  He  did  just  manage  it, 
but  his  near  leader,  which  was  the  greenest  of  the 
lot,  went  quite  mad,  and,  had  he  not  been  steadied 
by  the  wheelers,  would  have  got  away,  as  the  off 
leader  was  quite  in  accord  with  him. 

"  Not  very  tired,"  said  Jack  DarreU ;  "  how  far 
have  we  come  ? " 

"  Over  twenty  miles ;  we  shall  be  in  Anderley  in 
ten  minutes.  Give  me  the  horn,  Darford,  will  you  ? 
That's  Frank  Bishop  cantering  up  that  lane  to  the 
left  there ! "  A  note  on  the  coach  -  horn  stopped 
Bishop  as  if  he  was  shot,  and,  as  Baynton  pulled  up, 
he  turned  round  and  trotted  down  to  them. 

"  Come  and  dine,  and  talk  Hounds  and  Horses 
to-night,  will  you  ? "    said  Baynton. 

"  Thanks  awfully ;  but  the  governor  has  just  come 
home  to-day.  He  has  been  away  in  Sydney  and 
Melbourne,  and   I   don't  like  leaving  him." 

"  Bring  him  too,  if  he  will  come ;  we  shall  be 
awfully  glad  to  see  him." 

"  All  right ;  I  know  he  will  be  delighted  to  come." 
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"  You'll  sleep,  of  course  ?  It  won't  be  worth  your 
while  to  go  home,  as  we  must  be  off  at  half-past  five 
in  the  morning." 

"  All  right.     So  long  ! " 

"  A  grand  old  chap  his  father,"  said  George 
Baynton,  as  he  set  the  team  going  again ;  "  he  is  an 
old  salt.  Why  is  it  that  sailors  are  nearly  all  such 
out-and-out  good  chaps  ? " 

"  Don't  know,  I  am  sure ;  but  one  thing  is  quite 
certain,  they  arc.  The  percentage  of  real,  fine,  honest, 
generous,  kindly,  cheery  fellows  among  them  is  enor- 
mous." 

"  Well,"  chimed  in  Dick  Darford,  "•  I  think  the 
life  they  lead  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal.  They 
live  from  boyhood,  to  a  great  extent,  in  each  other's 
pockets.  They  cannot  get  away  ft-om  each  other  to 
sulk,  and  if  a  man  is  objectionable  in  any  way,  it  is 
so  much  en  evidence,  so  palpable,  in  fact,  that  he  must 
either  chuck  the  service  or  mend  his  ways.  I  expect 
a  fellow  very  soon  finds  out  that,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  others,  but  for  his  own,  he  must  behave 
himself,  and  try  his  best  to  make  life  as  pleasant  for 
everybody  concerned  as  possible." 

"  Here !   let  me  try  the   horn,"  said  .Jack  Darrell, 

as  they  drove  up  the  approach  to  the  house.     After 
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getting  crimson  in  the  face,  and  making  day  hideous 
with  a  spurious  and  very  flat  "  B,"  which  changed  its 
mind  in  the  middle,  and  finished  in  his  boots,  Darrell 
rehnquished  the  horn  to  Dick  Darf'ord,  who  played 
them  up  to  the  door  with  a  flourish. 

"  How  beautifully  you  play  it,  Mr  Darford ! " 
said  Evie  Lane,  as  he  handed  her  down  from  the 
coach. 

"  Not  very  well,  I  fear,  Miss  Lane,"  said  he ;  but 
perhaps  that  little  compliment  made  the  recipient 
of  it  the  happiest  of  the  happy ! 

"  Silly  young  fool ! "  we  can  imagine  some  soured 
old  curmudgeon  like  the  writer  saying ;  but  this  time 
the  writer  does  not  agree  with  him.  No — be  happy, 
Dick  Darford,  make  the  most  of  every  minute  of 
your  youth,  of  your  golden,  glorious  youth,  and  thank 
your  God  for  youth,  health,  strength,  and  happiness ; 
for  your  capacity  to  love,  and  for  your  good  fortune 
in  being,  at  aU  events,  very  much  liked,  if  not  perhaps 
even  loved,  by  the  fair  maid  who  has  just  paid  you 
the  compliment  before  mentioned,  though  she  meant 
every  word  that  she  said,  and  spoke  from  the  bottom, 
and  out  of  the  fulness,  of  her  good  little  heart ! 

Very  cheery  was  the  party  that  sat  do^\ai  to  dinner  at 

Fernfield  that  evening,  and  it  will  not  want  any  great 
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stretch  of  the  reader's  imagination,  be  she  fair,  or  be 
he  gentle,  to  make  them  feel  sure  that  "  Hunting," 
"  Hounds,"  and  "  Horses,"  are  the  three  finest  words, 
from  a  sporting  point  of  view,  in  the  English 
language.  That  is  the  way  the  writer  views  the 
situation.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  many 
right  good  men  who  would  unhesitatingly  assert  that 
"  Shorthorns,"  "  Sheep,"  and  "  Shooting  "  should  take 
precedence  of  Horses,  Hounds,  and  Hunting,  but  re- 
member, please,  that  if  there  were  no  difference  of 
opinion  there  would  be  no  fancy  waistcoats ! 

Dinner  over,  hunting  -  songs  sung,  and  "  St 
Anthony "  not  only  sung,  but  encored,  the  ladies 
went  to  bed,  and  the  men  to  the  billiard-room. 

"  By  the  way,  Baynton,  I  hope  I  may  ride  the 
four-year-old  again  to  -  morrow,"  said  Jack  Darrell, 
just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  stroke,  in 
which  he  promptly  failed. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  like,  you  may.  I  thought  you 
probably  would  like  another  ride,  as  he  and  you  seemed 
to  hit  it  off  wonderfully  well  after  the  first  hour." 

"  I  not  only  want  to  ride  him,  but  1  want  to 
buy  him,  if  you  will  put  a  price  on  him." 

"  I  want  a  lot  of  money  for  him,  as   I  told  you 

on  Wednesday  when  you  mentioned  it." 
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"What  do  you  call  a  lot  of  money?" 
"  Well,  you  know,  you  can  buy  good-looking  four- 
year-olds,  full  of  quality,  in  this  country  for  fifteen 
to  twenty  pounds — horses  up  to  fourteen  stone  with 
hounds,  worth  eighty  and  a  hundred  pounds  at  home ; 
but  this  horse  I  think  a  lot  of;  I  know  he  can  win 
races,  and  good  ones  too.  Then  see  what  a  bred 
'un  he  is ;  a  great  -  grandson  of  Old  Stockwell  on 
his  sire's  side,  and  on  his  dam's  a  great-great-great- 
grandson  of  Old  Touchstone !  I  want  a  hundred 
pounds  for  him." 

"  He's  mine,  by  Jove,  if  he  passes  the  vet ! " 
"  Right ;  I  sell  him  sound,  or  not  at  all.     I'll  write 
to    Hall   at   Christchurch    to    come    up   and   examine 
him  on  Monday,  if  you  like." 

"  Thanks,  that  will  suit  me  admirably." 
Captain  Bishop  tucked  into  his  buggy,  and  sent  off 
with  a  hearty  cheer,  they  all  betook  themselves  to  bed. 
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"ENCORE    DE   LA    CHASSE " 

Jack  Darreli.  had  not  been  asleep  more  than  five 
minutes  at  the  outside — at  least,  so  he  said — when 
George  Baynton  slightly  disturbed  his  slumbers  by 
putting  his  hunting-horn  close  to  his  ear,  and  sound- 
ing a  7-eveiUe  with  a  vengeance ! 

"  What's  up  ? "  said  he,  springing  up  in  bed. 

"  Hounds  start  for  Riversley  in  ten  minutes,"  said 
Baynton  ;  "  it's  half -past  five." 

"  Why,  it  can't  be ;  I  have  only  just  got  into  bed." 

However,  on  consulting  his  watch,  he  found  that 
Baynton  spoke  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  solid 
truth. 

"  I  shan't  shave,  that's  certain,"  said  .Tack  Darrell, 
bundling  out  of  bed  into  his  tub. 

"  Not  at  all  necessary,  I  assure  you." 

"  Do  you  want  this  sponge  in  your  eye  ?     But,  I 

say,  is  Dick  up  ?  " 
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"Dressed,  and  gone  out  to  the  stable  to  see 
that  Miss  Lane's  pony  is  properly  saddled.  Of  course 
I  don't  know  him  like  you  do,  but  it  looks  to  me 
as  if  that  were  a  case ! " 

"  Case !  I  should  think  it  was,  if  I  am  any 
judge." 

"  How  old  is  Darford  ? " 

"Just  twenty,  I  think." 

"  Come !  there's  plenty  of  time  before  him,  and 
this  may  be  only  a  passing  fancy,  though  I  don't 
think  he  can  find  Evie  Lane's  equal  if  he  seeks  the 
wide  world  round,  I  don't,  really.  My  wife  is  very 
fond  of  her,  and  says  that  she  has  such  lots  of 
sense." 

"  Can't  she  ride  too  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  that's  what  fetched  Dick  Darford  to  start 
with.  She  jumped  right  into  his  heart  when  she  came 
over  that  bare  wire  up  at  Harley  Down  the  other 
day ! " 

"  H'm !  AVell,  look  sharp ;  you'll  find  coffee  and 
eggs  in  the  dining-room,  and  then  come  to  the  stables ; 
I  must  be  off." 

Ere   he   had   finished    tying   his   hunting-tie,   Jack 

Darrell    saw   Dick    Darford    put    both    Mrs    Baynton 

and   Evie   Lane   up,    and,  jumping   up   himself,   they 
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set  off  at  a  trot  to  catch  George  Baynton  and  Bishop, 
who  had  already  started  with  hounds. 

"  Lots  of  time  for  me,"  thought  Jack  Darrell,  as 
he  reflected  that  he  was  going  to  ride  the  colt.  "I'll 
let  him  stride  along  that  flat  half-mile  between  the 
middle  gate  and  the  lodge.  Heigho !  INIaster  Dick, 
you're  having  your  innings  now,  but  I  wouldn't 
change  with  you  or  any  man  in  the  wide,  wide  world  ! 
Who  knows  whether,  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  I 
may  not  be  cantering  up  that  very  spot  where  you 
are  going  at  this  moment,  with  Carrie  by  my  side  too  ! " 

No  one,  until  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  deadly 
dart  of  Mr  Cupid,  is  a  really  finished  "  Aerial  Archi- 
tect " ;  but  when  he  has  once  been  fairly  cornered 
by  the  ubiquitous  little  gentleman,  he  finds  himself 
a  perfect  adept  in  the  art  of  erecting  "  castles  in  the 
air,"  of  whatsoever  design  may  seem  advisable.  One 
does  not  for  a  moment  claim  great  durability  for  the 
edifices  thus  erected ;  in  this  instance,  however,  the 
building  process  was  so  marvellously  rapid,  that  Jack 
Darrell,  by  the  time  he  had  made  a  hurried  break- 
fast, and  got  to  the  stables,  had  gone  home,  proposed 
formally,  been  accepted,  married,  come  out  to  New 
Zealand  again,  bought  a  nice  property,  and  was  living 

on  it  with  the  darling  of  his  heart. 
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Swinging  himself  into  the  saddle,  he  found  that 
the  colt  was  in  an  even  gi-eater  hurry  to  catch  up 
the  others  than  he  was.  He  was  not  content,  either, 
to  proceed  in  the  orthodox  fashion  of  canter,  or  even 
gallop,  but  bucked  and  bounded  all  over  the  place, 
and  was  altogether  such  a  handful  that  Jack  Darrell 
was  very  thankful  when  he  got  through  the  middle 
gate,  and  found  a  straight  half-mile  between  him  and 
the  lodge.  He  let  the  colt  stride  along  at  his  best 
pace,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  astride 
of  not  only  the  very  best  animal  he  had  ever 
ridden,  but  an  extraordinarily  fine  mover,  and  one  that 
must  surely  win  races.  Once  out  on  the  road,  he 
soon  caught  up  the  others,  and,  joining  Mrs  Baynton, 
Dick,  and  Evie  Lane,  he  soon  found  himself  and  Mrs 
Baynton  riding  together,  the  other  two  having 
dropped  behind. 

Half-an-hour's    ride    brought    them    to    Riversley, 

where  Mr  Macdonnell,  with  half-a-dozen  boys  and  girls, 

all  mounted  on  steeds  of  sorts,  were  awaiting  them. 

A  hare  was  soon  afoot,   but  scent  was  evidently  far 

from  propitious,  and  hounds  could  hardly  run  her  a 

yard   except   in   view.     Baynton,  however,  persevered, 

and  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  blood  for  his  young 

hounds  by  chopping   a   hare   that  jumped  up  in   the 
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very  middle  of  the  pack.  Bad  scenting  day  as  it  was, 
Rosamond  again  showed  of  what  good  material  she 
was  made,  by  being  in  front,  and  puzzling  out  the 
line  all  the  morning.  By  ten  o'clock  the  sun  had  got 
so  hot  that  Baynton  decided  to  take  hounds  home. 
This,  however,  Mr  JVIacdonnell  would  not  hear  of, 
but  made  him  shut  them  all  up  in  the  wool-shed, 
and  put  the  horses  into  boxes  and  feed  them.  Two 
big  cans  of  milk,  with  half-a-dozen  loaves  broken  up 
and  mixed  in  a  trough,  were  by  JNIr  Macdonnell's 
special  request  given  to  hounds,  and  the  whole  party 
adjourned  to  the  house  for  breakfast. 

"  I  say,  Baynton,"  said  Dick  Darford,  as  they 
entered  the  dining-room  windows,  which  were  wide 
open,  "  you  do  yourselves  fairly  well  out  in  this 
country !  Why,  here's  a  regular  hunt  breakfast,  I 
declare."  And  so  it  was,  with  a  right  good  host  to 
preside,  and  see  that  his  guests,  one  and  all,  had  the 
best  of  everything. 

After  breakfast  he  took  them  all  round  the  place, 

and    it   was   getting   towards   two    o'clock   when    they 

reached  Fernfield.     Jack  Darrell  found  JNIrs  Baynton  a 

most  delightful  companion,  and  it  is  possible  that  Dick 

Darford  and  Evie  Lane  were   not   veiy  much   bored 

with  each  other. 
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On  the  Monday  Mr  Hall,  the  vet,  came  up 
from  Christchurch  and  examined  the  colt.  He  passed 
him  absolutely  sound,  and  the  horse  became  the 
property  of  Jack  Darrell. 

"  Uncle's  hundred  shall  buy  this  colt,"  said  Jack 
to  himself.  "  I'll  write  and  tell  him ;  it  is  just  the 
way  he  would  like  me  to  spend  it,  I  know."  And 
Jack  Darrell  was  quite  right,  too,  for  his  uncle  had 
been  a  great  man  between  the  flags,  had  ridden 
the  winners  of  two  Grand  INIilitary's,  one  National 
Hunt,  and  had  twice  got  second  for  the  Liverpool 
— the  first  time  because  he  was  more  beat  than  his 
horse,  and  met  poor  George  Ede  at  his  best,  and 
the  second  time  because,  though  he  rode  a  beautiful 
race,  he  could  not  quite  give  away  two  stone  to  a 
good  one,  and  got  just  done  on  the  post  by  a  very 
short  head.  That  particular  race  was  the  finest  and 
closest  finish  ever  seen,  for  the  Cross  Country  Blue 
Ribbon. 

George    BajTiton's    advice    to    Darrell    was    this : 

"  Hunt    him    all    the    season,    and    run    him    in    the 

Big    Hunters'    Steeplechase    at    Christchurch,    at   the 

National     Hunt    meeting.       There    is    a    three  -  mile 

race,   weight   for   age,   penalties,   and    allowances ;    he 

will   be   a   four-year-old,    and    carry   a   four-year-old's 
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weight,  and,  as  he  was  foaled  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September,  he  will  be  within  two  months  or  less  of 
being  a  five-year-old." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Darrell ;  "  he  surely  cannot  have 
been  foaled  in  September  ! " 

"  Ah,  but  you  forget,  my  dear  fellow,  that 
September  here  is  the  same  thing  for  a  race-horse  as 
February  at  home.  Race-horses  in  this  country  take 
their  ages  from  the  first  of  August,  instead  of  the 
first  of  January,  as  they  do  at  home." 

"  It  is  literally  the  '  antipodes,'  by  Jingo  !  "  said 
Darford.  "  Then,  if  a  three  -  year  -  old  were  sent 
over  to  run  in  the  English  Derby,  he  would 
have  to  meet  our  three-year-olds  at  seven  months' 
disadvantage,  which  would  be  an  insurmountable 
handicap ! " 

"  Certainly  it  would.  He  would  be  the  same  age 
about  as  the  English  two-year-old  when  he  runs  in 
the  Middle  Park  Plate." 

"  Then  I  suppose  they  never  do  send  them  over 
to  run  in  the  classic  races,  but  reserve  them  for  handi- 
caps. I  know  there  are  some  running  in  England 
to-day." 

"  Yes ;     the    first    they    sent    over   was,    I    think, 

Ringmaster.       He    was    a     fair     handicap     horse     in 
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Australia,    and    was    hardly   a   fair   handicap    horse   at 
home." 

"  I  remember  hearing  of  him,"  said  Jack  Darrell. 
"  A  man  was  talking  to  the  governor  about  him  one 
night  when  I  was  at  home  for  the  holidays,  and  he 
said  that  we  must  not  think  him  a  sample  of  the 
best  Australian  horses." 

"  The  grandest  race  I  ever  saw,"  said  Jack  Darrell, 
"  was  Persimmon's  Derby.  I  saw  a  certain  noble 
lord,  and  no  chicken  either ! — a  most  dignified-looking 
man  he  was — I  happened  to  be  standing  on  the  top  of 
a  coach  close  to  his — he  deliberately  took  off  his  high 
hat,  placed  it  on  the  seat  at  his  feet,  gave  one  jump 
up  in  the  air,  and  went  through  it  with  one  foot ; 
and  two  of  the  men  on  our  coach  were  crying  like 
babies,  and  patting  each  other  on  the  back — and  why  ? 
Because  we  all  love  the  Prince ;  he  has  so  thoroughly 
identified  himself  with  us  all.  He  never  does  or  says 
the  wrong  thing ;  and,  by  Jove,  he  is  the  hardest- 
worked  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  does  it  all  as  if  he 
liked  it!" 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  George  Baynton,   "  let's   drink 

his  health ;    and,  as    he's   an   all-round    sportsman,   he 

won't  mind  if  we  couple  with  his  name  '  Hunting ' ! " 
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This  toast  was  drunk,  needless  to  say,  with  musical 
honours,  Mrs  Baynton  assisting  by  banging  on  the 
floor  of  her  room  above,  as  a  hint  that  the  party  were 
getting  somewhat  uproarious ! 

"  Ha,  ha !  Baynton,"  said  Jack  Darrell,  "  you'll 
catch  it  just  now  !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  I  sha'n't ;  though  I  did,  for  the  moment, 
forget  where  we  were ;  but  I  am  not  like  the  Scotch- 
man who  asked  a  friend  in  to  see  the  old  year  out, 
and  the  New  Year  in,  one  night  in  Edinburgh ! " 

"What  was  that?" 

"  Oh,  the  grey  mare  was  very  much  the  better 
horse ;  and  at  about  eleven  o'clock  she  retired,  leaving 
the  two  men  together.  She  didn't  say  much,  but  it 
was  the  way  she  had,  that  made  the  guest  feel  certain 
that  if  he  stayed  long  enough  to  see  the  New  Year  in, 
his  host  would  experience  a  very  phenomenally  warm 
early  morning,  considering  that  the  ground  outside 
was  covered  with  snow.  So,  after  another  toddy, 
and  a  wee  bit  conversation,  he  ventured  to  suggest 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  say  good- 
night. His  host,  who  had  been  a  very  much  better 
man  ever  since  his  wife's  retirement  to  her  apartment, 
and  had  had  just  a  wee  yen,  most  distinctly  negatived 

the   proposal !      '  Weel,    but,   ye   see,'  said   the  guest, 
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•  Misthress  M'Tavish'll  be  expectin  ye,  and  she'll  no 
be  able  to  get  to  sleep ;  and,  perhaps,  if  she  does,  ye'U 
disturb  her  ! '  '  Hoots,  mun,  I'd  hae  ye  to  unnerstand 
that  I'm  Juhus  Caesar  in  ma  ain  hoose  ! '  Voice  fi-om 
very  near  the  door :  '  Julius  Caesar,  come  to  bed  this 
minute ! ' " 

"  Capital,  capital ! "  said  one  and  all,  as  soon  as  the 
laughter  had  subsided. 

"  By  the  way,  though,"  said  Frank  Bishop ;  "  I 
think  you  were  saying  just  now,  Mr  Darford,  that 
you  supposed  no  Australian-bred  three-year-olds  ever 
took  part  in  the  English  Derby.  But  I  remember, 
about  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  JVIr  White,  the  Honour- 
able James  White,  who  was  the  Lord  Falmouth  of 
Australia,  bred  Kirkham  and  NareUan  to  English  time, 
and  sent  them  over  as  two-year-olds.  They  never 
did  any  good  at  all,  though :  they  were  utterly  useless 
as  race-horses.  Had  one  of  them  only  been  as  good  as 
Trident  or  Abercorn  of  his  own  breeding,  he  would 
have  made  the  best  English  horses  look  to  their  laurels." 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  never  settle  the  vexed  question 

as  to  whether  the  Australian  is  as  good  as  the  English 

horse,"   said    Darrell.       "  Climatic    conditions    are    so 

different ;    and,   as  to   the   time   test,   that   is   utterly 

ridiculous,  as  it   entirely  depends  on  the  atmospheric 
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conditions  obtaining  at  the  time.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain — the  Austrahan  horse  does  wear  longer  on 
the  turf,  and  has  much  better  legs  and  feet  than  his 
English  cousin." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Baynton ;  "  and  they  always 
run  without  their  shoes  out  here,  too.  You  will  see, 
when  you  are  at  the  C.J.C.  Autumn  Meeting,  that  the 
blacksmith  knocks  off  their  plates  before  they  run, 
and  tacks  them  on  again  after.  They  do  all  their 
work  in  plates ;  but  always,  unless  they  are  very  bad- 
footed  ones,  run  their  races  barefoot." 

"  What  is  the  object  of  doing  so  ? "  asked  Jack 
Darrell. 

"  Simply  to  win  races ;  run  a  horse  under  exactly 
the  same  atmospheric  conditions ;  run  him  the  same 
distance,  once  with  plates  and  once  without,  and  you 
will  find  that  he  gets  there  in  less  time  without  them 
than  with  them." 

"  Why  don't  they   do  the  same  at  home,  then  ? " 

"  Ask  me  another,  please ;  why  was  the  telephone 
in  full  swing  for  hundreds  of  miles  out  here  years 
before  they  used  it  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  Eng- 
land ?  Why  was  electric  light  all  over  the  Colonies 
years   before   they  realised   at   home   that   it  was    the 

light  of  the  future  ? " 
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"Do  you  know  that  it  is  just  twelve  o'clock, 
Baynton?"  said  Dick  Darford. 

"  So  it  is ;  and  high  time  that  we  should  all  kennel 
up !  We  start  at  10.30  to-moiTow,  and  drive  to  the 
course.  Ingi-am  can  take  the  team  down  to  Christ- 
church,  and  drop  our  things  at  the  club." 
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As  they  drove  up  to  the  racecourse  hotel  Baynton 
saw,  emerging  from  its  portals,  David  Bryan,  who 
used  some  years  ago  to  be  the  proprietor,  but  who 
had,  for  the  past  ten  years,  sought  "  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new  "  in  Sydney,  although  he  invariably  came 
over  once,  if  not  twice  in  the  year,  on  the  lookout  for 
a  good  colt  or  two. 

"  How  are  you,  Mr  Baynton  ?  "  said  he.  "  Can 
you  spare  five  minutes  before  you  go  on  to  the  course. 
I  want  to  show  you  a  nice  colt,  by  JNIaxim,  that  I 
bought  from  Peter  Buller  this  morning." 

"  Where  is  he,  David  ?  " 

"  In  a  box  here."  So  saying,  he  led  the  way  to 
the  beautiful  stables  at  the  back  of  the  hotel,  and, 
opening  a  box  door,  displayed  to  view  an  up-standing, 
short-legged,  grand-shouldered,  big-jointed  two-year- 
old  colt.     "  I  bought  him  right,  too,  I  think ! " 

"  Has  he  run  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  he  has ;  he  has  run  five  times,  and  never 
got  nearer  than  third,  and  that  only  once,  w^hen  there 
were  only  three  runners." 

"  Are  you  going  to  run  him  here  ? " 

"  Yes ;  he  is  in  a  nursery  the  last  day,  and  I 
shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  him  run  well.  He 
has  got  a  nice,  handy  weight,  and  must  make  all  the 
running — make  every  post  a  winning-post ;  and  he 
won't  be  last,  I  know." 

"  Well,  if  he  turns  out  a  tithe  as  weU  as  Carbine — 
I  don't  suppose  you  have  bought  him  too  dear,  what- 
ever you  gave." 

"  Ah,  Carbine  !  I  shall  never  have  another  Carbine  ! 
That  was  the  horse  of  the  century,  certainly ;  on  this 
side,  at  all  events.  I  bought  him  as  a  yearUng  at 
Sylvia  Park.  That  horse  could  fly.  He  was  never  ex- 
tended. I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I  tried  him 
against  the  watch." 

"  Tried  him  against  the  watch  !  "  said  Jack  Darrell. 
"  I  don't  think  we  do  that  in  England." 

"  We   do,   though ;    we  often   try  a  horse  with  a 

real  good  'un ;  and  if  he  beats  him  pretty  easily,  and 

does  it  in  good  time,  too,  you  know  the  trial  horse  is 

well,  and  that  the  trial  is  reliable.     He  was  rather  an 

excitable    colt.     I    had    practised  him  and  other  two- 
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year-olds  jumping  off;  but  it  seemed  to  upset  him, 
and  he  was  at  first  as  hkely  to  go  the  wrong  way  as 
the  right  one.  So  I  let  him  do  half-a-mile  by  himself, 
and  he  did  it  under  fifty,  with  seven  stone  seven  on 
his  back.  This  was  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the 
C.J.C.  Spring  Meeting.  I  didn't  know  what  to  think  ; 
but  whenever  I  asked  him  the  same  question,  he  gave 
me  the  same  answer,  and  three  days  before  the 
Welcome  he  did  it  with  his  weight  up.  Then  I 
knew  I  had  a  real  smasher,  and  when  I  ran  him  in 
the  Welcome,  though  he  got  badly  off,  he  won  very 
easily  indeed." 

"  Pity  you  didn't  keep  him  and  win  the  Melbourne 
Cup  with  him." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  sold  him  weU,  and  he  never  ran 
without  carrying  a  good  big  pile  of  my  money,  I  can 
assure  you." 

"  Was  he  a  much  better  horse  than  Trenton  ? " 

"  Well,  he  was  a  better  horse,  of  course,  because 

he  did  what  Trenton  failed  to  do ;  and  not  only  that, 

but  he  carried  the  biggest  weight  that  ever  has  been, 

or,    I    believe,    ever   will    be,    carried   to    victory   in    a 

two-mile   race,  where   something   or   other   is   making 

terrific  running  every  inch  of  the  way ;  he  won,  and 

that  in  the  fastest  time  on  record." 
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"  Ah,  yes  ;  I  heard  a  gentleman,  who  was  staying 
with  my  father  once,  talking  about  that  race.  He 
said  that  everybody  went  mad.  There  was  just  such 
a  scene  as  when  Ormonde,  Minting,  and  Bendigo 
ran  their  tremendous  race  at  Ascot,  or  when  Per- 
simmon won  the  Derby." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  David  Bryan.  "  I  always 
think  that  there  can  have  been  but  one  parallel  to 
that  scene,  and  that  must  have  been  the  occasion  of 
the  gi-eat  match  between  A'^oltigeur  and  Flying  Dutch- 
man, when  our  fathers  were  children.  I  know  I 
never  felt  like  it  in  my  life ;  I  trembled  all  over ! 
I  have  ridden  all  sorts  of  brutes  in  my  young  days, 
ridden  dead-beat  horses  at  fences  that  no  horse  could 
even  shake,  and  I  never  funked  as  1  did  on  that 
occasion.  I  knew  he  had  won,  though,  before 
another  soul  on  the  course.  I  knew  the  old  boy  so 
well,  and  I  know  that  he  knew  he  was  doing  the 
biggest  thing  of  his  life.  I  went  up  to  him  after 
'  All  right '  was  shouted.  He  took  two  steps  forward 
to  me,  and  rubbed  his  old  head  up  and  down  against 
my  coat.  He  nearly  knocked  me  over,  and  then  went 
for  my  pockets  ;  he  knew  I  had  got  something  for  him." 

"  He    was    not    a    beauty    exactly,    was    he,    Mr 

Bryan  ? "  said  Dick  Darford. 
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"  No ;  he  was  a  compact,  short  -  legged,  rather 
coarse,  plain  -  headed  horse.  Trenton  was  infinitely 
better  -  looking ;  in  fact,  he  was  the  most  beautiful 
horse  I  ever  saw,  I  think,  without  exception,  unless 
I  make  one  in  favour  of  Sir  Modred." 

"  Ah !  what  a  lovely  animal  he  was,  and  what  a 
mover,"  said  Baynton.  "  He  was  sold  to  the  Yankees 
the  year  I  came  out  here  from  home.  He  seemed 
to  steal  along  without  apparent  effort,  no  matter  what 
pace  he  was  going ;  it  was  hteraUy  what  they  call 
the  '  poetry  of  motion ' !  But,  come  along,  boys," 
said  he,  puUing  out  his  watch ;  "  we  shall  only  just 
catch  the  first  race  !  " 

The  Riccarton  racecourse  is  just  perfect  in  every 
way ;  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  course 
itself  is  an  oval,  one  mile  and  a  half  round,  and  the 
steeplechase  fences  are  outside  the  flat  racecourse. 
The  stands  are  very  spacious ;  the  lawn  and  gardens 
at  the  back  of  the  grand -stand  are  very  beautiful, 
and  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order  possible.  There 
are  many  boxes  in  which  the  toilet  of  the  i-unners  is 
completed,  and  there  is  a  very  large  carriage-paddock, 
which,  although  an  excellent  luncheon  is  always  pro- 
vided  in   a   large    room    under    the    stand,    is   much 

affected  by  those  who  have  driven  from  Christchurch. 
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On  a  fine,  dry  day,  of  which  New  Zealand  can 
fortunately  boast  very  many,  this  paddock  is 
converted  into  a  huge  picnic  rendezvous.  Indeed, 
Baynton,  Darrell,  and  Darford  had  hardly  entered 
the  paddock  when  they  were  hailed  by  Alfred  Ireland, 
the  husband  of  the  Mrs  Ireland  whom  Mrs  Baynton 
had  asked  to  stay  and  bring  her  boy  with  her  as  a 
mate  for  Jack  Baynton. 

"How  are  you,  Baynton?  Remember,  you  are 
to  lunch  with  us  after  the  second  race,  between  that 
and  the  Autumn  Handicap." 

"  Thanks  very  much ;  but  I  want  to  introduce 
you  to  these  two  men,  just  out  from  home." 

The  introduction  was  not  effected  without  a  visit 
to  Ireland's  carriage,  where  a  close  inspection  of  four 
glasses  of  sorts  was  conducted. 

They  parted — Ireland  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
stewards,  and  the  other  three  to  take  stock  of  the 
various  competitors  for  the  first  race,  as  they  filed 
out  on  to  the  course.  This,  according  to  custom, 
was  the  "trial  stakes,"  and,  after  all,  no  more  appro- 
priate name  could  possibly  be  given  to  that  race 
which  rings  up  the  curtain  on  the  drama  of  a  race- 
meeting  ;    and  what  a  drama,  too ! 

The  wonder  is  that  backers  who  know  nothing 
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(and,  as  do  so  many,  listen  to  every  canard  that 
flies,  and  goodly  is  the  flock  of  them)  ever  back  a 
winner,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  more  by  good  luck 
than  good  management.  Here,  of  course,  the 
Totalisator,  as  a  medium  of  investment,  was  par- 
amount ;  a  few  bookmakers  plied  their  calling,  but 
bitter  were  their  complaints  against  the  d — d  machine, 
as  Dick  Darford  heard  one  of  them  call  it,  and,  from 
their  point  of  view,  it  is  a  d — d  machine !  Without 
it,  however,  racing  clubs  in  the  Colonies  could  not 
possibly  give  anything  like  the  added  money  they 
now  do.  The  owner  of  the  Totalisator  runs  it  on 
terms  of  mutual  benefit  to  himself  and  the  racing 
club — that  is  to  say,  he  deducts  ten  per  cent,  from 
the  gross  takings,  and  hands  over  to  the  club  such 
portion  of  the  percentage  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
This  percentage  amounts  to  a  goodly  total,  and 
enables  the  club  to  give  large  sums  in  added  money. 
The  Canterbury  Jockey  Club  was  fortunate  in  its 
Totalisator  proprietors,  as  Messrs  Hobson  and 
Goodman  were  honest,  straightforward,  pleasant, 
obliging  people,  and  deservedly  popular  with  all 
classes.  The  Totalisator,  of  course,  lays  the  exact 
fair  price  against  each   horse   running  in  the  race,  as 

backers  make  their  own  favourites. 
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Baynton,  Darford,  and  Darrell  were  amusing  them- 
selves with  watching  the  struggles  of  intending  backers 
to  get  their  money  safely  invested  before  the  flag 
fell,  as  the  instant  that  that  occurs  the  Totalisator 
is  closed.  You  cannot  back  one  in  running,  as  so 
many  good  judges  of  racing  like  to  do. 

"  Look,  look ! "  said  Baynton,  "  do  you  see  that 
Chinaman  taking  his  tickets  now  ?  That  chap  has  one 
ticket  on  each  horse  that  runs.  If  the  first  or  second 
favourite  wins,  he  is  a  loser  invariably,  but  now  and 
then  he  has  what  the  ring  call  a  '  skinner.'  I  believe 
he  won  a  lot  when  Adamas,  a  rank  outsider,  and 
backed  by  nobody  but  himself  and  the  owner,  who 
had  one  ticket  on  for  luck,  won  the  Dunedin  Cup ! " 

"  How  keen  all  these  people  are,"  said  Darrell. 
"  They  all  seem  to  back  'em  a  bit." 

"  Well,  of  course  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question.  I  heard  Langley  Walton,  who  is  a  man 
of  t'other  side  fifty,  and  one  of  both  brains  and 
experience — by  .Jove,  you  fellows  must  get  to  know 
him ;  he  has  a  beautiful  place  near  Geraldine,  called 
The  Points ;  and  such  a  host  he  is  too ;  if  you  are 
fond  of  shooting  you  can  go  out  after  luncheon  and 
kill  a  hundred  hares  in  an  afternoon :  the  place  swarms 

with  them ! — I  heard  him  saying,  in  his  quiet,  cynical 
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way,  to  Stand,  who  is  perhaps  the  gi-eatest  racing 
man  in  New  Zealand :  '  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
that  you  people  who  run  the  race-meetings  here,  and 
subsidise  and  encourage  the  TotaUsator,  are  really 
neither  more  nor  less  than  fostering,  to  the  best  of 
your  ability,  the  spirit  of  gambling  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  New  Zealand  ? '  'I  don't 
agree  with  you  at  all,'  said  Stand.  '  People  will  bet ; 
you  cannot  make  people  moral  by  Act  of  Parhament ; 
but  I  contend  that  it  is  far  better  for  them  to  invest 
their  money  in  the  Totalisator,  which  cannot  run 
away  and  welsh  them,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  guaranteed 
by  the  stewards  of  the  meeting,  than  to  get  welshed, 
not  only  of  the  sum  that  they  would  have  won,  but 
in  many  cases  of  the  stake  which  they  have  invested.' 
'  H'm,'  said  Langley  Walton,  '  I  think  I  have  perhaps 
more  even  than  once  heard  that  clap-trap  about 
making  people  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I  may 
be  wi'ong,  but  I  fancy  I  have !  At  the  same  time, 
I  maintain  most  positively  that  hundreds  of  people 
have  their  sovereign  on  the  Totalisator,  who  would 
never  dream  of  betting  with  a  bookmaker.  The 
Totalisator  guaranteed  by  the  stewards  is  such  an 
eminently     respectable     institution ! '       '  Well,'     said 

Stand,     '  we     might     argue     for     a     week,     and      I 
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suppose  we  should  each  of  us  "  be  of  the  same 
opinion   still "  ! ' " 

"  That  was  Langley  Walton  all  over,"  said  Ireland, 
who  had  just  joined  them,  and,  unseen,  had  heard 
Baynton's  description  of  the  argument  between 
Stand  and  Walton.  "  I  hope  you  will  meet  him 
at  luncheon ;  he  promised  to  come  to  us." 

At  this  moment  the  bell  rang. 

"  They're  off,"  said  Baynton.  "  No  time  to  get  up 
to  the  stand  ;  let's  jump  on  this  seat ! "  By  so  doing, 
they  had  a  very  good  view  of  the  race,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  easy  win  for  Peter  Buller's  Viceroy, 
by  Cadogan,  who  was  by  Cremorne,  who  won  the 
EngUsh  Derby  in  1872. 

The  writer  well  remembers   that,  in   the   train  en 

rotite  to  Manchester  to  see  the  Cup  run  for,  he  came 

to  the  conclusion,  after  devouring  his  Sportsman,  that 

Cremorne    would     win     the     Derby,    and    that    the 

Flurry     Colt     and     Queen's     Messenger     would    get 

places.      He    pulled    out   his   pocket-book   and   made 

the    following    memorandum :    "  Back    Cremorne    to 

win ;  Flurry  Colt  and  Queen's  Messenger  for  places." 

Cremorne,  as  everybody  knows,  did  win ;  the  Flurry 

Colt,  named   on   the  morning   of  the  race   Pell-mell, 

was  second,  and  very,  very  nearly  caught  Maidment 
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on  Cremorne — who  was  "  riding  a  bit  jolly,"  as  it  is 
called — napping ;  for  Cremorne  only  won  by  the 
shortest  of  heads,  and  Queen's  Messenger  was  third. 
The  author,  however,  only  backed  Cremorne  to  win. 
Cremorne  was  the  best  of  a  rather  moderate  lot, 
a  nice,  compact,  neatly- turned  horse,  and  just  suited 
to  the  Epsom  gradients.  When  he  won  the  Derby 
he  had  behind  him  perhaps  the  gi-eatest  horse  of  the 
century,  had  he  not  been  cursed  with  the  terrible 
infirmity  of  "roaring."  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  or 
had  tracheotomy  been  then  in  vogue,  we  might  have 
seen  a  horse  with  a  tube  in  his  throat  returned  the 
winner  of  the  world's  greatest  race.  Despite  this 
affliction,  however.  Prince  Charhe  ran  second  to 
Wenlock  for  the  Leger.  Cremorne  ran  a  great 
horse  in  the  City  and  Suburban  the  following  year, 
with  the  welter  weight  of  nine  stone  on  his  four-year- 
old  back.  He  found  just  one,  however,  too  good  for 
him  in  Mornington,  whose  victory  on  that  occasion 
was  probably  the  reason  for  our  best  present  -  day 
jockey  possessing  the  name  of  Mornington.  At  the 
stud  Cremorne  was  by  no  means  a  success,  though, 
when  Cadogan,  one  of  his  earliest  scions,  came  out 
at    Epsom    and   won   the   Woodcote  anyhow,   people 

at    once    prophesied    fabulous    prices    for    the    young 
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Cremornes  at  the  forthcoming  Doncaster  sales.  This 
form,  however,  was  signally  reversed  on  the  next 
occasion  of  his  facing  the  starter,  as,  though  a  hot 
fa\^ourite  in  the  New  Stakes  at  Ascot,  he  went  down, 
and  went  from  bad  to  worse.  At  the  stud  in  New 
Zealand,  whither  he  was  exported,  his  success  was  by 
no  means  phenomenal,  so  many  of  his  stock  inheriting 
his  flightiness  and  irritability. 

"  Tally  -  ho,  buick  !  "  Did  ever  pen  take  such  a 
lot  of  steadying? 

The  next  was  a  hurdle  race,  for,  although  Christ- 
church  is  undoubtedly  the  metropolis  of  New  Zealand, 
from  a  racing  point  of  view  (and  don't  they  know  it 
too  ? ),  the  New  Zealander  so  dearly  loves  a  jumping 
race  that  there  is  always  not  only  a  hurdle  race  or 
two,  but  also  a  steeplechase  at  the  Autumn  Meeting. 
The  race  in  question  was  a  maiden  hurdle  race,  and 
amongst  the  runners  were  one  or  two  notable  recruits 
from  the  flat. 

"  Do  you  ever  back  one  ? "  said  David  Bryan  to 
Dick  Darford,  who  was  taking  stock  of  the  various 
runners. 

"Very  seldom,  and  certainly  not  in  this  case,  as  I 
know  nothing.     I  never  saw  one  of  these  horses  before." 

"  You  show  your  sense  there,"  said  David  Bryan. 
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"  I  wonder  how  a  lot  of  people  would  live  if  there 
wasn't  such  a  plentiful  crop  of  fresh  mugs  each  year. 
Are  there  as  many  in  England,  I  wonder  ? " 

"  I  expect  so,  and  more  too ;  but  so  far  as  promis- 
cuously backing  other  people's  horses  is  concerned, 
I  leave  it  severely  alone." 

"  Well,  don't  let  me  persuade  you  to  do  anything 
against  your  will,  but  I  think  Port  Hills  is  sure 
to  win  the  next  race,  and  if  I  were  you  I  should 
put  just  one  note  on  it." 

"  You  are  very  kind  indeed,  Mr  Bryan,  but  I 
couldn't  afford  to  risk  as  much  as  that ;  a  sovereign 
would  certainly  be  my  limit." 

"  Well,  I  said  a  note,  didn't  I  ? " 

"  Yes,  but,  unfortunately,  the  smallest  note  is  a 
'  fiver.' " 

"  I  mean  a  one-pound  note.  When  we  say  a 
note  out  here  we  always  mean  a  sovereign." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  shall  be  awfully  glad 
to  put  a  pound  on.  Would  you  mind  putting  it  on 
with  yours  ? " 

"  No,  I'll  do  that  with  pleasure ;  I  am  doing  the 
whole  commission  for  the  stable." 

"  Thanks,  very  much.     Here  it  is,"  and  he  handed 

a  .sovereign  to  Mr  Bryan. 
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"  I  sha'n't  put  it  on  till  just  before  the  start,  but 
you  may  rely  upon  it,  you'll  be  on." 

"  I  hardly  like  to  ask  you  to  let  me  tell  ]\Ir 
Baynton  and  my  other  friend." 

"  That's  all  right ;  I  am  putting  ten  pounds  on 
for  Mr  Baynton,  and  five  for  ISlr  Darrell.  Come 
and  look  at  the  horse.  Kingston  is  going  to  ride 
him ;  he  is  the  man  I  should  put  up  if  I  were 
running  the  horse  myself." 

Very  fit  and  well  looked  Port  Hills,  and  Dick 
Darford  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  far  as  looks 
went,  he  had  all  the  best  of  it  in  that  respect.  As 
are  all  hurdle  races  in  the  Colonies,  this  was  two 
miles.  The  hurdles,  too,  here  were  decidedly  stiffer 
than  the  English  hurdles,  more,  in  fact,  like  gates ; 
they  would  fall,  of  course,  if  hit  hard  enough,  but 
it  took  a  lot  of  clouting  to  knock  them  over.  Dick 
Darford,  who  had  got  separated  from  Baynton  and 
Darrell,  determined  to  watch  his  sovereign  over  the 
hurdles,  so  he  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  stand,  and 
arrived  there  just  as  the  runners  emerged  from  the 
paddock  on  to  the  course.  Port  Hills  cantered 
down  and  jumped  the  preliminary  hurdle  in  admir- 
able form,  but   it  struck  Dick  that  the  Rat  jumped 

it  every  whit  as  well,   and  a  good   bit   quicker.     He 
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was,  however,  a  mean,  insignificant  -  looking  little 
beggar,  and,  as  regarded  style  of  going  and  appear- 
ance, it  was  a  guinea  to  a  hayseed  on  Port  Hills. 

"  But,  Lord  !  how  quick  he  jumps,"  thought  Dick, 
as  they  drew  up  in  line  close  to  the  half-mile  starting- 
post.  •  Up  went  the  webbing,  and  the  lot  were  de- 
spatched to  an  admirable  start.  Anything  else,  since 
the  institution  of  the  starting-gate,  is  quite  the  excep- 
tion. As  they  raced  past  the  stand  nothing  was  going 
better  than  Port  Hills,  who  was  lying  alongside  the  Rat. 
A  very  hard-pulling  chestnut  horse  was  making  very 
strong  running,  and  was,  even  at  this  early  stage  of 
the  race,  at  least  twenty  lengths  in  front  of  everything 
else.     Port  Hills  and  the  Rat  lay  second  and  third. 

"  Quite  sure  that  thing  will  come  back  to  them," 
said  Dick  Darford  to  himself,  his  glasses  all  the  time 
glued  to  the  performers. 

Come  back,  however,  he  did  not,  and  all  up  the 
far  side,  and  passing  Mr  Brook's  pretty  place,  which 
was  parallel  with  the  top  turn,  he  still  maintained 
his  lead.  Meanwhile,  Dick  could  not  but  own  that 
the  little  insignificant  Rat  was  always  at  least  two 
lengths  to  the  good  after  landing  over  his  hurdle. 
This   Port   Hills   invariably    made    up,   and    they    as 

invariably  rose  together   at   the   next   hurdle.      Dick, 
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however,  felt  that  his  champion  must  take  a  lot  out 
of  himself,  by  the  efforts  he  had  to  make  to  regain 
his  lost  ground.  Luckily  for  him,  however,  the 
Sprinter  knocked  down  the  two  last  hurdles,  and 
then  it  was  all  over,  as  he  hit  the  last  so  hard  that 
he  nearly  fell,  and  stood  on  his  head.  By  the  time 
that  he  had  resumed  the  perpendicular,  Port  Hills 
caught  him,  and,  coming  away,  followed  by  the  Rat, 
won  very  comfoi'tably  by  three  lengths. 

On  the  way  downstairs  Dick  Darford  saw  Bayn- 
ton  and  Darrell  in  front  of  him,  and  when  he  caught 
them  up.  found  them  both  in  the  very  best  of  form. 

"  Wherever  have  you  been  ?  "  said  Bajniton.  "  We 
have  both  backed  the  winner.  I  put  a  pound  on  for 
you,  though,  as  David  Bryan  thought  it  a  real  good 
thing.  I  know  from  past  experience  he  rarely  makes 
a  mistake." 

"  Thanks,  ever  so  much,  but  Mr  Bryan  told  me 
to  back  it,  and  I  gave  him  a  note  to  put  on  for  me." 

"  It  has  not  taken  you  long  to  pick  up  the  Colonial 

expression  for  what  folks  call  a  '  thick  'un '  at  home. 

What  price  will  it  pay,  I  wonder?     By  the  way,  this 

is  a  new  experience   to  you  fellows ;    we  shall  know 

as  soon  as  we  come  in  sight  of  the  Totalisator   what 

dividend  it  pays." 
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"  It  is  put  up  ill  large  figures.  I  see  it,"  said  Jack 
Darrell.     "  It's  three  pound  sixteen." 

"  Capital ! "  said  Baynton.  "  I  wonder  they  got 
such  a  good  price.     It  is  a  cle^-er  stable." 

"Perhaps  Mr  Bryan  didn't  back  it  tiU  the  last 
moment,"  said  Dick  Darford,  "on  purpose  to  throw 
people  off  the  scent.  He  told  me  that  he  was  going 
to  do  the  commission  for  the  stable." 

"  And  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  David 
owned  several  hairs  in  the  horse's  tail  himself,  not 
to  say  the  entire  animal,  knowing  him  as  I  do,"  said 
Baynton. 

"  I  don't  see  any  object  in  his  keeping  it  a  secret 
that  the  horse  is  his,  if  he  does  own  it,"  said  Dick 
Darford. 

"  Don't  you  ?  But  you  would  if  you  lived  here, 
and  knew  what  everybody  in  New  Zealand  is  well 
aware  of,  namely,  that  if  David  Bryan  buys  a  horse, 
or  has  a  share  in  him,  that  horse  may  at  once  be 
labelled  'Dangerous,'  with  a  very  capital  D.  And 
if  it  had  been  even  suspected  that  David  had  the 
smallest  interest  in  this  last  winner,  he  would  have 
started  a  red  -  hot  favourite ;  backers  would  have 
tumbled   over  each  other  to  get   on.      Now,  let's   go 

to  luncheon  with  the  Irelands." 
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This  the  trio  proceeded  to  do,  and  were  fortunate 
enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Langley 
Walton,  whom  they  thought  not  only  the  most 
agreeable,  but  also  just  about  the  best-bred-looking 
man  they  had  either  of  them  ever  seen ;  and  as  they 
were  both  Eton  boys,  they  were  no  bad  judges. 

"  There,"  said  Baynton,  as  they  strolled  off  to 
inspect  the  toilets  of  the  horses  engaged  in  the 
Autumn  Handicap,  which  was  the  piece  dc  resist- 
ance of  the  day's  racing ;  "  they  do  you  weU  out 
here,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  Indeed  they  do,"  said  Darford  and  Darrell.  "  And 
they  give  you  the  very  best  of  stuff  to  drink." 

"  Yes ;  we  all  get  our  wine  from  the  same  people. 
Ward,  Hackley  &  Co.  Mr  Hackley,  who  manages 
the  business  out  here,  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and 
gives  the  most  delightful  little  luncheons  at  his  office. 
You  could  not  get  a  drop  of  bad  stuff  if  you  wanted 
to.     WeU,  what  did  you  think  of  Langley  Walton  ? " 

"  A  real  fine  fellow,  I  should  think,"  said  Darrell. 
"  He  reminds  me  a  lot  of  your  dad,  Dick." 

"  Does  he  ?  That's  just  what  I  thought  about  him, 
and  I  expect  he  could  make  one  feel  very  small  and 
uncomfortable  if  he  chose." 

"  Rather  !  "  said    Baynton.     "  I   must  tell  you   one 
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more  little  story  about  him.  He  had  a  very  objec- 
tionable neighbour,  who  was  not  only  a  most  in- 
quisitive man,  but  noted  for  his  sharp  practice :  he 
couldn't  go  straight,  and  was  always  getting  into 
hot  water  with  some  one.  He  always  got  the  best 
of  every  deal,  and  invariably  did  something  crooked. 
Walton  loathed  the  man,  but,  fortunately  for  him- 
self, he  was  so  thick-skinned  that  he  never  seemed 
to  see  that  nearly  everybody  preferred  his  room  to 
his  company.  Walton  was  in  the  ram  paddock  one 
day,  and  this  man  having  called  at  the  house,  and 
being  told  that  he  was  there,  followed  him.  '  Admir- 
ing the  patriarchs  of  the  flock,  eh,  Walton  ? '  said  he, 
walking  up  behind  him.  '  I  was  just  thinking  that 
this  ram's  horn  reminds  me  of  you,'  said  Walton, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  'Reminds  you  of 
me  ?  How  so,  may  I  ask  ? '  '  There  is  a  saying  which 
runs  as  follows  : — "  Crooked  as  a  ram's  horn  "  ;  that's 
all ! ' " 

"  Tableau !  I  should  think,"  said  Darrell. 

"  Oh  dear,  no ;  all  the  man  said  was :  '  Ah,  you 
will  have  your  little  joke,  Walton,'  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  try  to  sell  him  a  wonderful  brood  mare ; 
according    to    him,   she   was    the    best    and   cheapest 

mare  that   had   ever   been   offered   for   sale.      '  How's 
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she  bred  ? '  said  Walton.  '  Oh,  she's  by  a  devil  of 
a  lot  of  horses,  goes  back  to  the  Godolphin  Arabian, 
and  the  Byerley  Turk,  and  a  lot  farther,  if  you  could 
only  trace  her  pedigree.'  Needless  to  say,  there  was 
no  deal." 

"  I  think  I'd  rather  keep  in  Mr  Walton's  good 
books,  that  I  would,"  said  Darford. 

"  Ditto,  say  I.  Ah,  here  comes  David  with  some 
of  the  stuff  we  buy  pigs  with ! " 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  David  Bryan,  as  he  came  up. 
•'  Thirty-eight  pounds  for  you,  Mr  Baynton,  and  nine- 
teen for  you,"  turning  to  Darrell,  "  and  three  pounds 
sixteen  for  you,  Mr  Darford ;  I  only  wish  you  had 
had  a  '  fiver '  on  like  your  friend." 

"  Many  thanks,"  said  Dick  Darford,  "  but  I  am 
quite  content,  I  assure  you." 

"  Have  you  any  interest  in  this  horse,  David  ? " 
said  Baynton,  "  if  it's  not  a  rude  question." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  now  it's  all  over.  I  bought  him  after 
the  Spring  Meeting,  and  left  him  with  .lack  Manston, 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  not  even  his  wife 
knew  that  I  had  bought  him,  and,  thanks  to  to-day's 
race,  I  have,  after  paying  every  farthing  he  has  cost 
me    since    November,    got    him,    and    a   monkey,    for 

nothing ! " 
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"  You  must  have  backed  him  well ! " 
"  I  did,  after  I  had  got  the  money  on  in  the 
machine,  which  wasn't  much.  I  waited  till  they  were 
running,  and  backed  him  then.  I  got  Duck,  Le  Drain, 
Harrison,  and  Hackworth  all  together,  and  as  he 
cantered  down  I  said,  '  ^^'^hat  price  that  horse  ? '  '  I'll 
lay  you  twos,'  said  Le  Drain.  'Thank  you  for 
nothing,'  says  I.  '  I'll  lay  you  threes,'  says  Duck. 
'  No,  thank  you,'  says  I.  '  What  will  you  take  ? '  says 
Harrison.  '  Fives  ! '  says  I.  '  No  bet,'  says  Harrison. 
As  they  came  past  the  stand  the  first  time  Hack- 
worth  says,  '  Here,  I'll  lay  you  fours.'  '  No,  thank 
you,'  says  I.  '  Here,  fives,'  says  Duck.  '  Five  fifties  ! ' 
'  Put  it  down,'  says  I.  I  had  my  glasses  on  'em,  and 
a  better  pair  never  were.  And  I  tell  you  that  thing 
that  made  the  running  had  such  a  commanding  lead 
that  I  began  to  get  a  bit  anxious,  till  I  saw  him  clout 
the  hurdle  half-a-mile  from  home,  desperate  hard,  and 
knock  it  down.  He  was  twenty  lengths  in  front,  though, 
then.  '  Want  to  back  Port  Hills  any  more  ? '  says 
Hackworth.  '  I'U  have  a  bit  more,'  says  I.  '  I'll  lay 
you  five  fifties.'  '  So  will  I,'  says  Le  Drain.  '  And 
I'll  lay  you  six  fifties,'  shouts  Harrison.  '  Right,' 
says  I ;  '  put  the  lot  down,'  and  the  words  were  hardly 

out  of  my  mouth  when  the  Sprinter  was  standing  on 
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his  head.  And  I  shall  have  another  for  you  the  last 
day ;  but  hold  your  tongues."  So  saying,  David 
Bryan  was  off  like  a  rocket  to  confab  w^ith  Pat  BuUer, 
who  had  been  hovering  round  for  the  last  minute  or 
two. 

"Well,  we've  had  our  little  wager,  and  it  has 
turned  up  trumps.  No  more  for  me  to-day,  thank 
you,"  said  Baynton. 

"  I'm  with  you  there,"  said  Darrell. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Darford. 
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Chapter     X 

A   DELIGHTFUL   EVENING 

After  a  very  pleasant  day's  racing,  our  three  friends 

left  the  course,  in  Frank  Hill's  hansom,  for  the  club, 

Baynton  having  bespoken  hiin  some  days  previously. 

Frank  Hill  was,  and  justly,  too,  the  favourite  cabman, 

and  if  he  could  have  cut  himself  up  into  half-a-dozen 

Frank  Hills,  they   would   all   have   been   in   demand. 

Just  as  they  passed  the  turn  to  Manley,  a  beautiful 

place  some  six  or  seven  hundred  yards  from  the  road, 

they  overtook  Peter  Colville,  the  owner,  as  he  turned 

for  home.     Pulling   up,  and   putting   up  his  hand  to 

stop  Frank  Hill,  he  said : 

"  Come   and    dine,    Baynton,   do,   and   bring    your 

friends  with   you.     Oh,    I    have   heard   all   about   you 

both  ;  I  had  a  long  letter  about  you,  Mr  Darrell,  from 

your  uncle,  with  whom  you  dined  the  night  before  you 

sailed.     I    meant   to   make   your   acquaintance  on  the 

course,  but  the   ladies   kept   me   busy   trying  to  back 
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winners.  And  the  things  that  some  of  them  wanted 
to  back,  and  the  reasons  for  doing  so —  Oh  dear ! 
'  Least  said,  soonest  mended.' 

"  We  should  have  had  an  awful  day  if  my  good 
old  crony,  David  Bryan,  had  not  put  me  a  pony  on 
his,  without  ever  telling  me  a  word  about  it  till  it 
was  all  over." 

"  So  you  were  on  that,  too,  were  you  ?  I  declare, 
Mr  Bryan  is  a  second  Whiteley ;  he  has  been  a 
'  universal  provider '  to-day.  He  put  us  aU  on 
it,  too." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  very ;  but  don't  you  make  any 
mistake  —  David  doesn't  go  about  with  his  mouth 
open ;  he  knows  a  bit  too  much ;  but  he  likes  you, 
Baynton.  I  don't  believe,  with  the  exception  of 
myself,  there  is  another  man  in  New  Zealand  for 
whom  he  would  do  as  much." 

"  I  bought  a  grand  four-year-old  from  Baynton 
here  yesterday,"  said  Jack  Darrell ;  "  and  I  hope  that, 
with  luck,  I  may  be  able  to  do  Bryan  a  good  turn, 
too,  before  so  very  long." 

"  Hope  you  may ;  but  aren't  you  fellows  coming 
to  dinner  ?     Never  mind  dressing  !  " 

"  What  time  do  you  dine  ?  " 

"  Half-past  seven." 
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"  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  We'll  drive  down  to 
the  club,  and  tub  and  dress,  and  be  with  you  at  half- 
past  seven  to  the  minute." 

"  All  right." 

"  That's  a  fine  horseman,  I  can  tell  you,"  said 
Baynton,  as  they  bowled  along  behind  Frank  Hill's 
good  horse  (Frank  Hill  never  had  a  bad  'un,  though 
they  often  took  a  lot  of  driving). 

"  Colville  used  to  own  several   good   ones  twenty 

years   ago,   and   ride   them,   too.      He   had   a   clinker 

called  Tambourini ;  won  all  over  the  Colony  with  him. 

Get  him  on   the   subject,   and  he'll   spin  you   lots   of 

yarns  about  old    Tarn,   as   he  calls  him ;   but  never  a 

word  about  himself     They  tell  me,  too,  that  he  was 

the  quickest  man  on  his  legs  for  fifty  yards  that  ever 

was ;    he  was  like  lightning  out  of  slips,  and  though 

a  real  good  man  might  pip  him  in  the  last  ten  yards 

of  a  hundred,  they  could  never  half  extend  him  for 

fifty.     He  married  a  charming   woman,  whose   father 

was   a  great   racing  man  out   here,  and  who  used  to 

race  at  home,  too.      He  only  lost  the  Cambridgeshire 

by  a  short  head  in  the  last  stride — and  he  wasn't  afi-aid 

to  back  them  either — and  if  Grateful  had  only  won, 

would  have  taken  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 

out  of  the  ring." 
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Having  tubbed  and  dressed,  or,  as  our  American 
cousins  call  it,  "  donned  clean  boiled  rags,"  they  got 
behind  another  of  Frank  HiU's  good  horses,  and  in 
less  than  twenty  minutes  were  at  Manley. 

"  What  a  lovely  place  !  "  "  Isn't  it  beautiful !  " 
burst  from  Darrell  and  Darford,  as  they  drove  up  to 
the  hall  door,  and  saw  the  Avon  flowing  through  the 
grounds,  which  were  beautifully  timbered. 

"  Yes,  but  you  can't  half  see  it  by  this  hght ;  it 
will  bear  looking  at,  I  can  tell  you ! " 

Baynton  was  right,  too,  for  of  all  the  beautiful 
places  around  Christchurch,  IManley  was  far  and  away 
the  most  so.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  if  a  lovelier  spot 
exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  gardens,  too,  are 
laid  out  with  the  gi-eatest  taste. 

"  I   have  very  pleasant  recollections  of  this  place, 

I  can  assure  you,"  said  Baynton.     "  When  I  first  came 

out  here  as  a  lad,  I   met  with  the  greatest  kindness 

from  Lee  Drummond,  who  lived  here  in  those  days. 

He  was  the  most  hospitable,  kind-hearted  man  I  ever 

met,  and  his  house  was  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  best 

globe-trotters,  of  whatever  nationality  they  might  be ; 

and    right    ably   was    he    seconded    by   his    delightful 

wife." 

"  Here  you  are,"  said  Peter  Colville,  as  they  entered 
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the  hall,  which  was  used  as  a  sort  of  lounge.  "  Let  me 
introduce  you  to  my  wife.  Will  you  take  her  in  to 
dinner,  Baynton  ? " 

"  I  hope  we  are  not  late,  Mrs  Colville  ? "  said 
Baynton. 

"  No,  indeed ;  not  more  than  one  minute  at  the 
outside." 

"  Well,  how's  your  uncle,  Darrell  ? "  said  his  host, 
after  they  had  all  settled  themselves  round  the  table. 

"  Very  well  indeed,  thank  you,  and  promises  to 
come  out  and  look  me  up,  if  I  settle  out  here.  He 
said  he  had  a  great  friend  close  to  Christchurch,  but 
he  didn't  mention  your  name." 

"  I  knew  him  well  when  I  was  a  boy.     He  entered 

me   to   hounds,  and   gave  me  many  a  wrinkle  as   to 

race     riding.       I     saw    him    just    get     beat     for    the 

Liverpool,   and    though    it    is    the   fashion   always   to 

cavil   at    the    performance   of   the   second   in   a   close 

finish,  the   universal   opinion   that   day   was   that   fine 

horsemanship  alone   prevented  his   being  beat  a  good 

bit  further.     I  know  he  blooded  me  when  I  was  eight, 

and    I    cried,   like   a    little   fool,    but   he   gave   me   a 

beautiful  little  saddle  and  bridle,  on  condition  that   I 

would  not  punch  his  head ;  at   least,   that  was   what 

he  said." 
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"  Good  old  uncle  !  He  gave  me  a  hundred  pounds 
the  night  we  dined  with  him  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  and  I  have  invested  it  in  this  four-year-old  of 
Baynton's." 

"  Which  is  it,  Baynton,  my  boy  ?  "  said  their  host ; 
"  not  that  grand  Anteros,  surely  !  " 

"  Yes,  it  is ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  I  have  sold 
the  best  colt  I  ever  bred,  or  ever  shall  breed ! " 

"  Then  you  have  bought  a  very  nice  young  horse 
for  very  little  money,  Mr  Darrell.  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate your  uncle  on  having  a  nephew  who  has  had 
the  sense  to  invest  his  hundred  pounds  so  profitably. 
Horses,  however,  as  you  are  doubtless  well  aware,  are 
the  kittlest  of  cattle — there  is,  in  fact,  but  one  kittler, 
you  know !  Ever  so  many  pardons,  my  dear,"  as  he 
saw  that  Mrs  Colville  had  her  eye  on  him,  and  had 
evidently  heard  this  most  unwarrantable  aspersion  on 
the  sex.  "  The  invariable  exception  obtains  as  usual, 
only  a  bit  more  so.  But,"  turning  to  Darrell,  "  I 
really  do  think,  joking  apart,  that  you  have  made  a 
famous  deal." 

"  It  is  my  very  first  deal,  too,"    said  DarreU. 

"  Is  it  ?  Bravo !  then.  I  hope  it  may  be  but  the 
precursor  of  many  another  half  as  good." 

"  Peter,  my  dear,"   said  Mrs  Colville,   "  when  you 
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have  quite  exhausted  your  present  most  interesting 
topic,  I  want  to  change  the  subject,  and  talk  about 
horses  to  Mr  Darrell." 

Jack  Darrell  soon  found  that,  whatever  subject 
they  discoursed  upon,  his  hostess  and  he  were  quite 
in  accord  thereon,  and  that,  though  born  and  bred 
in  the  Colonies,  she  was  a  delightfully  loyal  subject 
of  the  gi-andest  woman  of  all  time,  her  gracious 
Queen. 

She  did  love  the  dear  old  coimtry,  too.  We  are 
all,  thank  God  (with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
miscellaneous  half-bred  verminous  cranks),  loyal  to 
the  back-bone ;  but  for  the  tip-top  note  of  loyalty, 
pure  and  unadulterated,  the  Colonies  are  absolutely 
undefeated,  be  it  Canada,  Australia,  Tasmania,  or  New 
Zealand.  Our  Colonial  loyalty  is  far  far  beyond  the 
wildest  flights  of  imagination :  it  must  be  seen  and 
known  to  be  realised.  The  stay-at-home  Enghshman 
is  quite  unable  to  imagine  the  height,  breadth,  depth, 
and  length  of  Colonial  loyalty ;  they  are  all  so  brim- 
ming over  with  it,  so  proud  of  being  subjects  of  our 
glorious  Queen,  that  they  fairly  bubble  over  with 
exuberance  of  loyalty.  Spend  Dominion  Day  in 
any  town   whatsoever,  large   or  small,  in  Canada,  go 

where   will   you   throughout    Australasia    (Australasia 
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is  a  big  word,   my  readers)   on  the  Queen's  birthday, 
and  it  will  indeed  be  a  revelation  to  you. 

"  What  did  you  like  best  about  home  ? "  asked 
Jack  Darrell. 

"  Not  the  climate,  certainly ;  I  can  unhesitatingly 
say  that." 

"  Plenty  of  worse  climates  than  England,  I  know ; 
good  enough  for  me,"  said  he. 

"  But  you  must  acknowledge  that  they  do  keep 
you  very  short  of  sun ;  don't  they  ?  Well,  I  think 
that  one  of  the  things  I  liked  best  was  walking  in 
the  Park,  and  seeing  such  a  legion  of  good-looking, 
perfectly -turned -out  men  and  women.  And  then  I 
just  loved  the  theatres ;  and  I  used  to  like  Hurling- 
ham  and  Ranelagh,  and  dining  at  Prince's  and  the 
Berkeley." 

"  Did  you  go  racing  at  all  ?  Sandown,  or  Kemp- 
ton,  or  Ascot,  or  Goodwood  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  went  to  them  all,  but  I  was  disappointed 
somehow.  Of  course,  the  dresses  at  Ascot  were  well 
worth  seeing,  and  the  procession.  I'll  tell  you  what 
struck  me  most  forcibly ;  the  Prince  and  Princess 
must  be  tired  of  bowing  right  and  left  for  hours, 
day  after  day,  and  yet  they  looked  not  the  least  bit 

bored,  and  as  though  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  them ; 
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and  as  to  the  Princess,  each  smile  seemed  sweeter 
than  the  last,  and  as  though  she  were  having  the 
treat  instead  of  poor  Httle  us." 

"  That's  one  of  the  thousand  reasons  why  we  all 
love  them  so ;  they  possess  such  marvellous  tact  and 
savoir  fairc  ;  they  literally  never  make  a  mistake,  never. 
I  remember  a  year  or  two  ago,  for  instance,  the  Prince 
presided  at  a  meeting,  and  some  dirty  dogs  in  one 
corner  at  the  back  of  the  hall  began  to  hiss  as  the 
Prince  began  to  speak.  Instead  of  looking  annoyed, 
or  the  least  atom  disconcerted.  His  Royal  Highness 
put  on  his  very  happiest  and  most  charming  smile, 
and  the  malcontents  shut  up  like  a  shot,  once  and 
for  all.  I  am  sorry,  though,  that  you  did  not  enjoy 
your  racing  more  at  home :  you  went  to  the  best 
meetings,  quite." 

"  So  Peter  said  ;  but  I  think  the  truth  is,  that 
although  ever3i;hing  else  was  so  much  better  at  home 
than  it  is  here,  the  racing  was  not  an  atom  better, 
and  then,  somehow,  you  can't  see  the  horses  so  well 
as  we  do  here." 

"  Surely  Kempton  and  Sandown  were  all  right  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  they  were ;  but  I  saw  very  little 

at   Goodwood :    the   best  part   of  that   was   luncheon 

under  the  trees,  I  thought.     I  loved  the  horse  show  at 
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Dublin,  though,  that  was  fun  ;  and  I  do  Hke  the  Irish, 
they  always  seem  so  light-hearted  and  happy ;  what- 
ever may  happen,  they  always  seem  in  good  spirits." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  he  is  a  light-hearted,  happy-go-lucky 
creature  Paddy ;  very  easy  to  lead,  but  very  hard  to 
drive,  like  his  own  pig. " 

"  That's  what  my  uncle,  who  was  quartered  there 
for  years,  tells  me.  He  tells  a  capital  story  against 
himself.  They  were  at  Cork,  and  he  was  coming 
home  after  a  good  day  with  the  United.  It  was 
getting  decidedly  dusk  when  he  saw  a  man,  on  a 
grey  horse,  come  over  a  wall  into  the  road,  about 
fifty  yards  ahead  of  him,  and  go  out  again  over 
another.  He  then  turned  the  horse  and  cantered  up 
to  within  a  few  yards  of  my  uncle.  A  real  sporting- 
looking  nag  was  the  gi'cy.  '  What's  his  price  ? '  said 
my  uncle.  '  Fifty  pound  ter  yer  honour  this  minute.' 
'  Fifty  fiddlesticks ! '  said  he.  '  I'll  give  you  ten 
pounds.'  '  It's  yer  honour's !  Shure  I'll  bring  him 
to  the  barricks  to-night.' " 

"  Your  uncle  wished  he  had  not  been  in  such  a 
hurry  to  bid,  I  should  think." 

"  Yes,  indeed.     He  went  to  his  stable  next  morning, 

and  his  groom,  who  was  Irishest  of  the  Irish,  greeted 

him  with :  '  Shure,  Cap'en,  it's  an  iligant  lepper  he  is, 
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entirely,  but  it's  very  little  more  leppin'  he'll  do  this 
side  o'  the  grave.  Shiire,  and  I  know  the  bhoy 
that  sold  ye  the  horse ;  he's  my  own  first  cousin, 
and  didn't  he  be  sthandin'  him  in  clay  for  the  past 
three  weeks  ter  subside  the  fever  from  his  feet,  and 
wasn't  yisterday  night  the  first  toime  he'd  been  out 
of  the  shtable  for  months  ?  And  didn't  they  lay  for 
ye,  Cap'en  ?  And  wasn't  there  bhoys  for  tree  mile  to 
pass  the  signal  along  as  ye  were  comin'  ?  Oh !  but 
he  moight  'ave  taken  in  all  the  other  orficers,  if  he'd 
only  let  my  masther  alone,  the  dirty,  filthy  blagyard 
that  he  is.' " 

By  this  time.  Jack  Dan-ell,  finding  that  the  whole 
table  was  hanging  breathless  on  his  words,  showed 
symptoms  of  cutting  it  or  breaking  down. 

"  Go  on,  Darrell,  that's  a  good  fellow ;  we  are  all 
immensely  interested,"  said  his  host. 

"  Oh,  but  I  say,  I  didn't  for  a  moment  mean  to 
monopolise  the  attention  of  the  whole  room ! " 

"  We  shouldn't  be  listening,  if  it  were  not  well  worth 
attention,  you  may  be  quite  sure ;  so  go  on,  do." 

Thus  adjured,  Dari'ell  proceeded. 

"  See,  where  was  I  ?     Well,  uncle  got  the  vet  to 

have  a  look  at  the  horse,  and  he  pronounced  him  to 

be  suffering  from  laminitis,  to  say  nothing  of  terrible 
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corns,  a  bowed  tendon,  two  great  curbs,  a  small 
ringbone,  a  sitfast,  a  sand-crack,  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  he  bulled  him,  and  found  him  to  be  a  bad 
roarer !  '  We  live  and  learn,'  said  the  vet  (he  was 
the  regimental  vet,  you  know).  '  If  anybody  had  told 
me  that  Captain  Llewellyn,  the  acknowledged  best 
judge  of  a  horse  in  the  British  service,  had  given  ten 
shillings  even  for  such  an  encyclopaedia  of  disease 
as  this,  I  should  have  said  that  he  was  a  teller  of 
fairy  tales ! '  'In  justice  to  myself  though,  Mac,  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  bought  him  by  moonhght  alone, 
and  never  was  within  ten  yards  of  him ! '  '  Pity  you 
didn't  leave  him  alone,'  said  Mac.  '  Good  for  you, 
Mac ;  here,  Burns,  can  the  poor  brute  walk  as  far  as 
the  kennels  ? '  '  Shure,  and  he'll  have  to,  sor ;  it's  not 
a  thing  of  this  kyind  that  Larry  Burns'U  be  lookin' 
afther  a  minute  more  than  he  can  help  it ! '  '  Take 
him  there  then  at  once ;  give  my  comphments  to 
Mr  M'Dona,  and  say  that  he  is  for  the  hounds ! ' 
'  Shure,  and  I'll  not  be  long  before  I  do,'  said  Burns, 
foreseeing  a  handsome  tip  from  the  open  -  handed 
master  of  the  United  Pack.  But  I  really  must 
apologise,  ladies,  for  telling  you  such  a  long  story  all 
about  a  horse." 

"  And  what  better  could  you  talk  about,  I  should 
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like  to  know,"  said  his  hostess.  "  I  am  sorry  for  the 
poor  thing,  though,  but  I  suppose  the  kindest  thing 
to  do  was  to  send  him  to  the  kennels." 

"  Certainly  it  was,"  said  his  host ;  "  what  better 
requiem  for  a  hunter  than  the  music  of  sixty  couple 
of  his  best  friends  ! " 

"  Hear,  hear,"  said  Jack  Darrell :  "  that's  true,  at 
all  events ! " 

"  Come  round  to  the  fire,"  said  Colville,  as  the 
door  closed  on  the  ladies.  "  Haven't  you  got  any  more 
yarns  of  the  same  sort  ? " 

"Uncle  Jack  told  me  rather  a  good  one,  in  which 
he  figured  once.  He  went  to  look  at  a  very  good 
horse  indeed,  but  he  was  a  desperately  hard  puller, 
and  had  smashed  up  a  poor  fellow,  who  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  fall  a  month  or  two  after.  He  hked 
the  horse  immensely,  and  he  performed  very  well  in- 
deed— he  was  by  himself,  you  know,  and  not  excited 
by  the  matrimony  of  the  hunting-field.  '  What  do 
you  want  for  him  ? '  he  asked  his  owner.  He  wanted 
a  very  big  price,  and  added,  '  Shure,  a  child  could 
ride  him.'  '  He  is  all  right  here,  I  grant,'  said  my 
uncle,  '  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  he  is  a 
dangerous  brute  in  the  hunting-field,  and  besides,  he 

killed  a  man   not  long  ago ! '      '  Killed  a  man  is  it ! 
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Ah,  shure,  that's  nothin' ;  shure,  that  man  was  my 
own  brother,  and  he  was  an  awful  bad  horseman.' " 

"Well,  that  was  one  way  of  getting  out  of  it,  at 
all  events." 

"  Yes ;  but,  as  Uncle  Jack  said,  it  was  not  a  bad 
one,  as  the  horse  was  on  his  preferment,  and  the 
man  wasn't ! " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  two  better  stories,  I  know 
that.     Come,  shall  we  go  and  have  some  sing-song  ? " 

After  Mrs  Colville  had  treated  them  to  a  beautiful 
thing  of  Schubert's,  Baynton  begged  Colville  to  dance 
the  sword-dance. 

"  Rather  soon  after  dinner,"  said  their  host,  "  but 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  try !  Ring  the  bell,  will  you, 
Baynton." 

The  swords  were  brought,  a  space  cleared,  and  Mrs 

Colville  seated  herself  at  the  piano.      A  very  pretty 

sight  is  a  sword-dance,  when  danced  as  Peter  Colville 

danced  it,  and  so  inspiriting  the  music,  that  Darford 

and  Darrell  both  felt  as  if  to  sit  still  was  almost  an 

impossibility.      Whether  it  was  too  soon  after  dinner 

or  not,  Colville  danced   it  through   without  a  sign  of 

fatigue,  and,  when  he  ceased,  was  loudly  applauded  by 

his  audience. 

" '  Your   'ealth    and   dance,'   Mr   ColviUe,   as    they 
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always  say  at  the  village  pub  at  home,"  said 
Darrell. 

"  Thanks ;  but  it  will  be  a  case  of  your  health  and 
song  directly,  as  you  have  got  to  sing  us  a  hunting- 
song  ! " 

"  Why,  do  you  sing,  Darrell  ? "  said  George  Baynton. 
"  If  I  had  known  that,  we  should  certainly  have  turned 
you  on  up  at  Harley  Down  and  Fernfield  ! " 

"  I  can't  sing,"  said  Darrell,  blushing  like  a 
school-girl. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  his  host,  as  he  vanished  from 
the  room,  to  return  in  less  than  a  minute  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand.  "  Ever  seen  that  writing  ?  "  said  he,  holding 
the  letter  in  very  close  proximity  to  Jack  Darrell. 

"  Why,  of  course  I  have ;  that's  uncle's  fist,  if  I 
ever  saw  it !  " 

"  Well,  then,  listen  to  what  he  says :  '  My  nephew 

Jack  is  saiUng  to-morrow  in  the  Australasia  for  your 

side  of  the  world  ;  the  lad  rides  well,  shoots  straight, 

can  mox-e  than  hold  his  own  in  a  rough-and-tumble, 

and,  if  you  can  once  get  him  to  jump  into  his  singing 

saddle,  can  sing  right  well ;  hunting-songs  are  his  strong 

point ! '     There,  I  leave  it  to  the  assembled  company 

to  say  whether  there  is  any  just  cause  or  impediment 

why  Mr  Darrell  should  not  sing  us  a  song ! " 
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"  Every  reason  why  he  should,"  said  his  hostess ; 
"and  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  accompany 
him." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Mrs  Colville,  but  I  think  I 
can  manage  best  when  I  play  my  own  apology  for 
an  accompaniment." 

"  What  next  ? "  said  Colville ;  "  here  we  are,  en- 
tertaining an  angel  unawares." 

Jack  Darrell,  thus  adjured,  had  no  alternative 
but  to  at  once  occupy  the  music-stool. 

"  You  must  all  help  me  with  the  chorus,"  said  he, 
and  forthwith  struck  up  the  Warwickshire  hunting- 
song,  and  right  well  he  acquitted  himself. 

Jack  DaiTcU  had  a  really  musical,  mellow  voice, 
and,  moreover,  accompanied  himself  admirably. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr  Darrell,"  said  his  hostess ;  "  no 
apology  is  necessary  for  either  song  or  accompaniment, 
I  assure  you." 

"  More,  please,"  said  Colville.  "  Do  you  know 
that  hunting  medley  that  begins  '  The  hunt  is 
up '  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Let's  have  it,  then." 

Suffice   it   to   say  that,   ere   Jack   Darrell   vacated 

the  music-stool,  he  had  sung  half-a-dozen  good  songs, 
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much  to  the  delight  of  his  hearers,  each  song,  as  his 
shyness  gradually  and  completely  disappeared,  being 
better  sung  than  the  last. 

"  Bravo,  bravissimo  !  "  said  Colville.  "  Now  then, 
Baynton,  my  boy,  '  St  Anthony '  will  send  us  to  bed 
happy." 

Mrs  Colville  did  not  wait  to  be  asked,  but 
promptly  took  possession  of  the  piano,  and  Bayn- 
ton, with  an  all  -  round  beam,  as  quickly  gave 
tongue. 

From  the  start  everybody  was  on  the  broad  grin, 
and  at  the  finish  a  very  happy  little  coterie  sang 
"  God  save  the  Queen." 

"  I  wish  I  had  asked  Alfred  Lines  to  meet  you," 
said  Colville,  when  they  were  discussing  a  whisky 
and  Apollinaris  in  the  smoking-room  prior  to  their 
departure.  "  He  is  the  master  of  the  Christchurch 
hounds,  and  a  capital  sportsman  he  is,  too,  I  can 
tell  you.  We  might  go  and  look  at  his  hounds 
to-morrow,  and  have  limch  with  him ;  no  racing, 
you  know,  to-morrow,  and  unless  you  have  made  any 
plans,  I  don't  think  you  could  spend  the  day  more 
profitably." 

"  We   had   not   arranged   anything   for  to-morrow, 

and  that  would  suit  us  admirably." 
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"  Right,  then,  as  dear  old  Penrose  used  to  say. 
I'll  have  three  horses  ready  for  you  here  by  half-past 
eleven,  and  we  will  ride  over.  I'll  send  a  man  up 
there  early  to  tell  him  that  we  are  coming." 
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As  Frank  Hill  drove  them  up  next  morning  to 
Manley,  and  as  they  turned  into  the  gates,  Baynton 
drew  their  attention  to  a  very  pretty  place  a  little 
farther  down. 

"  That  is  Ashover,  where  poor  Henry  Lane  used 
to  live.  He  was  a  brother  of  Jim  Lane,  with  whom 
we  stayed  at  Harley  Down." 

"  Couldn't  have  been  such  a  good  chap,  though, 
possibly,"  said  Dick  Darford. 

"  He  was  indeed  every  bit  just  such  another  kind- 
hearted,  genial  fellow ;  a  great  racing  man,  too,  and 
they  tell  me  that  in  old  days  he  was  one  of  our  best 
gentlemen  riders  at  home,  and  always  had  as  many 
mounts  at  the  Bibury  Club  and  Croxton  Park  as  he 
could  take.  He  and  Walter  Belville  were  contem- 
poraries, and  many  a  ding-dong  finish  they  had.    George 

Fordham  always  used  to  say  that  Mr  Lane,  Mr  George 
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Ede,  and  JMr  Belville  were  the  three  exceptions  that 
he  made  in  favour  of  the  '  gentlemen  bumpers ' — as 
so  many  trainers  and  jockeys  call  us — when,  as  some 
of  them  think,  we  try  to  take  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths." 

"  I  think,"  said  Jack  Darrell,  "  that  though  they 
may  call  us  gentlemen  bumpers,  the  annals  of  steeple- 
chasing,  at  all  events,  prove  that  the  best  of  us  are 
just  as  good  as  the  professionals  over  a  country." 

"  Yes,  that's  true  enough.  In  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  fifteen  gentlemen  riders  have  won  the 
Liverpool,  and  I  would  sooner  do  that  than  win  fifty 
Derbys.  In  the  Derby  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  be 
a  good  judge  of  pace,  a  good  horseman,  and  have  a 
cool,  clear  head  on  your  shoulders.  You  don't  want 
the  strength  and  stamina  that  you  do  in  the 
Liverpool." 

"  Yes ;  but  it  must  be  a  very  cool,  clear  head ;  a 
tithe  of  a  second's  hesitation  as  to  when  you  shall 
make  your  effort,  resulting,  as  it  has  sometimes,  in 
either  coining  too  soon,  or  not  soon  enough,  has  lost 
more  than  one  Derby." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Jack  Darrell.  "  My  uncle,  who 
is   a  great  admirer  of  Morny  Cannon,  says  that  one 

of  the  greatest  secrets  of  his  success  is  that  he  seems 
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to  know  by  instinct  exactly  how  long  his  horse  can 
maintain  his  supreme  effort." 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Peter  Colville,  coming  round 
the  corner  of  the  house ;  "•  you  seem  to  be  so  intent 
on  whatever  you  are  discussing  as  to  forget  that  Frank 
Hill  will  charge  you  for  every  minute  you  sit  there." 

"  They  are  welcome  to  sit  as  long  as  they  like, 
Mr  Colville,  provided  they  talk  about  racing ;  I've 
had  the  trap  open  for  the  last  three  minutes  listening." 

"  The  old  topic  again  this  morning,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Baynton,  jumping  out,  followed  by 
the  others ;  "  we  are  discussing  the  relative  value  of 
the  Derby  or  the  Liverpool,  from  the  jockey's  point 
of  view." 

"  A  thousand  to  one  on  one,  from  mine,"  said 
Colville,  "and  that  is  not  the  Derby." 

"  I    fancy   we   are   all    of  one   accord    there,"   said 

Baynton ;   "  but  from  a  financial  standpoint,  so  far  as 

the  owner  is  concerned,  the  Derby  walks  in,  for  the 

simple   reason   that  the   winner   of  the   Derby,   if  he 

be   fortunate    enough    and   good   enough    to    set    the 

seal   on   his   performance   by   staying   the   Ascot    cup 

course   and   winning   that  race,  can  command  a  stud 

fee  of  one  hundred  guineas  the  first  season,  and  there 

at  once  is  a  gold  mine  for  him." 
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"  True  for  you  ;  and  how  rarely  you  see  anything 
but  a  real  blue-blooded  one  win  the  Derby.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  in  my  time  was  when  I  was 
last  at  home,  and  saw  Sir  Visto  win,  and  Curron,  a 
horse  with  a  stain  in  his  pedigree,  and  a  gelding  to 
boot,  got  home  second.  I  should  have  been  soriy 
to  have  seen  him  win  the  Derby.  But  come,  I  want 
to  show  you  the  gardens ;  I  am  very  proud  of  them." 

Proud  of  them  Colville  might  well  be  with 
justice,  and  both  Darrell  and  Darford  decided  that 
art  and  nature  combined  had  accomplished  a  veritable 
chef-cTceuvre.  An  hour's  ride  brought  them  to  Alfred 
Lines'  place,  close  to  which  they  overtook  him  going 
home  with  hounds  after  a  fair  morning's  sport. 
Hounds  seemed  a  useful  pack,  but  not  by  any  means 
so  level  a  lot  as  George  Baynton's,  nor  were  there 
any  black-and-tans,  by  which,  as  we  already  know, 
George  Baynton,  and  with  good  reason,  swore. 

The  first  thing  to  do  on  arrival  at  Templeton,  the 
master's  place,  was  naturally  to  see  hounds  fed,  and 
this,  as  the  master  was  very  particular,  and  had  a  first- 
rate  kennel  huntsman,  with  a  smart,  active  son  as 
second  whip,  was  accomplished  in  the  most  orthodox 
manner.       Dick    Darford    noticed    that     the    kennel 

huntsman   kept   looking   very  hard   at   him   from   the 
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moment  that  he  entered  the  kennel.  He  had  not 
been  out  hunting  that  day,  as  a  strand  of  wire  running 
along  the  top  of  a  fence  had  put  him  down  a  cropper, 
and  so  shaken  him  up  that  he  could  not  get  into  the 
saddle  for  a  day  or  two. 

"  I  hope  that  chap  wiU  know  you  again,  Dick," 
said  Jack  Darrell. 

"  He  certainly  does  seem  to  be  taking  stock  of 
me,  and,  what's  more,  I  seem  to  know  him.  I'm 
positive  I've  seen  him  somewhere." 

"  My  kennel  huntsman  here  says  he  knows  you, 
Mr  Darford,"  said  Alfred  Lines,  when  hounds  had 
been  fed,  and  they  were  about  to  leave  the  kennel ; 
"  says  he  remembers  you  when  you  were  a  very 
little  fellow." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  don't  you 
remember  John  Galway  ?  " 

"  So  it  is.  John  !  By  gad,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  and, 
catching  him  by  the  hand,  he  nearly  shook  it  off.  "  But 
how  came  you  out  here,  and  how  is  dear  old  Mary  ? " 

"  She's  very  well,  sir,  thank  you.  Shall  I  send 
Jim  to  tell  her,  or  shall  you  and  me  go  and  give  her 
a  bit  of  a  surprise  ? " 

"  Don't  send  him ;  we'll  have  a  lark  with  the  dear 

old  thing.     See,  how  long  is  it  since  I  saw  her  ? " 
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"We  left  home  in  '88,  sir.  I  came  out  to  be 
Mr  Kemble's  kennel  huntsman  and  first  whip,  and 
when  he  gave  'em  up,  Mr  Lines  here  took  me  on, 
and  I'm  quite  settled,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  shall 
ever  go  home.     This  is  a  grand  country,  sir ! " 

"  I  daresay  you  fellows  wonder  how  it  is  that 
John  and  I  are  such  old  friends,"  said  Darford.  "  He 
was  second  whip  to  our  hounds,  and  I  used  to  be 
in  and  out  of  kennels  whenever  I  got  the  chance. 
They  are  close  to  our  lodge  gate,  and  John  taught 
me  to  ride,  and  picked  me  up  when  I  tumbled  off 
the  first  time  I  tried  to  jump  a  fence.  And  then  he 
married  my  dear  old  nurse.  But  come  on,  .Tohn,  if 
you  have  done  in  kennel,  and  Mr  Lines  does  not 
want  you  for  anything." 

"  Certainly  not.  You  and  John  go  to  his  house, 
and  when  you  have  had  a  good  yarn  with  Mrs 
Galway  come  in  to  lunch,  or,  better  still,  I'll  either 
blow  the  horn,  or  send  for  you,  as  soon  as  lunch 
is  ready." 

"  Come   this  way,  Master  Dickie,   please,    I   don't 

want   the   missis   to   see   us  coming   up ;    she'd   know 

you  a  mile  off.      She's  alius  a-talking  about  you,  and 

the  squire,  and  her  ladyship,  and    Miss  Carrie ;    how 

are  they  all,  sir  ? " 
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"Very  well  indeed,  John.     I  got  a  letter  from  my 

mother  only  yesterday.     I  wonder  she  hasn't  told  me 

to  look  you  up." 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  a  good   bit  since   Mary  wrote,  and 

happen   Lady   Carohne    (with   a  very  great   stress   on 

the  line)  don't  know  as  Templeton  is  anywhere  near 

Christchurch." 

"  Here,  John,  let  me  go  first ;    I'm  going  to  give 

her  a  kiss  if  you've  no  objection ! " 

"Objection!   no  indeed,  sir;   if  you  don't  kiss  her 

I'm   sure   she'll   kiss   you !     Lor',  how   she   loves   you 

all ! " 

As  Dick  Darford  lifted  the  latch   Mary  lifted  up 

her  voice.     "  Now  then,  you  two  huntsmen,  come  and 

get  your  dinner,  quick ;  it'll  spoil ;  you're  half-an-hour 

late  as  it  is ! "      As  she  said  this,  she  was  in  the  act 

of  taking  a  most  appetising-looking  pie  from  the  oven. 

Dick  crept  up  behind  her,  and  putting  his  arm  round 

her  waist,  gave  her  a  good  old-fashioned  hug. 

"  John,  John !    you'll  make  me  drop  the  pie,  and 

hurt  your  arm  as  well.      Well !   I  declare !  if  it  isn't 

my  darUng  little  Master  Dickie !     I  don't  care  if  I  do 

drop  it.     Why,  where  have  you  come  from  ? " 

"  Home,  of  course,  Mary,  all  the  way  on  purpose 

to  see  dear  old  you  !  " 
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"  Ah !  you're  as  bad  as  ever,  Master  Dickie ;  and 
how's  her  ladyship,  and  my  blessed  lamb  ? " 

"  They're  all  right,  and  if  they'd  known  I  was 
going  to  see  you  they  would  have  sent  you  their 
love,  I  know." 

"  And  how's  the  squire  ? " 

"  He's  all  right !  his  temper  doesn't  improve, 
though ;  I  was  plucked  for  the  Army,  and  he  was 
furious ! " 

"  Well,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  very  thankful  as 
you  was  plucked,  Master  Dickie ;  you'd  only  have 
gone  and  got  killed  by  some  of  those  dreadful 
foreigners,  I  know  you  would,  you  always  was  so 
dreadful  daring  1  How  long  are  you  going  to  stay, 
Master  Dickie  ?  I  suppose  you're  only  what  they 
call  'globe-trotting,'  and  you'll  be  off  to  Australia 
or  somewhere  directly  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  Mary ;  I've  come  out  to  settle  in  this 
country,  if  I  find  that  I  like  it,  and  I'm  staying  with 
Mr  Baynton  up  at  Fernfield,  near  Anderley." 

"  Well,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that ;  oh  dear,  if 
only  her  ladyship  and  Miss  Carrie  come  out  and 
see  you,  wouldn't  it  be  fine ! " 

"  It's  quite  possible  that  they  might  come  and  stay 

with  me,  if  I  were  to  settle  here ;  I  don't  suppose  my 
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father  would,  though,  it's  as  much  as  mother  can  do 
to  get  him  up  to  London  for  the  season,  and  then 
he  never  goes  anywhere,  except  to  his  clubs  and  the 
British  Museum ;  and  the  worst  of  all  is,  he  has  given 
up  hunting  and  taken  to  golf." 

"Why,  I  thought  they  never  played  that  except 
in  Scotland,  at  St  Andrews.  I  used  to  see  the 
gentlemen  playing  there,  I  remember,  when  we  were 
up  there  once,  when  I  used  to  take  you  and  Miss 
Carrie  out  in  the  perambulator.  Oh  dear,  how  well 
I  remember  Miss  Carrie  saying  the  first  time  she  saw 
the  sea,  when  she  was  five  years  old,  '  Ickle  jops  of 
water,  ickle  gains  of  sand,  make  a  mighty  osun,  and 
a  butcher's  land ' !  Oh  dear,  how  you  bring  it  all 
back  to  me.  Master  Dickie." 

"Yes,  and  /  could  go  on  talking  to  you  till  this 
time  to-morrow,  but  poor  Jack  and  Jim  are  waiting 
outside  all  this  time  !  " 

"  Oh !  never  mind  them ;  I  can  have  them  at  any 

time,  but  you  are  a  sight  for  sore  eyes,  Master  Dickie, 

and   how   handsome  you've   gi-own !      I   declare,  if  it 

wasn't   for   your  little   bit   of  a   moustache,   and   you 

was   to   dress   up,  you'd   be   the   living   image  of  her 

ladyship,  when  I  first  saw  her." 

"  Here,  Jack,  Jim,"  said  Dick  Darford,  "  come  in 
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and  have  your  dinner ;  if  1  don't  look  after  you,  you'll 
both  starve ;  Mary  says  she  never  wants  to  see  either 
of  you  again,  now  I've  come ! " 

"  Eh,  John,  isn't  he  grown  up  handsome  ? " 
"  Here,  I  say,  Mary,  draw  it  mild ;    I  don't  mind 
when  nobody's  here,  but  you'll  make  me  blush  if  you 
flatter  me  so  before  people." 

"  Well,  Master  Dick,  it's  quite  true,  but  if  you'd 
growed  up  as  ugly  as  ugly,  Mary  'ud  think  as  you 
was  perfect  quite,  but  she  ain't  no  gladder  to  see 
you  than  I  be,  eh,  dear  ?  It  was  only  t'other  day  as  I 
was  tellin'  Mr  Lines  that  story  about  you  comin'  and 
telhn'  me  as  young  Jack  Holmes  had  had  his  nose  bit 
off  by  one  of  the  hounds,  that  day  as  he  brought  '  a 
cow  as  'ad  died '  to  kennels,  and  'ow  he  went  to  'ave 
a  look  at  the  'ounds,  and  put  his  head  close  to  the 
bars,  and  old  Manager  (you  remember  what  a  venison 
old  toad  he  was) — old  Manager  jumped  at  the  bars, 
and  caught  Jack  by  the  nose,  and  bit  it  bad  ;  and  you 
said  as  he  had  bit  off  the  end,  and  as  the  magistrates 
'ad  bound  'im  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  you  said  it 
so  solemn  I  believed  you ;  and  next  'untin'  day  I  was 
tellin'  Sir  Geoffrey  about  it,  and  I  said  what  a  shame 
it  was  to  punish  a  poor  fellow  for  being  bad  'urt ;  and 

Sir   Geoffrey  says,   '  That   young   rascal  Master   Dick 
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has  been  pulling  your  leg,  Jack ;  mind  he  doesn't  pull 
it  off  as  he  says  Manager  pulled  Jack  Holmes's 
nose  off ! ' " 

"  I  remember  that  well,  Jack.  I  was  telling  them 
at  home  how  it  happened,  and  said  that  you  were 
away  with  hounds,  and  that,  if  you  had  been  there,  I 
expected  you'd  have  tailed  old  Manager,  and  flogged 
him  well ;  and  the  dad  said,  in  his  quiet  way,  '  Next 
time  you  go  to  kennel,  and  that,  I  suppose,  will  be  as 
soon  as  you  have  worried  your  dinner,  just  tell  Jack 
that  his  namesake.  Jack  Holmes,  has  been  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace,'  and  then  they  all  roared  ;  and 
mother  explained  to  me  that  it  was  only  a  joke  of 
the  dad's ;  and  when  I  saw  it,  1  was  in  such  a  hurry 
to  set  off  to  tell  you  that  I  could  hardly  eat  any 
dinner.  Now  then,  you  and  Jim  sit  down  and  eat 
your  dinner ;  and  I  must  be  off,  as  I  hear  the  horn." 

"  Do  come  and  see  me  again.  Master  Dickie,  before 
you  go,"  said  Mary. 

"  That  I  will  indeed ;  good-bye,"  and,  giving  her 
a  hearty  kiss,  that  sounded  like  the  crack  of  a  hunting- 
whip,  he  was  off. 

After    luncheon,    and    a    pipe,    Dick    begged    for 

another  half-hour  with  Mary. 

"All  right,"  said  his  host;   "we'll  go  to  kennels, 
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and  you  can  pop  up  to  Mrs  Galway's.  I  want  to 
show  you  the  young  entry.  I  vaccinated  all  my 
puppies,  both  last  year  and  this,  for  distemper,  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  more  use 
than  a  headache.  I  didn't  lose  one  puppy  last  year ; 
and,  as  there  is  a  great  demand  for  hounds  nowadays  out 
here,  I  bred  a  lot  last  spring,  had  them  all  vaccinated, 
and  sent  them  out  to  walk.  I  can  get  any  quantity 
of  good  walks  here ;  they  are  a  grand  lot  of  farmers, 
and  want  to  do  one  too  well  with  big  feeds,  when  one 
meets  at  their  houses.  Of  course,  many  of  them  have 
vivid  recollections  of  hunt-breakfasts  at  big  houses  at 
home ;  and  though  lots  of  them,  when  at  home,  were 
never  inside  one  on  such  an  occasion,  they  dearly  love 
to  do  things  out  here  in  the  same  sort  of  way,  and  a 
very  laudable  vanity  it  is,  too.  One  can  easily  imagine 
a  worthy,  hard-working  woman,  who  has  done  yeoman, 
or,  should  one  say,  I  wonder,  yeowoman,  service  as 
a  colonist,  and  produced  eight  or  ten  strapping  sons 
and  daughters,  and  all  the  time  kept  impi-oving  herself 
as  regards  education,  and  also  improving  her  social 
position,  one  can  easily  imagine  how  dearly  she  would 
love  to  pose  as  '  My  Lady  Bountiful,'  and  how  eagerly 
she  would  scan  the  Cafiterbury  Times,  or  that  almost 

still   better  paper,  the    Weekly  Press,  for  accounts  of 
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the  meet  at  her  house ;  and  it  is,  as  I  say,  almost 
laudable  vanity.  Right  proud,  too,  are  both  the 
father  and  mother  of  their  son,  ay,  and  daughter  as 
well,  when  they  see  them  well  mounted,  and  hear  of 
them  holding  their  own  with  the  best.  I  tell  you, 
young  New  Zealand — the  present  generation,  that  is — 
are  indeed  worthy  chips  of  the  best  old  English  blocks. 
The  old  identities,  who  originally  colonised  this  very 
Canterbury  where  we  are  to-day,  were  recruited  from 
England's  back-bone — her  yeomen, — such  stuff  as  girt 
Jan  Ridd  in  '  Lorna  Doone,'  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them  came  from  Jan  Ridd's  country ;  and 
in  right  pleasant  places,  too,  were  their  lines  cast. 
The  climate  here  is  as  near  perfection  as  mortal  man 
can  wish  for.  It  is  never  too  hot :  it  is  never  too  cold. 
Destitution  does  not  exist  in  New  Zealand  ;  or  if,  per- 
chance, one  hears  of  isolated  cases,  the  cause  may  always 
be  traced  to  a  man's  own  door.  Deserving  distress  is  re- 
lieved, in  a  hundred  different  quarters,  once  it  becomes 
known.  Set  afoot  any  subscription  for  any  deserving 
and  worthy  object,  and  it  will  surely  go ;  and,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  it  goes  with  a  rattle,  I  can  tell  you  ! " 

"  You  started  to  tell  us  about  vaccination  for  dis- 
temper,"  said   Baynton.      "  I  want   to   know   how   it 

succeeded." 
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"  I  didn't  lose  one  puppy  from  distemper  last  year, 
out  of  twelve  and  a  half  couple  sent  out  to  walk. 
This  year  I  sent  out  twenty-three  couple,  and  got 
five  couple  back." 

"  But  how  do  you  account  for  losing  over  three- 
quarters  of  them  this  year,  and  hardly  one  last  ? " 

"I  must  honestly  confess  that  I  cannot  account 
for  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  such,  I  regret  to  say,  is 
the  case.  They  have  been,  in  many  instances,  at  the 
same  walks,  and  the  best  of  walks,  too.  Why,  dear 
old  Haldon,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Devonshire 
yeoman,  gives  me  no  peace  if  I  don't  send  him  a 
whole  htter.  They  roam  at  will  over  his  whole  pro- 
perty, of  about  a  thousand  acres  freehold,  and  the 
richest  land  in  New  Zealand,  too.  It  swarms  with 
hares  and  rabbits,  and,  I  tell  you,  the  puppies  account 
for  a  few,  and  a  very  good  few,  too,  while  they  are 
there." 

"  Do  you  find  it  much  of  a  business  to  break  them 
from  rabbit-hunting  when  they  come  into  kennel, 
Alfred  ?  "  said  Baynton. 

"Well,   you    know,   some    hounds    can    never   be 

broken  from  riot.      You  may  think   you  have   cured 

'em,  and  as  long  as  they  know  that   your   eye   is  on 

them,  and  that  they  are  get-at-able,  they  are  on  their 
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very  best  behaviour ;  but  once  let  them  feel  sure 
they're  well  out  of  reach,  and,  for  the  time  being, 
quite  safe,  and  it's  a  case  of  '  Oh,  what  a  difference 
in  the  mornin' ! '  But,  I  say,  let  'em  hunt  any  darned 
thing  as  puppies — bar  sheep,  of  course.  Get  a  puppy 
to  put  his  head  down  and  hunt,  and  he's  as  good 
as  entered." 

"  Then  you  really  don't  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
vaccination  to  cure  distemper  ? " 

"  No,  I  don't ;  my  father  tried  it  five-and-twenty 
years  ago.  He  wi-ote  most  exhaustively  on  the 
subject  in  his  diary,  and,  after  he  had  given  it  ten 
years'  trial,  was  evidently  of  identically  the  same 
opinion  as  I  am  to-day.  What  a  fortune  is  in  store 
for  the  discoverer  of  a  really  unfailing  remedy  for 
this  terrible  scourge  to  young  hounds ;  isn't  there  ? " 

"  Indeed  there  is ;  and  a  man  who  possessed  an 
infallible  cure  for  distemper,  and  was  clever  enough 
to  protect  it  by  patent,  would  be  a  multi-millionaire 
in  a  marvellously  short  time ! " 

"  I  quite  beUeve  that,"  said  Dick,  as  they  entered 
the  kennel.  "  What  do  you  think  about  it.  Jack  ? 
We  have  been  lamenting  that  there  is  no  cure  for  dis- 
temper— that  is  to  say,  if  it's  going  to  kill  them  they're 

going  to  die,  and  no  power  on  earth  will  save  them." 
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"  Well,  sir,  you  know  Sir  Geoffrey ;  he  always 
says  as  vaccination's  no  good,  and  as  the  only  cure 
for  it  is  for  them  never  to  catch  it !  But,  lor',  I  do 
believe  as  if  a  dog  as  was  gettin'  better  was  to  run 
past  that  gate,  and  it's  seventy  yards  from  kennel, 
he'd  give  it  to  the  lot  of  'em ;  I  do  ackshalltj, 
Mr  Dickie." 

Jack  Galway  spoke  very  fair  English  indeed,  but 
he  always  called  actually  "  ackshally,"  and  desperate 
"  daspret,"  and  toad  "  towud." 

"  You  must  use  my  good  black-and-tan  Druid 
this  season,  Alfred,"  said  Baynton ;  "  you'll  never 
regret  it." 

"  Ever  so  many  thanks.  That's  what  I've  been 
longing  to  do  ;   isn't  it.  Jack  ?  " 

"  It's  as  true  as  gospel,  that  is,  Mr  Baynton.  I 
were  ackshally  talking  on  it  only  yesterday  to  the 
master,  and  he  proinised  me  as  he'd  speak  to  you 
about  it  hisself  fust  time  as  he  seed  yer." 

"  Well,  Jack,"  said  Baynton,  "  you  don't  get  such 
a  treat  as  this  every  day ;   do  you  ? " 

"  Treat !  Why,  it's  worth  —  I  don't  know  what 
it  isn't  worth !  And  as  to  my  missis  —  why,  ever 
since  he  left  to  go  to  lunch  at  the   house,  she's  bin 

perusin'  up  and  down  the  garden,  and  raungin'  backards 
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and  forrards.  It's  clean  upset  her.  I  never  seed  the 
hke  !     'Ow  'er  does  love  the  family  !  " 

Dick  Darford  had  waited  hardly  a  minute  at 
kennels,  but  had  hurried  off  to  keep  his  promise 
to  Mary,  whom  he  found  at  her  garden-gate  anxiously 
awaiting  his  return. 

"  Eh,  Master  Dickie,"  said  she,  "  I  can't  believe 
it  yet.  I  keep  thinking  I'm  dreaming,  and  shall 
wake  up  and  find  as  you've  never  been  here  at  all." 

"  It's  no  dream.  Mary,  my  dear,  and  I  shall  often 
come  over  and  have  a  chat.  And  I  must  have  a 
day  with  Mr  Lines's  hounds ;  it  will  seem  quite  Uke 
old  times  to  hear  Jack  with  hounds  again."  (Old 
times,  dear  old  times !  Were  they  reaUy  so  much 
sweeter,  we  wonder ;  or  is  it  only  because  they  are 
old  times,  and  the  friendly  haze  of  retrospect  har- 
moniously softens  what,  when  past  was  present,  were 
perhaps  asperities.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  we  all 
do  love  to  hnger  over,  and  dwell  on,  the  dear 
old  times,  and  to  talk,  and  never,  never  weary  of 
talking,  of  this  and  of  that  one,  of  this  day  and  of 
that  day,  when  —  for  us,  at  least  —  the  world  seemed 
very  bright,  and  ever  such  a  good  and  happy  world.) 

"  I    say,   Darford,"    said    Baynton,    as    they    rode 

home   that   evening,    "  what   did   Jack   Gal  way  mean 
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when   he   said   that   his   wife   had    been    perusin'   and 
raungin'  up  and  down  ever  since  you  came  ? " 

"  Ah  !  now  you've  got  me.  I  can  explain  raungin' ; 
it's  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  corruption  of  the  word 
ranging !  Ranging  up  and  down  ;  not  being  able  to 
rest,  don't  you  know  ;  but  perusin'  is  a  word  that  but 
rarely  is  used.  We  had  a  gardener  at  home,  and  he 
used  to  make  use  of  the  word  occasionally.  I 
remember  his  telling  me,  as  a  little  lad,  that  he 
wouldn't  have  me  perusin'  up  the  apple  and  pear  trees, 
and  if  he  ketched  me  again  he'd  tell  my  '  par '  on 
me,  with  a  real  good  roll  of  the  r  in  par.  I  remember, 
too,  he  always  used  to  talk  of  clashin'  if  he  thought 
anybody  had  been  doing  anjrthing  out  of  the  common, 
making  a  stir,  or  creating  a  disturbance ;  he  would 
always  say  they  had  clashed,  or  were  clashin'  —  not 
clashing,  by  any  means,  but  clashin',  with  the  g  cut 
very  clean  off.  Poor  dear  old  Smedley !  I  cannot 
remember  home  without  him ;  he  has  been  head- 
gardener  ever  since  I  can  remember  anything  at  all. 
He  is  a  real  good  gardener,  too ;  but  his  names  for 
some  of  the  new  varieties  of  flowers  are  quite  wonder- 
ful. My  mother  took  me  to  one  of  the  greenhouses 
one  day  to  show  me  a  lovely  new  geranium  that  the 

old  man  had  just  got.     He   had   got   its   name,   too, 
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but  it  struck  us  both  that  Smedley  must  have  erred, 
at  least  shghtly,  in  the  nomenclature,  as  he  had 
labelled  it  Rowless-Bowless.  Mother  asked  him  if  he 
was  quite  sure  that  that  was  the  name,  and  he  said, 
'  Well,  my  leedy,  it's  as  near  as  menowt,'  which,  in 
Derbyshire  lingo,  means  as  near  as  mearis  anything, 
which,  being  interpreted,  stands  for  as  near  as  makes 
no  matter.  The  dad  hasn't  very  many  soft  spots  in 
his  composition,  but  where  Smedley  is  concerned  he  is 
very,  very  soft  indeed.  The  old  man  pulled  him  out 
of  the  kitchen-garden  pond  when  he  was  six  years  old, 
and  undoubtedly  saved  his  life.  He  was  only  two 
or  three  years  older  than  father,  but  he  could  just 
stand  up  in  the  pond  and  keep  his  mouth  out  of 
the  water,  and  he  jumped  in  and  held  father  up  till 
assistance,  for  which  he  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
came.  Oh,  I  must  tell  you  one  or  two  more  of  his 
expressions  and  sayings.  My  mother  had  been  in- 
sisting on  more  hothouse  flowers  being  cut  and  sent 
into  the  house  for  the  dinner-table,  and  I  came  across 
him  just  as  she  left  him.  I  saw  that  something  had 
upset  him,  and  he  said,  '  Leuk  'ere,  Mester  Dickie, 
it's  no  use  at  aw  Leedy  Carryloine  gettin'  on  ter  ma 
abaout  thase  'ere  flaowers.     If  'er  wants  more  flaowers 

'er  mun  ave  more  conservitudes  ! ' " 
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"  Meaning  conservatories,  I  suppose,  eh  ? " 

"  Right  you  are !  But  1  never  told  you  what 
•  Rowless-Bowless '  was.  Well,  I  don't  think  you 
would  guess  it  in  a  month  of  Sundays.  Mother 
was  over  at  Chatsworth  one  day,  and  asked  the  head- 
gardener  if  he  remembered  the  names  of  the  cuttings 
that  he  had  given  Smedley.  He  ran  over  three  or  four, 
and  then  came  to  Aurora  Borealis.  She  spotted  it 
at  once,  and  when  she  told  Smedley  he  had  better  alter 
it,  he  was  inchned  to  be  quite  huffy,  and  said,  '  Well, 
my  leedy,  Oi  dunna  saa  fuse  er  ralterin'  it.  I  towd 
yer  as  it  wor  as  near  as  menowt.' " 

"  Are  you  fellows  game  for  a  dance  to-night  ?  My 
missis  told  me  to  ask  you,  and  I  quite  forgot  all 
about  it  till  this  minute,"  said  Colville,  as  they  rode 
into  the  stableyard  at  Manley. 

"  As  pebbles,"  said  Darford. 

"  All  right,  then,  you  must  go  to  Englebank ;  be 
there  at  eight-thirty ;  Frank  will  take  you." 

"  Very  sorry,  Mr  Colville,"  said  Frank,  who  at 
once  began  putting  his  horse  in,  "  but  1  have  got  to 
take  Mrs  Baynton  and  Miss  Lane.  Miss  Lane  wrote 
to  me  yesterday,  and  said  I  must  be  at  Warren's  at 
a  quarter  past  eight  to-night  to  take  them." 

"  Lor',  I    clean   forgot   all   about   it,"   said   George 
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Baynton ;  "of  course  my  wife  and  Evie  Lane  were 
to  come  down  this  afternoon  and  stay  at  Warren's 
on  purpose  for  this  dance.  Send  us  a  four-wheel  cab 
to  the  club  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  please,  Frank. 
I  shall  dine  at  the  club  with  you  fellows,  as  my  wife 
hates  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  dinner  before  a 
dance." 
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TERPSICHORE 

At  a  little  before  nine  our  friends  found  them- 
selves at  Englebank,  the  pretty  place  where  dwelt 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stevenson.  As  they  drove  up, 
they  saw  that  the  large  and  beautiful  gardens 
were  ht  up  with  innumerable  Chinese  lanterns, 
which,  as  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air,  were  most 
effective. 

"  I  advise  you  fellows  to  secure  a  dance  or  two 
with  Mrs  Ireland,  if  you  can ;  she  dances  divinely," 
said  Baynton,  as  they  approached  the  large  drawing- 
room  which  had  been  denuded  of  everything  in  the 
way  of  furniture.  The  floor  was  pohshed  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  had  for  years  had  no  rival  in  Christchurch. 
They  were  fortunate  enough  to  encounter  Mrs  Ireland 
as  they  entered  the  room,  and  also  to  secure  a  couple 
of    dances    apiece.       Dick    Darford,   needless   to   say, 

quickly    got    hold    of    Evie    Lane's   programme,   and 
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persuaded  her  to  let  him  inscribe  his  initials  many 
more  times  than  once.  Some  hours  or  so  after,  when 
the  dance  was  in  fiill  swing,  our  friends  met  at  the 
shrine  of  Bacchus  and  compared  notes. 

"  How  are  you  fellows  enjoying  it  ? "  said  George 
Baynton. 

"  Very  much  indeed,"  said  Jack  Darrell ;  "  and  you 
were  right  about  Mrs  Ireland's  dancing,  it  is  a  dream. 
And  what  a  floor !  And  how  well  those  people  play, 
don't  they?" 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  things 
done  better  all  round  than  they  are  here.  Wait  till 
supper,  that  is  always  quite  perfection,  and  you  needn't 
be  afraid  of  the  liquid,  I  can  promise  you  that.  Mr 
Stevenson,  who  is  a  member,  and  a  very  talented  one 
too,  of  the  Legislative  Council,  always  says,  '  Mrs 
Stevenson  is  your  hostess,  everything  is  carried  out 
according  to  her  instructions.  I  am  one  of  her  staff, 
and  my  duties  are  those  of  wine  merchant,  and  head 
gardener.' " 

"Judging    by    the    wealth    of    flowers    and    their 

tasteful    arrangement,    I    should     imagine     that     the 

gardener's   duties   are    decidedly    onerous,"   said    Dick 

Darford. 

"  Have  you  been  in  the   conservatory   yet  ? "    said 
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Mr     Stevenson,    coming     up     to     where    they    were 
standing. 

"  No,  we  haven't." 

"The  chrysanthemums  are  looking  just  their  best 
now.  Of  course  it  is  autumn  here.  It  must  puzzle  you 
to  come  from  home,  where  you  have  left  camelias  and 
azaleas  in  full  bloom,  and  find  an  autumn  flower  such 
as  the  chrysanthemum  lording  it  here." 

"  My  mother  always  says  that  there  is  no  flower 
like  it  in  the  autumn,  and  that  were  it  not  for  its 
existence  she  should  be  in  despair  very  often,"  said 
Jack  Darrell. 

"  Doesn't  Eleanor  Marven  look  lovely  to-night  ?  " 
said  George  Baynton ;  "  there  she  is,  standing  in  the 
doorway  with  Arthur  Street." 

"  Oh,  is  that  Miss  Marven  ?  "    said  Dick  Darford  ; 

"  she  is  awfuUy  good-looking,  such  a  lovely  skin,  and 

such  pretty  hair,  and  she  knows  how  to  put  her  things 

on,  too.     She  did  make   me   laugh  just   now,    I    can 

tell  you.     She  and  two  or  three  others  were  standing 

together,  and  that   man  who   is   with   her  now  went 

up  to  her  and  asked  her  for  a  dance.     She  gave  him 

one,   and    then    he    said    something    funny,   for   they 

aU  burst   out  laughing,   and   he   walked   away.      She 

said :    '  Oh   my,  ain't   he  a  terror  ? '    and   I  must  say 
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that  I  was  a  bit  astonished  to  hear  such  words,  and 
with  such  an  accent,  too,  proceed  from  the  hps  of 
such  a  beautiful,  well -turned -out,  well -bred -looking 
girl ;  it  would  crab  her  forever  in  England." 

"  Yes,  that's  true  enough,"  said  Mr  Stevenson ; 
"  but  out  here,  however  well-bred  a  man  may  be,  if 
he  has,  as  so  many  have,  come  out  here  young  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  married  a  daughter 
of  the  soil,  as  her  father  did,  it  is  not  the  least 
bit  unusual  to  hear  a  terrible  accent,  and  expressions 
decidedly  peculiar,  to  put  it  mildly,  issuing  from  the 
loveUest  of  lips." 

"  That's  what  struck  my  vdfe  so  forcibly,"  said 
Baynton,  "  when  she  first  came  out  here.  Her  mother 
came  out  with  us  directly  after  we  were  married,  and 
good  Mrs  Potter,  who  lives  near  us,  used  always  to 
say  whenever  she  met  my  wife  without  her  mother, 
which  she  often  did  :  '  Well,  Mrs  Baynton,  'ow  are  yer  ? 
and  'ow's  yer  ma  ? '  and  yet  she,  as  it  happens,  is  the 
great-grand -daughter  of  a  belted  earl." 

Now,  although   there   were  lots  of  beautiftil  girls, 

all  of  whom  danced  well,  and  were  charming  to  talk 

to,  as  anyone  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit 

Christchurch  must  gladly  acknowledge,  yet,  somehow, 

Dick  Darford   could   see  but   one — "  Only  one   angel 
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could  he  see- — only  one."  For,  truth  to  tell.  Master 
Dick  had,  he  was  quite  sure,  at  all  events,  an  abso- 
lutely incurable  attack  of — shall  we  call  it  Cupid- 
ity ?  if  we  may  so  paraphrase  the  title  of  the 
amorous  god.  On  Evie  Lane  the  sun  rose  and  set ; 
for  Evie  Lane  Dick  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his 
being ;  with  Evie  Lane  he  was  supremely,  idiotically 
happy ;  away  from  her  he  was  hopelessly,  deplorably 
miserable.  Master  Dick  just  steered  clear  enough 
of  hopeless  mental  aberration  to  secure  her  for  supper, 
as  he  knew  too  well  that  to  talk  to  any  other  Christ- 
church  charmer  during  that  generally  cheery  little 
interlude  meant  perfect  purgatory  for  himself  She, 
too,  though  sweet  and  bright,  and  dehghtful  as  ever, 
could  not,  she  felt,  abandon  herself  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  dance,  and  the  dance  alone,  as  she  had  hitherto 
always  done.  She  felt  very  very  seriously  happy ; 
she  knew  now  that,  ever  since  Dick  Darford  had 
risen  on  her  horizon,  all  had  become  quite  different. 
The  world  had  not  been  half  a  bad  place  before ;  she 
had  spent  many  a  happy  day  at  Fernfield  ;  rides  after 
pig  with  Harry  and  the  dogs  had  been  great  fun ; 
hunting  on  her  beloved  Nugget  had  been  very  jolly ; 
many   the   delicious   dance  she  had  enjoyed  with  the 

different    young   feUows   whom   she   had   known   ever 
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since  she  could  remember.  Now,  however,  all  those 
past  gallops,  frolics,  and  dances  seemed  far  far  away, 
and  not  worth  dwelhng  upon  for  a  second.  She 
found  herself  looking  for  him  the  moment  she  entered 
a  room,  and  when  she  saw  him,  even  though  it  was 
only  the  back  of  his  head,  a  restful  peace  would  steal 
over  her,  and,  when  he  unwillingly  relinquished  her 
to  her  next  partner  at  the  end  of  a  dance,  she  found 
herself  just  longing  for  their  next  turn,  and  somehow 
scrambling  through  the  time  that  must  elapse  ere 
she  began  to  Uve  again. 

The  writer,  who  knows  literally  nothing  beyond 
what  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  ex- 
perience the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  love  have 
told  him,  is  really  almost  inclined  to  fancy  that,  as 
Baynton  and  Darrell  had  agreed  some  days  before, 
this  is  a  decided  case  of  Love,  with  a  very  capital  "L." 

"  I'U  wait  till  I  am  twenty-one  before  I  ask  her," 
said  Dick.  "  I  have  only  got  six  weeks  to  suffer,  but 
it  seems  like  six  years.  I  wish  I  had  got  to  work 
like  a  nigger  for  eighteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four,  that  I  do."  This  was  his  sohloquy  ere  he  lost 
himself  in  dreams  that  night. 
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Chapter   XIII 

MORE    RACING 

"  There  goes  David  Bryan,"  said  Baynton  next  day 

as  they  got  out  of  their  hansom  at  the  entrance  to 

the  racecourse ;    "I  wonder  what   he   has  got   for  us 

to-day.      Good  -  morning,   David  ;   hope   Port  Hills   is 

no  worse  from  his  race  yesterday  ? " 

"  That  he  isn't,  Mr  Baynton ;  he's  just  passed  the 

vet,  and  I've  sold  him  to  Mr  Greenwood  of  Melbourne 

for  a  thousand  pounds ;   he's   cleared  me  over  fifteen 

hundred  now,  including  all  expenses,  since   I   bought 

him,  besides  what  I  gave  for  him.     I  think  my  luck's 

fairly  in,  as  1  only  backed  two  horses  yesterday,  and 

they  both  won.     You'll  all  have  to  put  your  yesterday's 

winnings  on  the  two-year-old  in  the  nursery  to-day ; 

he's  a  wonderful  quick  'un  out  of  the  shps.     They've 

never  made  any  use  of  his  being  able  to  get  away  so 

quickly,  and  pulled  him  back  to  his  horses.     But  he's 

got  to  be  ridden  quite  differently  to-day,  I  can  tell  you; 

he's  going  to  the  front  the  minute  the  gate  goes  up, 
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and  if  he  is  caught,  it  won't  be  till  very  near  home, 
I  can  promise  you  that ;  and  with  his  beautiful  weight 
I  shan't  be  very  much  surprised  if  he  gets  home  first. 
It'll  break  some  of  the  heavy -weighted  ones'  hearts  try- 
ing to  catch  hiin ;  it  rained  very  hard  from  four  o'clock 
this  morning  till  ten,  and  it  wiU  be  very  sticky,  I  know." 

"  Will  you  back  him  for  us  again,  David  ?  I'll 
have  twenty  pounds  on." 

"  I'U  have  ten  pounds,"  said  Darrell. 

"And  so  will  I,"  said  Darford. 

We  do  not  propose  to  ask  our  readers  to  have 
a  second  innings  at  racing,  so  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  telling  them  that  David  Bryan's  colt 
jumped  off  like  lightning,  lengths  in  front  of  everything 
else,  made  every  post  a  winning  one,  and  did  just  get 
home  first  by  the  very  very  shortest  imaginable  head. 
So  positive,  in  fact,  were  people  up  in  the  stand,  who 
were  not  standing  exactly  behind  the  judge's  box,  that 
the  champion  two-year-old  of  the  year  had  got  up  in 
the  last  stride,  that  two  or  three  wagers  were  made 
as  to  which  horse  had  been  successful  before  the 
the  winner's  number  went  up. 

On  the  following  day   the   whole   party  drove  up 

to  Fernfield  on  the  coach,  and,  breaking  the  journey 

at  Mr  Croston's  place,  where  George  Baynton  bought 
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a  couple  of  young  King  Charmings  for  his  boys, 
landed  at  Fernfield  in  plenty  of  time  for  dinner. 

"We  hunt  to-morrow,"  said  George  Baynton,  as 
they  smoked  their  after-dinner  cigar.  "  I  told  them 
to  keep  your  horse  up  in  a  box,  and  give  him  a  couple 
of  hours'  exercise  every  day  while  we  were  away.  I 
expect  you  will  find  him  rather  a  handful." 

" Thanks ;  I  shan't  have  any  too  much  time  before 
the  Hunt  Club  Meeting,  as  it  takes  longer  to  get  a 
young  'un  fit  than  an  old  stager." 

"  I  want  to  get  a  horse,"  said  Dick  Darford. 

"  I  know  a  five-year-old  that  will  suit  you  down 
to  the  ground.  Arthur  Barton,  who  hunts  a  pack 
between  Ashburton  and  Timaru,  has  just  the  horse 
to  suit  you.  m  go  down  with  you  next  week ;  we 
will  stop  one  night,  and  go  out  with  his  hounds.  I'll 
write  and  tell  him  we're  coming.  This  horse  is  by 
the  best  hunter  sire  in  New  Zealand,  and  his  mother 
was  Barton's  best  mare.  He  hunted  her  seven  or  eight 
seasons,  and  she'd  have  carried  him  three  or  four  more 
if  she  hadn't  slipped  up  one  day  after  heavy  rain  and 
lamed  herself  for  life  in  wire.  I  know  a  real  good 
man  that  came  out  with  Peter  Colville  some  years 
ago ;  when  he  brought  Ingomar  from  home  he  looked 

after   him   on   the   voyage.      He  wants   a  place  now, 
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and  I  can  thoroughly  recommend  him ;  he's  a  deUght- 
ful  Irishman.  I  remember  Peter  telhng  me  that  the 
morning  they  got  to  WeUington  he  came  to  him 
as  soon  as  the  ship  anchored,  and  said :  '  If  ye  plaze, 
sor,  can  I  go  and  say  my  prayers  ? '  He  was  a  Roman 
Cathohc,  of  course  !  " 

"  When  can  we  go  to  see  Mr  Barton's  horse  ?  I 
want  one  as  soon  as  possible." 

"I  can  wire  to-morrow,  reply  paid,  and  if  you  are 
in  such  a  cast-iron  hurry"  (a  favourite  expression  this 
of  George  Baynton's)  "  we  can  probably  go  down  on 
Monday." 

In  accoi-dance  with  Arthur  Barton's  wish  that 
they  should  all  go  down  and  stay  a  day  or  two, 
and  hunt  with  his  hounds,  the  trio  found  themselves 
on  Monday  at  Chesterford  in  time  for  luncheon,  after 
which  a  couple  of  hours  were  by  no  means  ill-spent 
on  the  flags  and  in  the  stables. 

The  next  morning  they  were  up  betimes,  hunted 

till    it  was   too    hot    to    run    a    yard,    slew    a    brace 

of  hares,  as  Baynton  said,  in  Ramoth  Gilead,  bought 

a   real   nice  bay  horse  yclept  Trust,   and   caught  the 

express   back   to   Christchurch    that   afternoon.     They 

dined  and  slept  at  the  Christchurch  Club  that  night, 

and  left  the  following  morning  for  Fernfield. 
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"  Now,  look  here,"  said  Jack  Darrell ;  "  it  is  very 
nice  to  hunt  and  race  and  buy  horses  and  generally 
enjoy  ourselves,  but  that  is  not  what  I  have  come 
half-way  round  the  world  for." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Darford.  "  I  wonder  what  my  dad 
would  say  if  he  could  see  me,  and  if  he  knew  exactly 
how  I  have  spent  every  minute  of  my  time  since  I 
came  here.  1  know  one  thing,  I  wouldn't  have  missed 
coming  out  to  New  Zealand  for  all  the  world.  I 
don't  seem  to  mind  having  been  spun  for  the  service, 
not  a  little  bit." 

George  Baynton  looked  very  wise  indeed,  so  far 
as  Dick  Darford  was  concerned,  but  winked  the  other 
eye  at  Darrell  with  a  long,  long  wink  and  a  strong, 
strong  wink. 

"  Circumstances  alter  cases  a  bit,  I  always  think," 
said  Darrell,  also  looking  very  wise  and  quite  serious. 
"  But  let's  change  the  subject.  That's  a  nailing  pony 
of  Miss  Lane's,  isn't  it  ? " 

Dick  Darford  now  looked  rather  serious,  and,  for 
some  occult  reason,  went  crimson. 

"  Better  sit  t'other  side,  old  chap,"  said  Baynton ; 
"  you  evidently  feel  the  sun  on  your  back ! " 

"  Oh,  confound  you  both  !  "  said  Darford,  getting  up 

and  walking  outside.     Here,  leaning  over  the  rail  at  the 
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back  of  the  carriage,  he  abandoned  himself  to  blissful 
thought  of  the  sweetest,  dearest  girl  that  ever  was. 

"  Very  hard  hit,"  said  Baynton. 

"  Lucky  devil !  "  responded  Darrell. 

"  Ho,  ho  !  sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?  I  had  no 
idea  that  the  little  rogue  had  hit  you  too  1 " 

"  But  she  hasn't,  I  assure  you." 

George  Baynton  did  not  say  anything,  but  he  felt 
quite  sure  that  "  lucky  devil "  would  not  have  emanated 
from  Darrell's  lips  with  such  fervour  had  not  someone, 
and  that  someone  probably  14,000  miles  away,  been  the 
possessor  of  the  speaker's  heart. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do,  DarreU,  as  regards 
setthng  out  here  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  learn  all  I  can  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
then,  if  I  can  find  a  good  cheap  place,  I  want  to  buy, 
go  home  for  a  short  trip,  and  bring  out  a  wife." 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it !  Well,  I  wish  you  well.  Is 
it  a  secret  who  the  lady  is  ? " 

"  I  haven't  asked  her  yet." 

"  The  devil  you  haven't !  Sounds  a  bit  sketchy, 
don't  it  ?  You're  a  deuce  of  a  way  off  the  fair  lady, 
nowadays  at  all  events ;  and  though  absence  is  supposed 
to  make  the  heart  grow  fonder,  it  is  almost  invariably 

of    somebody   else !     How    do    you    know    that    you 
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won't  find  her  labelled  as  somebody  else's  luggage 
when  you  go  home  ?  " 

"  That's  what  both  her  father  and  mother  said." 

"  Oh,  you  haiie  taken  them  into  your  confidence." 

"  WeU,  yes,  I  have ;  and  somehow  I  fancy  the 
young  lady  has  a  shrewdish  opinion  of  my  sentiments 
as  regards  herself  too." 

"The  best  of  luck  to  you.  Well,  you  may  just  as 
well  stay  here  with  me  for  a  few  months.  You  can 
come  and  go  just  when  you  like,  and  you  will  be  a 
great  help  to  me  with  hounds,  as  I  see  you  know 
aU  about  them." 

"  That  indeed  I  don't,"  said  Darrell,  "  though  I 
did  hunt  the  beagles  at  Eton.  I  think  Master  Dick 
there  knows  a  lot  more  about  hounds,  both  in  and 
out  of  kennel,  than  I  do." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  both  make  Fern- 
field  your  headquarters.  You  are  within  easy  reach  of 
Culverton,  Harley  Down,  and  The  Cheviots,  all  big 
sheep  stations  ;  and  the  manager  at  Culverton,  Tomkyns, 
is  a  very  clever  fellow,  who  wiU  give  you  a  lot  of 
information.  You  can  easily  hunt  two  days  a  week 
and  improve  your  mind  the  other  five.     See  ? " 

During  the   foregoing  conversation    Dick    Darford 

had  strolled  back  into  the  carriage. 
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"  1  am  game  to  accept  your  kind  offer,  Baynton, 
if  you  will  let  us  have  those  two  good  rooms  down  at 
the  wool-shed,  and  the  stable  there  too,  and  if  you  can 
find  us  a  good  man  to  look  after  the  horses." 

"  Paddy  Ward  is  the  chap  for  you  fellows,  without 
a  doubt.  I  know  he  wants  a  place  now,  as  he  asked  me 
to  find  him  one.  His  old  master  has  just  gone.  By 
the  way,"  added  he,  "  are  you  two  fellows  inclined 
to  join  the  Mounted  Infantry?  I  really  think 
that  you  could  not  do  better." 

"  Nothing  in  the  world  that  I  should  hke  better," 
said  Darrell. 

"  I'm  game  ! "  said  Darford.  "  Who  knows  but  we 
may  both  get  commissions  in  the  regulars." 

"  I  know  the  officer  commanding  them  well,  and 
he  wants  two  subalterns  at  this  moment.  Danver's  wife 
is  very  ill,  I  fear,  and  he  must  retire ;  and  Carruthers 
has  been  telegraphed  for,  and  must  go  home  at  once." 

"  Suppose  we  go  down  to-morrow  and  see  him," 
said  Darford. 

"  I  advise  you  to  do  so  !  " 

"  Carried  nem.  con.,''  said  Darrell. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  following  day  they  went 
down  to  Christchurch  and  interviewed  Captain  Lewi- 
son,  who  was  delighted  to  have  them  as  his  subalterns. 
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"  I  have  got  the  smartest  sergeant-major  in  the 
British  Army,"  said  Lewison,  "  and  though  that  is  a 
big  word  I  stick  to  it.  He  has  only  been  here  six 
months  and  has  done  marvels  for  the  corps.  Come 
down  to  Christchurch,  stop  at  the  club,  and  work  at 
your  drill  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  What's  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well." 

"  That  indeed  it  is,"  said  Darrell. 

Dick  Darford,  though  quite  determined  to  come 
to  Christchurch,  and  thoroughly  master  the  intricacies 
of  his  driU,  felt  that  it  was  not  all  lavender,  as  it 
meant  putting  fifty  miles  between  himself  and  Evie 
Lane.  He  knew,  however,  that  she  was  far  too  sensible 
a  girl  to  make  the  slightest  objection  to  his  doing  so, 
and  indeed,  when  he  mentioned  the  matter  to  her,  as 
he  did  twenty-four  hours  later,  she,  like  the  good  level- 
headed girl  that  she  was,  said : 

"  Instead  of  regretting  that  this  business  of  learning 
your  drill  will  take  you  away  for  a  time,  I  think  that 
it  is  the  very  best  thing  that  could  ever  have  happened. 
You  have  wanted  to  be  a  soldier  ever  since  you  could 
think,  and  now,  when  a  chance  of  becoming  one  without 
passing  any  horrid  examination  comes,  it  would  be 
wicked  not   to  take   it.     Daddy   declares   that  before 

we  are  much   older  the   authorities   at  home  will  be 
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calling  out  for  troops,  as  he  is  positive  that,  to  use 
his  own  words,  England  will  find  South  Africa  an 
almost  uncrackable  nut.  And  if  you  don't  go  after 
all,  there  will  be  no  harm  done,  will  there  ? " 

"  No,  that's  true ;  but  can't  you  come  down  and 
stay  with  your  cousin,  Mrs  Ireland,  part  of  the  time  ? " 

"  That  might  probably  be  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility ;  and  I  might  bring  The  Nugget  with  me 
too,  and,  if  you  have  your  horse  down,  we  can  get 
some  hunting  with  Mr  Lines's  hounds." 

"  So  we  can ;   happy  thought." 

The  end  of  that  week  saw  both  Darrell  and  Dar- 
ford  at  Christchurch  with  their  horses.  Prince  Arthur 
improved  marvellously,  and  became  about  the  best 
hunter  with  the  Christchurch  hounds.  They  both 
stuck  well  to  their  work,  and  the  week  before  the 
Grand  National  Steeplechase  Meeting  they  were  ex- 
amined by  Sir  George  Whitman,  and  passed  with 
flying  colours. 
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THE    NATIONAL    HUNTERS'    MAIDEN    STEEPLECHASE 

Prince  Arthur  was  entered  in  the  National  Hunters' 
Maiden  Steeplechase.  Steepleehasing  in  New  Zealand 
is  on  a  firmer  and  better  footing  altogether  than  here  at 
home.  The  energies  of  many  men  of  position,  which, 
at  home,  would  be  expended  on  fox-hunting — not  pos- 
sessing the  outlet  of  the  sport  of  sports  in  New  Zealand 
— are  there  centred  on  steepleehasing.  For  the  race  in 
question  the  entries  numbered  no  less  than  eighteen ; 
and,  bar  accidents,  every  animal  entered  would  cer- 
tainly see  the  post.  Baynton's  horse  Michael  had 
asked  Prince  Arthur  the  aU-important  question ;  and, 
as  they  had  a  useful  one  in  the  trial,  with  three  stone 
the  best  of  the  weights,  and  as  Jack  Baynton  rode  to 
orders,  which  were  to  come  along  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
his  horse  could  or  would  do  so,  a  true-run  race  was  the 
result.     Prince  Arthur  was  asked  to  meet  Michael  at 

even  weights  ;  Michael  had  run  three  times,  and  had 
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won  all  his  races  with  ease  ;  so,  as  he  was  a  seven-year- 
old  horse,  and  Prince  Arthur  was  not  yet  five,  the 
old  horse  had  a  lot  the  best  of  it.  George  Baynton 
rode  Michael,  and  Jack  Darrell  rode  his  own.  Prince 
Arthur  beat  Michael  a  length  fairly  comfortably ;  and, 
as  the  time  was  excellent,  and  the  mare  that  made 
running  was  beaten  to  blazes  a  mile  from  home,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  race  was,  in 
all  probabihty,  a  real  good  thing  for  Jack  Darrell's 
horse. 

The  aU-eventful  day  arrived,  a  typical  New  Zealand 
winter's  day  —  for  their  July  read  English  January, 
please,  but  here  ends  the  similarity ;  in  this  instance, 
what,  indeed,  is  in  a  name  ?  Absolutely  perfect  is  a 
typical  New  Zealand  winter's  day.  The  sun  there  is 
always  almost  hot ;  the  atmosphere  is  marvellously 
rarefied,  and  there  is  literally  not  one  breath  of  wind. 
There  is  a  buoyancy  and  crispness  in  the  air  that 
makes  one  wondrous  light-hearted,  and  which  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  enhances  the  charms  of  the  bonnie 
maidens  that  do  there  abound. 

Dick  Darfbrd  had  come  of  age,  and  had  celebrated 

that  aU-eventful    epoch    in   a    man's  life  by  proposing 

to,    and    being   accepted    by,   Evie    Lane.       The    New 

Zealand  Grand  National  was  won  by  that  great  horse 
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Agency,  who  was  the  Cloister  of  the  occasion,  as  he 
carried  top  weight,  and  won  with  consummate  ease. 
He  here  set  the  seal  on  an  already  brilliant  reputation, 
as  this  was  his  third  Grand  National,  in  addition  to 
which  he  had  won  over  seventy  races,  over  all  distances, 
on  the  flat,  over  hurdles,  and  over  a  country.  And 
yet  this  great  horse  was  purchased  as  a  four-year-old 
for  ten  pounds.  He  got  into  a  barbed-wire  fence,  and 
was  literally  scarified,  and  his  owner  sold  him,  as  he 
thought,  right  well,  to  a  young  'un  who  had  just  come 
out  from  home.  He  had  him  stitched  up  and  treated 
by  a  clever  veterinary  surgeon,  and  in  six  months  the 
horse  rewarded  his  enterprising  purchaser  by  carrying 
him  to  victory  in  the  Ladies'  Bracelet  at  one  of  the 
Christchurch  meetings.  As  was  but  natural,  several 
of  the  runners  in  the  Maiden  Hunters'  Steeplechase 
were  much  fancied  by  their  respective  stables ;  and,  as 
no  less  than  six  of  these  hailed  from  the  north  island, 
and  each  coterie  backed  its  representative,  as  though 
defeat  were  an  absolute  impossibility,  and  last,  but 
far  from  least,  friendly  rivalry  invariably  runs  high  on 
occasions  of  this  sort,  it  was  a  real  good  betting  race. 
A.B.,  by  Nelson,  himself  a  real  good  horse,  and  winner 
of  the  New  Zealand,  Auckland,  and  Dunedin  cups  in 

his   day,    was   favourite   at    the    fall    of    the    flag,    his 
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admirers  being  content  to  take  as  little  as  two  to 
one  against  him.  White  Feather,  by  King  Quail, 
was  second  favourite,  and  then  came  Prince  Arthur, 
about  whom  it  was  possible  to  get  six  to  one  at  the 
fall  of  the  flag,  although  he  had  a  few  minutes  before 
stood  at  three  to  one.  A  report  that  Darrell  could 
not  hold  him,  and  had  never  previously  ridden  over 
a  country,  naturally  drove  him  back  in  the  quota- 
tions. George  Baynton,  who  did  not  bet  much 
as  a  rule,  hardened  his  heart  on  this  occasion,  and 
had  £100  on  at  five  to  one.  Prince  Arthur  got 
well  away,  and  jumped  the  first  fence  bang  in  front, 
alongside  Little  Doctor,  a  hard-pulling,  tearing  cus- 
tomer, who,  unfortunately,  swerved  to  the  left  as  he 
jumped,  and  knocked  Darrell  out  of  his  saddle.  He 
landed  on  his  hands  and  knees,  but  did  not  let  go 
of  his  horse's  head.  Fortunately  for  Darrell,  he  was 
on  the  inside,  and  escaped  being  jumped  on  by  any 
of  the  other  horses.  Before  he  had  remounted,  how- 
ever (as  Prince  Arthur  was  mad  to  make  after  the 
other  horses),  they  had  got  a  lead  of  300  yards. 
Darrell,  though  a  young  'un,  had  a  cool  head  on 
his  shoulders,  and,  though  he  considered  it  but 
little  better  than  a  forlorn  hope,   he  set   to  work  to 

gradually  overhaul  his  horses.     Prince  Arthur,  though 
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pulling  hard,  was  fencing  faultlessly,  and,  as  they 
passed  the  stand  the  first  time  round,  had  improved 
his  position  considerably,  though  he  was  still  at  least 
150  yards  behind  the  leading  horses.  All  up  the  far 
side  he  gradually  gained  upon  the  leaders.  Jumping 
the  big  bank  where  Hercules,  a  great  horse  in  days 
of  old,  had  met  his  death,  A.B.,  who  had  made  all 
the  running  up  to  that  point,  pecked  badly,  and  his 
two  nearest  attendants  passed  him.  Jack  Darrell 
called  upon  Prince  Arthur  after  landing  over  this  fence, 
and,  gradually  overhauling  the  leaders,  got  on  terms 
just  below  the  last  hurdles,  which  he  and  two  others 
jumped  abreast.  Harry  Lane,  on  Meteor,  was  away 
a  shade  the  quickest  on  landing,  and  got  a  lead  of  half 
a  length,  which  he  kept  till  50  yards  from  the 
winning-post,  when  Darrell  called  on  his  horse  in 
earnest,  and  he,  running  as  game  as  a  pebble,  and 
as  true  as  steel,  just  got  up,  and  won  by  a  short  head. 
A.B.,  coming  again,  was  only  beat  a  head  for  third 
place  by  Manawatu,  who,  in  turn,  was  but  a  neck 
behind  Meteor.  The  first  man  to  shake  DarreU  by 
the  hand  after  he  had  weighed  in  was  David  Bryan, 
who,  though  he  was  not  very  partial  to  gentlemen 
Bumpers,  had  put  a  "  pony "  on  Prince  Arthur. 

"You  rode  him  well,  Mr  Darrell.     I  thought  you 
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were  sure  to  lose  your  head  and  bustle  him  after 
you  got  dowiL  I  know  all  the  others  would,  and 
it  was  a  bit  of  luck  for  me  that  you  didn't.  But 
look  here,  sir,  you've  got  a  good  horse.  There's  a 
Grand  National  in  this  horse,  I  am  quite  sure.  If 
ever  you  want  to  sell  him  will  you  give  me  the 
first  refusal  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  said  Jack  Darrell ;  "  but  I  feel  like 
keeping  him  till  one  of  us  dies." 

"  Quite  right,  too,  Mr  Darrell ;  but  if  you  ever 
do  want  to  part  with  him  I  will  give  you  £500  for 
him,  provided  he  is  all  right  and  passes  the  vet." 

"  That's  a  bargain,  Mr  Bryan.  Certainly,  you 
shall  have  first  refusal  of  the  horse." 
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Chapter   XV 

A    WILD    CATTLE    HUNT 

"  Here's  a  letter  from  Harry  Lane,"  said  George 
Baynton  one  morning  at  breakfast,  soon  after  the 
meeting  at  which  Prince  Arthm"  had  been  successful. 
*'  He  wants  us  to  go  up  to  Harley  Down,  and  have 
a  wild  cattle  hunt." 

"  Nothing  I  should  like  half  so  well,"  said  Darrell. 

"Nor  I,"  said  Dick  Darford.  "But  what  about 
Baldie  ?     Shall  we  be  able  to  borrow  him  again  ?  " 

"  We  must ;  he  is  indispensable  when  wild  cattle 
hunting." 

"  Of  course  you  will  lead  him  again,  Mr  Darford  ?  " 
said  Mrs  Baynton. 

"  Hope  you  won't  break  any  more  of  Mr  Lane's 
big  stones  with  your  head." 

"  I  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  that,  1  can  see," 
said  Darford  ;    "  but  I  am  quite  wilhng  to  try  again." 

Two  days  later   saw  them   at  Harley  Down,  and 
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a  brief  interview  with  little  Jock  resulted  in  the  loan 
of  Baldie. 

"  How  far  shall  we  have  to  go  before  we  get  to 
the  cattle  country  ? "   said  Dick  Darford. 

"  Well,  one  of  the  shepherds  on  the  farthest  point 
of  the  run  saw  a  mob  of  eleven  the  day  that  I  wrote 
to  you.  He  did  not  disturb  them,  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, they  will  be  thereabouts  now." 

"  I  propose  that  we  start  at  daybreak  to-morrow, 
and  make  the  hut  on  the  boundary  our  headquarters 
for  a  day  or  two." 

On  the  following  morning,  ere  it  was  hght,  the 
party,  consisting  of  Baynton,  Darford,  Harry  Lane, 
Darrell,  and  Barnes  the  pig-killer,  started  for  the 
boundary  hut.  The  pack  consisted  of  Baldie,  Caesar, 
and  Gelert.  Dick  Darford  insisted  on  leading  Baldie, 
and  this  time  nothing  happened.  They  had  not  got 
more  than  four  miles  from  home  when  Barnes  sug- 
gested drawing  a  small  patch  of  rough  scrub,  close 
to  a  creek  which  they  had  to  cross. 

"  You  may  let  Baldie  go  now,  sir,"  said  he  to 
Darford.  "  He  knows  this  place  well,  and  has  started 
more  than  one  pig  from  here." 

Sure  enough,  in  less  than  a  minute  Gelert  opened, 

and  a  big  pig  crossed  the  creek  100  yards  up,  making 
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for  some  dense  scrub  about  half-a-mile  away.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  pig  that  the  dogs  were  running, 
and  had  not  Ctesar  and  Gelert  been  as  handy  as 
ladies'-maids,  and  even  more  obedient,  the  pig  would 
have  got  to  covert  before  they  could  possibly  have 
caught  it.  Harry  Lane,  however,  galloped  after  him, 
halloaing  the  dogs  on,  and,  by  the  time  he  had  gone 
300  yards,  saw  that  they  were  on  the  line.  Fast  as 
was  the  pig,  the  dogs  steadily  gained,  getting  on  terms 
just  as  they  reached  the  covert.  He,  of  course,  turned 
and  got  his  back  to  a  tree. 

"  Won't  waste  any  time  with  this  chap,"  said 
Harry  Lane ;  "  we've  got  a  long  way  to  go,"  so, 
watching  his  opportunity,  he  settled  the  pig  with  a 
bullet. 

Barnes,  who  came  up  with  Baldie,  jumped  down 
to  divest  him  of  his  tusks,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
party  at  once  resumed  their  journey. 

For  the  last  four  or  five  miles  before  reaching  the 
hut  they  advanced  in  very  open  order,  taking  advantage 
of  every  bit  of  covert  in  order  to  discover  the  cattle, 
if  possible,  before  they  themselves  should  be  spotted. 
Nothing,  however,  in  the  shape  of  their  quarry  was 
to  be  seen,  and  they  arrived  at  the  hut  possessed  of 

the   very   best   of  appetites   for    breakfast.      The   hut 
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was  within  fifty  yards  of  a  beautiful  creek,  and  though 
the  water  was  rather  cold,  into  it  they  all  tumbled, 
while  Barnes  was  preparing  breakfast.  After  breakfast, 
and  while  they  enjoyed  their  post  -  prandial  pipe  or 
"  blew  the  cool  tobacco  cloud  and  watched  the  white 
wreaths  pass,"  as  that  charming  poet  Lindsay  Gordon 
has  it,  they  discussed  the  plan  of  campaign.  By 
common  consent  Harry  Lane  and  Barnes  were  deputed 
to  decide  upon  their  course  of  action. 

"  Barnes,"  shouted  Harry  Lane,  "  as  soon  as  you 
have  finished  your  breakfast  come  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  experience." 

"  Quite  done,  thank  you,  Master  Harry,"  said 
Barnes,  who  emerged  from  the  hut  with  a  pannikin 
of  tea  in  one  hand  and  a  plate  heaped  up  with  chops 
and  potatoes  in  the  other. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that,  Barnes ; 
give  it  to  the  dogs  ? " 

"No  fears,  Master  Harry,  I'm  just  a-going  to 
finish  this  bit  while  we  settle  about  the  hunt.' 

"  Well,"  said  Harry,  "  you  fellows  see  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek,  for  a  mile  on  the  right  and 
half-a-mile  on  the  left,  the  ground  rises  steeply  to  the 
top   of  the   hill ;   on  this  side  there  is  some  splendid 

cattle  country,  and   at   the   foot   of  the   hills   on   the 
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other  side  is  a  creek  just  about  as  wide  as  this.  AVe 
have  all  got  glasses,  and  I  propose  that  two  of  us 
bear  away  to  the  left  and  two  to  the  right.  We 
shall  be  able  to  command  the  whole  of  the  other 
side  from  the  top.  Remember  they  are  as  wary  as 
the  stag  at  home  in  Scotland,  at  least  so  Dad  says, 
consequently  we  must  be  very  careful.  We  may 
possibly  find  them  close  to  us  when  we  peep  over  the 
top,  but  they  are  more  likely  at  this  time  of  day  to 
be  lying  down  in  the  bush,  and  if  they  are,  we  shall 
have  hard  work  to  find  them." 

"We  had  better  take  our  rifles,  though,  hadn't 
we  ? "  said  Baynton. 

"  If  I  must  speak,"  said  Barnes,  "  leave  yoiu-  guns 
behind ;  you  can't  go  too  quiet,  and  I  know  what  you 
young  gents  are." 

"  Well,  but  suppose  we  see  them  within  shot,  and 
have  to  come  all  the  way  back  here  for  our  rifles, 
and  then  climb  up  that  steep  hill -side  again,  we 
shan't  be  in  much  form  to  hold  it  straight,"  said 
Jack  DarreU. 

"  Well,  please  yourselves,"  said  Barnes.  "  You  can 
get  pigs  any  day,  but  you  don't  come  cattle  hunting 
every  week  of  your  lives." 

"  Barnes  is  right,"  said  Dick  Darford  ;  "  I'll  volunteer 
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to  run  back,  and  meet  him  with  the  rifles  and  dogs, 
he  can  easily  come  part  of  the  way  to  meet  me." 

•'  Very  well,"  said  Harry  Lane,  "  I  really  think 
that  would  be  the  best  plan,  and  what  a  pity  it  would 
be  to  spoil  the  ship  for  the  sake  of  a  penn'orth  of  tar. 
We  may  leave  the  dogs  too,  of  course." 

Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  a  stiffish  climb,  the  two 
detachments  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  be  dis- 
appointed by  seeing  nothing  whatever  in  the  shape  of 
cattle.  Long  did  they  scour  with  their  glasses  every 
inch  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
They  had  decided  before  they  started  that,  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  the  two  parties  should  come 
back  well  below  the  ridge  and  wave  a  handkerchief. 
The  code  of  signals  arranged  was  that  if  there  was 
nothing  visible  they  were  simply  to  elevate  the 
handkerchief  on  the  top  of  a  stick  and  drop  it  again ; 
if  cattle  were  in  sight  they  were  to  wave  it  round 
and  round.  If  Harry  Lane  and  Dick  Darford  saw 
the  cattle,  Dick  was  to  go  back  for  the  rifles ;  if 
Ba5mton  or  Darrell  spotted  them,  Darrell  was  to  go 
down  for  them,  and  in  each  case  the  one  left  on  the 
hill  was  to  make  his  way  well  below  the  ridge  to  the 
spot  whence  the  cattle  had  been  observed. 

"  No  go  this   time,"  said    Harry  Lane,  after  they 
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had  lain  motionless  for  an  hour ;  "  better  signal  to 
the  others  and  go  back,  have  another  bathe  and  then 
some  grub,  and  come  up  again  at  four  o'clock." 

Dick  promptly  went  down  a  few  yards  and  made 
the  pre-arranged  signal,  but  no  response  of  any  sort 
or  kind  was  forthcoming.  He  could  plainly  see  them 
both,  but  they  lay  without  stirring,  evidently  carefully 
scanning  the  country  on  the  other  side.  After  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  Harry  Lane  joined  Dick 
Darford. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  up :  they  can't  have  gone  to 
sleep,  surely  ?  "  said  he. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Dick,  "  because  I  have 
seen  their  feet  move  several  times.  These  good 
glasses  of  mine  bring  them  close  to  me." 

"  I'll  bet  a  hundred  they  see  cattle,"  said  Harry. 
"  I'll  bet  a  thousand  they  see  cattle — I'll  bet  a  million 
they  see  cattle !  Look,  they  are  both  slipping  down 
a  bit." 

"  Now  they  are  on  their  feet,  and  dancing  like  a 
couple  of  lunatics,  and  now  Darrell  is  tying  his 
handkerchief  on  to  the  end  of  his  stick.  Yes,  and 
now  he  is  waving  it  madly  round  and  round,  and 
Baynton  has  crept  back  to  the  top." 

"  Barnes  hasn't  been  long  making  a  start,  has  he  ? " 
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said  Dick  Darford  ;  "  he  is  riding  towards  them  now, 
with  the  dogs  all  close  behind  his  horse,  and  there 
goes  Darrell  down -hill  a  cracker,  he  is  in  such  a 
hurry  that,  as  old  Smedley  the  gardener  at  home 
would  say,  'if  he  falls  he  hasna  toime  fer  ter  pick 
hisself  oop.' " 

"  What  a  rum  one  he  must  be,"  said  Harry  Lane. 

"  He  is,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  very  long  before 
you  see  him.  You've  got  to  come  home  with  me  when 
I  go." 

"  That  would  be  ripping,  but  that's  another  story, 
as  Kipling  says.  See,  Barnes  has  had  to  get  off  and 
lead  the  horse,  and  Darrell  won't  be  long  before  he 
gets  to  him." 

During  the  foregoing  conversation  Harry  Lane  and 
Dick  Darford  had  been  making  the  best  of  their  way 
towards  the  spot  where  Baynton  was  still  lying 
motionless.  The  distance,  which  was  not  much  over 
half-a-mile,  was  soon  covered,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  shocking  bad  going,  and  in  some  places  almost 
like  the  side  of  a  house.  Dick  Darford  was  there 
first,  and,  creeping  up  behind  Baynton,  caught  hold 
of  his  foot.  Baynton  turned  round  and  motioned  to 
him   to  creep   up   alongside   him.      This   he   did,  and 

was  rewarded  by  seeing  three  splendid  bulls  and  two 
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cows,  all  standing  quietly  just  outside  the  bush  on 
the  other  side  of  the  creek  which  ran  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  and  which  promised  a  by  no  means  easy 
passage. 

"  Come  down  a  bit,"  whispered  Harry  Lane,  catch- 
ing hold  of  Baynton's  foot. 

As  soon  as  they  were  all  well  below  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  it  was  safe  to  talk  in  ordinary  tones, 
Harry  Lane  said,  "  Have  they  only  just  come  out 
of  the  bush  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  but  we  have  been  puzzled  for  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  They  were  lying  down  a  very 
short  way  inside  the  bush,  and  before  we  had  been 
here  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Darrell  said, 
'What's  that,  I  wonder?'  'What?'  said  L  '  WeU, 
you  see  that  biggest  blue  gum,  just  past  that  on  the 
left-hand  side  where  the  bush  begins  to  get  thick, 
I  have  seen  a  thing  flash  two  or  three  times  like  a 
whip-lash.'  I  turned  my  glasses  on  it,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes,  as  nothing  moved,  we  both  looked  elsewhere. 
'  Nothing  here,'  said  I,  after  another  quarter  of  an 
hour.  '  I  am  not  sure,'  said  Darrell.  '  I  fancied  I 
saw  the  same  sort  of  movement  as  I  brought  my 
glasses  back  on  to  the  old  spot  just  now.'     '  I  fancy 

you  are  mistaken,'  said   I.      '  Do  let  us  stop  another 
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ten  minutes,'  said  he.  '  All  right,'  I  said.  After  ten 
minutes  had  passed  and  ne'er  a  sign  anywhere  I  said, 
'  Come  on,  Darrell ;  let's  see  what  these  other  fellows 
have  done.'  '  Wait  a  bit ;  look,  you  can  see  it  now.' 
And,  sure  enough,  I  did ;  they  were  evidently  lying 
down  in  the  bush,  and  it  was  the  tail  of  one  of  them 
that  Darrell  had  seen  when  it  had  moved  it  to  drive 
the  flies  off.  Then  that  big  red  bull  got  up  and  walked 
to  where  he  now  is,  and  the  others  followed  him." 

"  Well,  but  how  are  we  to  get  at  them  ? "  said 
Dick  Darford. 

"  We'll  wait  till  Darrell  and  Barnes  come,  and 
then  discuss  it,"  said  Harry  Lane. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  laden  with  no  less 
than  four  rifles,  Jack  Darrell  soon  came  up  to  them, 
though  it  was  a  decided  ease  of  bellows  to  mend. 
Barnes's  mode  of  progression  was  decidedly  deliberate. 

"  Are  they  still  in  the  same  place  ?  How  are  we 
going  to  get  at  them  without  being  seen  ? "  said  Jack 
Darrell,  between  his  puiFs  and  gasps. 

Had  he,  in  fact,  been  but  master  of  the  wheeze, 
he  would  on  this  occasion  have  almost  qualified  for 
a  jogglebury  crowdey,  and,  as  far  as  the  pursuit  of 
jibbey-sticks  is  concerned,  there  are  many  worse  spots 

than  the  New  Zealand  bush. 
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"  Wait  till  Barnes  comes,"  said  Harry  Lane.  "  He 
is  very  clever,  and  will  teU  us." 

Barnes  now  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  very  im- 
portant was  he.  Putting  his  hand  up  to  enforce 
silence  and  attention,  he  took  Dick  Darford's  glasses, 
deUberately  crawled  into  position,  and,  after  five 
minutes'  maddening  suspense  to  the  others,  who  were 
naturally  excited,  he  slid  down,  and,  on  arriving  in 
their  midst,  said :  "  There's  only  one  way  to  get  at 
them." 

"  Stalk  them,"  said  Dick  Darford. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  do  it  ? "  said  Barnes ; 
"there  ain't  cover  enough  to  hide  a  rabbit." 

"Now,  look  here,  Barnes,"  said  Harry  Lane,  "we 
haven't  any  time  to  waste.  Tell  us  how  you  would 
go  for  them." 

"  There's  only  one  way,"  said  Barnes. 

"  Confound  you,  you  told  us  that  before.  Get 
forrard  ;  they  won't  wait  all  day  for  us." 

"Well,  if  I  must  speak,"  said  Barnes  (Barnes 
always  prefaced  any  weighty  remark  in  that  way), 
"if  I  must  speak,  two  on  yer  must  go  right  round 
to  the  right,  and  go  down  that  sort  of  dingle  as  runs 
down  to  the  creek  on  the  other  side ;  then  you  must 

cross   the  creek  and  go  a  bit  more  to  the  right,  till 
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you  get  behind  that  bit  of  bush  where  the  big  pig 
charged  you  two  years  ago.  Master  Harry ;  then  you 
must  go  right  uphill  to  that  very  narrow  little  saddle 
on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  we'll  giv^e  you  plenty  of 
time.  You  take  Caesar  and  Gelert,  and  I'll  stop 
behind  with  these  two  gentlemen  and  Baldie." 

"AU  right,  Barnes;  give  us  plenty  of  time." 

"  We'll  give  you  forty  minutes  from  now  before 
we  start.  You  two  will  get  the  shot,  for  certain ; 
but  if  you  post  yourselves  properly,  and  fire  before 
they  get  to  you,  you  will  turn  them  back,  and  when 
Cffisar  and  Gelert  are  after  them  they  won't  have  time 
to  think  about  anything  else." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Off  started  Harry  and 
Dick  Darford,  and  the  trio  that  were  left  crept  up 
to  the  top  again  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  cattle,  whom 
they  found  busily  employed  in  feeding  on  the  tussock 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  bush.  Baldie  lay  with  his 
head  tucked  under  Barnes's  arm,  and  trembled  with 
intense  excitement. 

"  He  knows  all  about  it,"  said  Barnes.  "  If  I  was 
to  put  him  on  to  'em  now,  he'd  stop  with  'em  till  he 
died ;  he'd  never  leave  'em." 

All  things  come  to  him  who  waits,  even  the  tip 

to   the    expectant    flunkey,   and,  after    an    apparently 
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interminable  time,  Barnes,  who  dearly  loved  his  post 
of  temporary  command,  said,  "  Now  we'll  start ;  no 
use  to  try  to  sneak  on  to  'em,  we  sha'n't  be  gone  a 
minute  before  they  spot  us." 

And  how  true  it  was.  Although  the  cattle  were 
all  feeding  with  their  heads  the  other  way,  the  words 
were  hardly  out  of  Barnes's  mouth  ere  the  big  red 
bull  wheeled  swiftly  round,  caught  a  view  of  the 
party,  and,  followed  by  the  others,  promptly  stampeded 
straight  for  the  top  of  the  hill. 

"  All  right,  my  lad,"  said  Barnes ;  "  you've  got 
one  reg'lar  track  over  that  next  hill,  and  before  we 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  we  shall  hear  the  others 
shoot.  Look  at  Baldie,  he's  haK-way  to  'em  now ; 
they're  sure  to  go  straight  for  the  thick  bush  t'other 
side  of  the  saddle  with  him  after  'em." 

"  What  had  we  better  do,  Barnes  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  I  must  speak,  them  as  isna'  killed  by 
them  other  two,  they'll  be  turned  and  come  back 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  they  won't  come 
here.  When  you  get  to  the  bottom,  one  of  yer  run 
along  the  creek  to  the  right  and  t'other  to  the  left ; 
there's  some  very  rough  country  both  ways,  and  one 
of  yer  will  get  a  shot  and  t'other  won't." 

"  We  must  take  our  chance  of  that,"  said  Baynton. 
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"  1  wish  I'd  got  old  Michael  between  my  legs  now." 

"  He'd  be  no  good  to  you,"  said  Barnes. 

"  Wouldn't  he  ?  He's  as  clever  as  a  monkey  ;  you 
should  see  him  round  up  cattle.  I  took  him  to  Akaroa 
last  year,  and  Mr  Roberts  wanted  to  give  me  a  hundred 
for  him  ;  he  says  he  is  the  best  he  ever  saw." 

By  this  time  they  had  got  to  the  creek ;  two 
shots  rang  out,  followed  at  a  short  interval  by 
another. 

"  That  means  as  one's  wounded  and  can't  get 
away,  and  p'raps  they've  killed  another  one, "  said 
Barnes. 

But  he  spoke  to  empty  air,  as  Darrell  and  Baynton 
had  acted  according  to  instructions,  and  were  by  this 
time  well  on  their  way  in  their  respective  directions. 
The  luck  this  time  was  with  Jack  Darrell,  as  he  had 
hardly  got  round  the  bend,  into  a  kind  of  deep  defile 
that  ran  down  from  the  saddle  where  Lane  and  Darford 
had  intercepted  the  cattle,  than  he  heard  them  come 
crashing  and  bellowing  down  the  hiU.  Getting  behind 
a  big  wattle-tree  at  the  side,  and  a  few  feet  above 
the  gulley,  he  awaited,  with  fast-beating  pulses,  the 
advent  of  his  quarry.  Baldie,  Gelert,  and  Ctesar  were 
hard   at   them,   and   on   came   the   red   bull    and    the 

two   cows.      Needless   to   say,   the   bull  claimed  Jack 
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Darrell's  attention,  and,  lying  well  forward,  he  rolled 
him  over  neck  and  heels  in  his  tracks.  The  cows 
dashed  wildly  on,  closely  followed  by  all  three  dogs. 
Jack  Darrell  reloaded,  and  ran  down  to  find  the 
bull  actually  standing  up.  The  instant  he  caught 
sight  of  Jack  he  charged,  and,  though  he  had  but 
three  legs  to  do  it  with  (his  right  shoulder  being 
smashed  to  spUnters  by  the  heavy,  expanding  bullet), 
he  came  so  fast  that,  ere  Jack  could  pull  the  trigger, 
he  was  within  five  yards  of  him.  Jack,  as  he  after- 
wards said,  had  not  time  to  be  afraid,  and  caught 
him  fair  between  the  eyes ;  the  bull  literally  turned 
turtle,  and  knocked  Jack  flying.  He  was,  how- 
ever, unhurt.  Barnes  was  soon  on  the  spot,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  skin  the  bull.  He  was  a 
magnificent  animal,  and,  as  do  all  the  New  Zealand 
wild  cattle,  showed  an  immensity  of  breeding  and 
quality. 

Tally-ho,  buick !  however,  to  Harry  Lane  and 
Dick  Darford.  They  obeyed  Barnes's  instructions 
to  the  letter,  and  on  arriving  at  the  low  saddle, 
which,  as  Barnes  had  said,  was  very  narrow — -only 
about  150  yards  across,  in  fact  —  they  posted  them- 
selves behind  two  good-sized  rocks,  each  about  50  yards 

from    the    steep    sides.       The    cattle  -  track,    and   one 
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evidently  much  used  for  ages,  lay  midway  between 
these  two  rocks. 

"  Now,  remember  one  thing,"  said  Harry  Lane ; 
"we  must  either  shoot  them  coming  to  us  or  after 
they  have  got  well  past ;  no  potting  each  other, 
you  know." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Dick.  "  Same  as  grouse- 
driving  —  always  get  one  bird,  if  not  both,  before 
they  get  past." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  not  been  more  than 
ten  minutes  in  position  when  Harry  Lane,  who  had 
his  ear  to  the  ground,  said : 

"  They're  coming,  they've  just  started,  and,  by  the 
pace  they  are  travelling,  old  Baldie  must  be  at  them." 

As  in  a  briUiant  twenty  minutes  o'er  the  grass,  so 
in  this  instance  every  second  seemed  a  minute,  every 
minute  an  hour.  The  writer  is  quite  prepared  for 
cavil  and  contradiction ;  but,  nevertheless,  all  really 
good  and  keen  men  to  hounds  with  whom  he  has 
discussed  this  are  in  accord  with  him  in  toto.  As  a 
rule,  joyous  moments  are  dreadfully  ephemeral ;  but 
a  brilliant  thing  with  hounds,  and  the  anxious  moments 
of  awaiting  one's  game,  as  in  this  instance,  seem  as 
though  they  would  never  culminate.      Right  good  is 

it  that  such  should  be  the  case.      A  few  such  blissful 
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moments  wipe  off  many  and  many  an  accumulation 
of  worries  and  troubles  occasioned  by  debts,  duns, 
and  difficulties.  Those  who  do  not  agree  with  this 
positive  statement  of  the  writer  will  probably  want 
to  argue  the  matter  out.  Right  or  wrong,  however, 
the  scribe  of  the  present  moment  has  written  it,  and 
feels,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  same  comfortable 
position  as  he  always  imagines  his  reverence  in  the 
pulpit  to  occupy  —  neither  he  nor  his  reverence  can 
be  contradicted.  Bolted  again,  I  declare ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  stopping  has  the  hobby-horse  taken  this  time ! 

"  Here  they  come,"  said  Harry,  as,  some  300  yards 
away,  they  got  a  view.  "  Don't  shoot  at  the  cows ; 
you  take  the  first  bull." 

On  came  the  cattle,  led  by  a  snow  -  white  buU 
who  possessed  but  one  horn.  He  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  cows,  and  the  red  bull,  accompanied  by 
a  young  roan,  brought  up  the  rear.  When  the  white 
buU  was  about  35  yards  away  Dick  Darford  pulled ; 
the  buU  staggered,  and  nearly  fell  on  his  knees, 
but,  recovering  himself,  went  on  at  almost  as  good 
a  pace  as  before.  Harry  Lane  made  a  beautiful  shot 
at  the  young  roan  bull,  rolling  him  over  hke  a  shot 
rabbit.       Csesar    and    Gelert    now    broke    away,    and 

the  cows  and  the  red  buU  turned  short  back.      Dick 
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Darford,  loading  again  like  lightning,  ran  after  his 
bull,  which  was  already  disappearing  over  the  ridge. 
Dick  began  to  think  that  he  should  lose  him,  for  the 
present,  at  all  events.  On  reaching  the  spot,  how- 
ever, where  he  had  seen  him  disappear,  he  found  to 
his  delight  that  the  bull  could  not  travel  down-hiU 
as  weU  as  on  the  level,  and  that  he  was  but  100  yards 
in  front  of  him.  Following  him  as  best  he  could, 
for  the  going  was  none  of  the  best,  he  got  within 
40  yards.  The  bull  heard  him  coming,  and  turned 
to  charge.  Ten  yards  or  so  he  came,  and  then  feU 
on  his  knees.  Getting  up  again,  he  once  more 
attempted  the  impossible  under  present  conditions. 
Dick  Darford  took  steady  aim  at  the  middle  of  his 
forehead,  and  instantaneously  put  the  poor  creature 
out  of  his  misery. 

"  I  wonder  Harry  Lane  doesn't  come  to  see  what 
has  happened,"  soliloquised  Dick  Darford,  after  taking 
a  long,  proud  look  at  his  victim.  "  What  a  splendid 
fellow  he  is.  My  first  buUet  was  a  bit  too  far  back, 
I  see.      I'll  give  Harry  a  cooee." 

This  he  did,  to  be  answered  by  two  short  cooees  in 

succession ;   this,  as  had  been  previously  agreed  upon, 

being  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  hear  you ;  but  you  must 

come  to  me." 
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On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  hill  Dick  Darford 
found  that  Harry  Lane  had  ah-eady  made  great  strides 
towards  skinning  his  bull. 

"  Killed  him  ?  "  said  Harry. 

"  Yes ;  I'm  afraid  I  can't  either  help  you  or  skin 
my  own,  though,"  said  Dick  Darford.  "  My  education 
in  that  line  of  business  has  been  wofully  neglected." 

"  So  has  everybody's  in  our  line  of  life  at  home, 
I  expect,"  said  Harry;  "and  comparatively  few  out 
here  take  the  trouble  to  learn  to  skin  a  beast.  It's 
not  like  on  the  big  cattle  stations  in  Australia,  or  even 
ours  in  the  North  Island ;  but  we  have  no  really  big 
cattle  stations  in  New  Zealand.  By  the  way,  I  heard 
two  shots  just  now  while  you  were  down  the  other 
side,  and  from  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  first 
and  second,  I  should  say  that  one  man  fired  both 
shots.  Old  Barnes  would  be  certain  to  post  them  in 
the  likeliest  places.  Would  you  mind  going  down 
that  track  through  the  bush  to  the  left  ?  You'll  come 
to  the  place  in  about  ten  minutes;  and  as  soon  as 
Barnes  has  skinned  the  one  that  I  expect  he  is  at 
now,  you  can  bring  him  back  here." 

After  a  roughish  scramble,  Dick  Darford  found 
Darrell,  Barnes,  and  Baynton,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  just  joined  them.  Barnes  was  just  finishing 
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his  task,  and  Darrell  was  evidently  describing  his 
performance. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Baynton,  "  one  thing  is  quite  evident : 
you  have  had  a  bit  of  luck,  Darford." 

"  How  do  you  know  ? "  said  Darford. 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  Can  a  duck  swim  ?  Why, 
you're  just  brimming  over  with  joy  and  swagger,  isn't 
he,  Darrell  ?  " 

"  Does  look  a  bit  hke  it,  certainly,"  said  Jack 
Darrell.  "  I  suppose  Harry  Lane  has  landed, 
too  ?  " 

"  Yes !  he  made  a  lovely  shot.  He  told  me  to 
take  the  first  bull  that  came.  I  had  every  chance, 
but  I  was  a  yard  too  far  back ;  however,  I  got  him 
150  yards  the  other  side  the  hill.  He  has  only  got 
one  horn ;  but  I  should  think,  by  the  look  of  that, 
that  he  is  a  dozen,  at  least." 

"What,"  said  Barnes,  "have  you  shot  Old  Single 
Stick  ?  I  wish  you  luck,  sir !  If  one  gentleman  has 
tried  to  get  him,  fifty  have." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  George  Baynton.  "  Why,  Mr 
Lane  has  always  said  that  he  will  stand  a  dinner  to 
the  man  who  kills  him,  and  as  many  of  his  friends  as 
he  likes,  at  the  Christchurch  Club,  with  unhmited  Boy 

to  wash  it  down." 
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"That  ain't  goin'  to  do  Mr  Barnes  no  good,  I'm 
afraid,  Mr  Baynton." 

"  You're  all  right,  Barnes,"  said  Dick  Darford ; 
"it's  well  worth  a  fiver  to  me  to  have  killed  this 
famous  animal ;  and  if  you're  not  too  proud,  I  hope 
you'll  accept  that." 

"  Proud,  Mr  Darford,  sir !  I'm  sure,  sir,"  said 
Barnes,  evidently  delighted  beyond  words  —  "oh 
dear,  I  wish  there  was  a  dozen  more  white  bulls,  and 
a  dozen  Mr  Darfords  to  shoot  them." 

"  Likem.se  !  Aim  !  ^ot  forgetting  a  dozen  Barneses 
to  be  tipped,"  sang  George  Baynton. 

"  Oh  dear,  no  thank  yer,  Mr  Baynton.  I  can  do 
all  the  skinnin'  and  drinkin'  their  healths,  and  all  that," 
said  Barnes ;  "  and  that  just  reminds  me,  we  haven't 
drunk  nobody's  health  yet,  and  there's  Mr  Harry's, 
and  Mr  Darford's,  and  Mr  Darrell's  here  wants 
drinkin'  bad.  Seems  to  me,  Mr  Baynton,  as  they've 
done  the  shootin',  and  you  and  me  must  do  the 
drinkin'." 

"  Here,  give  me  your  flasks,  you  two,"  said  George 
Baynton ;  "  or,  rather,  the  two  cups,  and  I  will  fill 
them  at  the  creek  close  to." 

No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  everybody  drank 
everybody  else's  health. 
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"  You  don't  seem  a  bit  disappointed,  Baynton,  that 
you  have  had  no  luck,"  said  Darrell. 

"  Not  I.  Why  should  I  be  disappointed  ?  I  should 
be  a  poor  sportsman  if  it  didn't  give  me  quite  as  much 
pleasure  to  see  you  two  fellows  successful  as  if  I  had 
killed  them  all  myself." 

"  Hear,  hear !  "  said  Dick  Darford  ;  "  but  I  don't 
care  how  good  a  chap  you  are,  you  must  be  a  bit  dis- 
appointed." 

"  Now,  look  here,  Darford,  it's  like  this ;  I  should 
have  been  quite  pleased  to  have  kiUed  one  of  them 
myself,  but  I  am  infinitely  more  so  under  present 
circumstances  than  if  I  had  been  successful  and  you 
two  had  not.  You  are  both,  to  a  certain  extent, 
my  guests,  though,  of  course,  Mr  Lane  is  our  mutual 
host  of  the  moment.  Still,  if  you  had  not  come  to 
New  Zealand,  you  would  not  have  come  to  me ;  and 
if  you  had  not  come  to  me,  you  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  have  ever  visited  Harley  Down.  Natur- 
ally, therefore,  it  is  as  gratifying  to  me  to  see  you 
two  kill  your  stuff  as  it  would  be  to  have  killed  it 
myself." 

"  Hexcuse  me,  Mr  Baynton,  but  hooray  !  I'm  only 
a  rough  pig-killer,  but  I'm  gentleman  enough  to  know 

as  that's  the  way  as  a  gentleman  should  look  at  it ; 
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and,  what's  more,  though  I'm  not  a  gentleman  myself, 
that's  how  I  should  feel  if  I  was  in  Mr  Baynton's 
boots." 

"  Bravo !  Barnes,"  said  Jack  Darrell ;  "  it  strikes 
me  you  are  just  what  is  wanted,  and  that  is  a  real 
good  sportsman ;  and  I  always  consider  that  a  real 
good  sportsman  is  Nature's  gentleman." 

"  I'm  with  you  there,"  said  Baynton.  '*  Now,  lads, 
tally-ho,  buick !  to  find  Harry  I^ane." 

"  We  can  soon  do  that,"  said  Dick  Darford  ;  "  come 
on." 

"  What  about  the  dogs  ? "   said    Barnes.      "  Baldie 

won't  never  leave  no  cattle  unless  we  go  after   him, 

and   I   don't   expect   as  he'll  come  away  for  anybody 

but   me,   and  there's  that  white  bull  of  Mr  Darford's 

to  be  skinned,   and  the   day's   gettin'  on.     Now,  if  I 

must  speak,  one   o'  you  young  hantelopes  might  just 

run  down  to  the  creek,  and  turn  to  the  left,  the  way 

as  the  cows  went,  and  go  on  a  bit,  and  see  if  yer  can 

see   or   'ear   anythink   of  'em.      There's  some  terrible 

rough  country  on  there,  and  I  expect  they've  got  'em 

bailed  up  not  far  off;  and  if  they're  at  all  'andy,  we'll 

go  and  get  the  dogs,  and  then  we'll  go  back  to  Master 

Harry.      I  expect  he'll  be  wonderin'  what's  'appened, 

and  poor  old  Barnes  is  sure  to  ketch  it." 
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"  I'll  go,"  said  Dick  Darford. 

"  And  I'll  come  with  you,"  said  Darrell. 

On  arriving  at  the  creek,  they  found  that  the  cattle 
had  not  crossed,  but  had  turned  back  up  the  hill  again, 
after  following  the  creek  for  some  200  or  300  yards, 
and  were,  as  Barnes  had  thought  probable,  bailed  up 
on  a  narrow  ledge,  from  which  there  was  no  exit 
except  the  way  they  had  come,  and  this  was  guarded 
by  the  dogs.  They  had  decided  beforehand  not  to 
shoot  the  cows,  or  their  task  would  have  been  a  very 
easy  one,  as  they  stood  on  the  ledge  with  their  heads 
down,  and  whenever  the  dogs  approached  too  near, 
made  short  and  rapid  advances.  In  vain  did  Darford 
and  Darrell  try  to  get  Baldie  away ;  and  though 
Gelert  and  Csesar  started  back  with  them,  they  soon 
retraced  their  steps,  as  the  attraction  of  the  cattle  was 
too  great  to  be  resisted.  On  the  arrival  of  Barnes, 
however,  to  whom  they  cooeed  as  soon  as  they  got 
within  hailing  distance,  they  all  came  promptly  to 
heel,  though  Baldie  kept  stopping  and  gazing  wistfuUy 
back. 

"  Pity  not  to  kill  'em,"  said  Barnes.  "  Sound  well, 
find  three  bulls  and  two  cows,  and  get  the  lot." 

"  No,  no,"  said  they ;  "  this  wild  cattle  shooting  is 

splendid  sport :  it  would  be  a  shame  to  shoot  the  cows." 
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Finding  that  Baynton  had  gone  on  to  Harry  Lane, 
they  followed  on,  to  find  them  both  standing  at  the 
top,  and  looking  down  on  the  white  bull. 

"  Now  then,  Barnes,  let's  get  to  work  and  skin 
Old  Single  Stick." 

"  Well,  if  I  must  speak,"  said  Barnes,  "  I  do  think 
as  we'd  ought  to  drink  'is  'ealth,  Mr  Harry,  as  well  as 
Mr  Darford's  here,  as  shot  'im.  I  know  as  your  flask 
holds  a  goodish  drop,  too,  sir ! " 

"  You'll  have  to  drink  it  neat  if  you  want  it. 
There's  no  water  nearer  than  the  creek  at  the 
bottom." 

"  No  more  there  ain't.  Well,  the  sooner  as  he's 
skinned  the  sooner  we  can  get  to  the  creek." 

"  I'll  help  you,  Barnes,"  said  Harry  Lane.  "  We 
have  none  too  much  daylight  left." 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  old  white  hero  was 
skinned,  and,  leaving  the  heads  for  the  following  day, 
after  a  long  and  tiring  tramp,  they  arrived  at  the 
hut,  having  picked  up  Barnes's  horse,  which  he  had 
tied  to  a  tree.  By  this  time  it  was  quite  dark,  as  the 
New  Zealand  twilight  lasts  but  a  very  short  time. 

"  Now  let's  have  supper  as  soon  as  possible,  Barnes. 
I  suppose  you  made  some  damper  this  inorning  while 

we  were  up  on  the  hill  ? " 
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"  Well,  if  Barnes  must  speak,"  said  George  Bajmton, 
"  I'm  quite  sure  he  has  done  that." 

"  That's  right,  Mr  Baynton ;  I  made  plenty  o' 
damper  fust  thing  after  breakfast.  Why,  wherever 
are  the  spoons  gone  ?  I  left  'em  all  on  the  table  here, 
I  know.  I  put  everything  ready  for  dinner,  and  I 
kept  poppin'  out  to  see  if  you  had  seen  the  cattle, 
and  I  had  the  horse  hitched  up  outside  here,  and  all 
the  rifles  strapped  together,  ready  to  start  any  minute, 
and  as  soon  as  ever  I  saw  you  young  gentlemen 
a-dancin'  round  like  summat,  I  starts  right  off.  I 
know  I  left  the  spoons  on  the  table,  for  I'd  just  put 
'em  there." 

"Nobody  can  have  been  in  and  collared  them. 
They  wouldn't  have  left  these  bottles  of  whisky,  or  all 
this  grub,  if  they'd  taken  the  spoons,"  said  Harry 
Lane. 

"  It  must  be  them  beggarin'  wekas,  and  nowt 
else,"  said  Barnes. 

"  Would  they  take  spoons,  Barnes  ? "  said  Dick 
Darford.  "  Surely  not ;  they  couldn't  possibly  eat 
them." 

"  No,  they  couldn't  eat  'em  ;  but  they're  the  hin- 
quisitivest  beggars  as  is.     They're  always  hangin'  round 

a   hut,   and    I've   known    'em,   when    I've    been    sittin' 
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quiet  in  the  dusk,  come  in  and  peck  at  my  boot,  catch 
hold  of  a  loose  lace,  and  tug  at  it." 

"  I  expect  Barnes  is  right,"  said  Harry  Lane. 
"  Nothing  else  could  have  taken  the  spoons,  if  you're 
sure  you  put  them  there,  Barnes." 

"  If  I  didn't,  may  I  never  taste  another  drop  o' 
whisky,  Mr  Harry." 

"  That  settles  it,"  said  George  Baynton ;  "  that's 
worth  all  the  affidavits  in  the  world." 

"  I  don't  know  nothin'  about  no  apple  davids, 
Mr  Baynton ;  but  if  1  didn't  leave  the  spoons  'ere  on 
this  table  may  I  never  taste  again ! " 

"  Any  chance  of  finding  them  if  we  take  a  lantern 
and  look  for  them  ? "   said  Jack  Darrell. 

"  Not  a  bit,  sir.  The  beggars  'ud  just  carry  'em 
off  and  hide  'em ;  they're  the  mischievousest  things 
as  is ! " 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  there's  any  better  fun  than 
a  weka  hunt  with  a  dog  or  two,"  said  Dick  Darford. 

"  My  childer's  very  fond  on  it,"  said  Barnes ;  "  all 
childer  is ! " 

"  Had  you  there,  Darford,"  said  George  Baynton. 
"Poor  old  Barnes  is  a  bit  bothered  and  put  out  at 
the  loss  of  the  spoons." 

And     so     he    was,     for     dear    old     Barnes,    with 
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whom  the  writer  has  spent  many  a  pleasant  day- 
camping  out  in  pursuit  of  cattle  and  pig,  was  an 
invariable  success  as  caterer  and  cook.  AU  that 
was  necessary  was  to  put  the  order  in  the  slot,  so  to 
speak,  and  Barnes  did  the  rest.  He  never  forgot 
anytliing.  He  was,  consequently,  naturally  consider- 
ably distressed  that  the  spoons  were  not  upon  this 
occasion  forthcoming. 

After  a  good  supper,  consisting  of  chops,  damper, 
and  tea,  each  and  aU  of  which  tasted  better  than  a 
feast  of  Lucullus  in  the  lap  of  civilisation,  a  drop  of 
whisky  to  wash  it  down,  and  a  pipe,  they  were  all 
quite  ready  to  turn  in.  As  the  hut  contained  six 
bunks,  they  were  all  provided  for,  and,  ten  minutes 
after  the  lainp  was  out,  anybody  who  had  happened 
to  pass  within  fifty  yards  of  the  hut  would  have  been 
convinced  that  all  the  pigs  in  New  Zealand  were  met 
in  conclave,  and  that  everybody  was  talking  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

On  the  following  morning  they  brought  in  the 
heads  of  the  three  bulls,  and  Harry  Lane  and  Barnes 
got  to  work  on  thein.  After  luncheon,  Baynton, 
Darford,  and  Darrell  started  off  on  horseback  to  try 
and  find  another  mob  of  cattle.      This,  however,  they 

were  not  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  doing ;   and, 
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as  Baynton  was  anxious  to  get  two  or  three  more 
days'  hunting,  they  left  for  Harley  Down  the  following 
morning,  early,  reached  Harley  Down  in  time  for 
luncheon,  and  drove  down  to  Fernfield  in  the  after- 
noon. 
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SOLDIERING 

Blacker   and   blacker   day   by   day  looked   the  news 

from   South    Africa,   and    both    Darrell   and   Darford 

found   themselves   regretting   more   than   a  Uttle  that 

they  had  not  passed  into  the  service,  as,  had  they  done 

so,  they  would  not  only  have  been  gazetted  ere  this, 

but  probably  would  have  got   through   recruits'  drill, 

and,  in   the  event  of  war   being   declared,  have   been 

enabled   to  fight   for  Queen  and   country.     To  young 

'uns  of  the  right  sort,  such  as  these  lads,  it  was  indeed 

gall   and  wormwood,  just  because   they  had   failed   to 

get   a   few    more    marks,   to    be    compelled    to    forgo 

their  dearest   wish,  and  to  see  others,  to  whom,  save 

just  in  this  one  point,  they  were  immeasurably  superior, 

preferred  to  themselves. 

"  I  know  one  who  wiU  volunteer  if  war  is  declared 

and    New    Zealand    sends    a    contingent,"    said    Jack 
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Darrell,  one  evening  as  they  were  riding  home  after 
a  fairish  day's  sport  with  Baynton's  hounds. 

"  Ditto,"  said  Darford ;  "  and  you  may  take  your 
oath  that  these  grand  chaps  out  here  will  wire  home 
and  offer  to  help  before  war  has  been  declared  twenty- 
four  hours." 

"  That  shall  be  true,  I  dare  swear.  Did  you  ever 
come  across  such  a  lot  of  absolutely  genuine,  good 
fellows  ? " 

"  That  I  never  did.  But  why  is  the  percentage 
of  real  good  'uns  so  enormous?      Tell  us,   Baynton." 

"  It's  like  this,"  said  Baynton,  looking,  if  possible, 

a  little  bit  wiser  than  usual ;    "  it's  because  they  are 

all   bred   right.      The  man  who,  as  did  the  forebears 

of   these   people,  sets   sail   across  a  pathless  waste   of 

14,000  miles,  knowing  absolutely  nothing  beyond  the 

fact  that  at  the  other  end — should  he  be  so  fortunate  as 

to  reach  that  other  end — he  would  perhaps  find  a  country 

where  a  hard-working,  self-reliant  Englishman   might 

improve   his   position   in   hfe, — that    man   possessed    a 

back  -  bone,    and    it    is    but    natural    that   he   should 

transmit    that    back  -  bone,    and    very    probably    with 

improvements  in  addition.      Those  men  who  had  the 

enterprise  and  courage  to  take  so  deep  a  plunge  were 

either  real  good  'uns   or   t'other  sort ;   and   you   may 
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safely  take  your  oath  that  t'other  sort  were  very 
decidedly  in  the  minority.  Although  I  have  known 
them  even  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  under  the  altered 
conditions  of  a  new  land,  new  friends,  and,  above 
all,  because  they  had  cut  themselves  adrift  from  all 
bad  companions,  and  become,  in  time,  as  great  a 
credit  to  the  land  of  their  adoption  as  they  had  at 
home  been  the  reverse.  What  shall  you  do  with 
Prince  Arthur,  Darrell,  if  you  volunteer  for  the 
front  ? " 

"  I  think  I  shall  ask  David  Bryan  to  take  him, 
and  halve  expenses  and  profits  with  me." 

"  You  could  not  possibly  do  better ;  he  is  as  straight 
as  a  gun,  and  very  shrewd  at  placing  his  horses.  By 
the  way,  has  the  paper  come  ? " 

"  Yes.  What's  won  the  Leger  ? "  said  Jack 
Darrell ;   "it  was  run  yesterday." 

"  St  Leger  Stakes — Flying  Fox  first,"  read  George 
Baynton. 

"  Hurrah ! "  said  Jack  Darrell ;  "  I've  won  a 
monkey." 

"  Give  it  me,  Mr  Darrell,"  said  Jack  Baynton, 
"do.     I'd  love  to  have  a  monkey." 

"  He  means  five  hundred  pounds.  Jack,"  said  his 

dad. 
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"  I'll  tell  yoii  what  I  will  do,  Jack,"  said  Darrell. 
"  I'll  give  you  that  four-year-old  by  Maxim  that  you 
took  such  a  fancy  to  the  other  day." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr  DarreU ;  that's  worth  fifty 
monkeys." 

"  Hardly  that,  I  fear,  as  fifty  monkeys  represent 
twenty -five  thousand  pounds." 

"  Let's  see  what  the  last  lot  of  sporting  papers 
say  about  the  prospects  of  the  Leger,"  said  Dick 
Darford.  "  It  always  interests  and  amuses  me  to 
read  the  prophecies  after  the  event  alluded  to  is 
numbered  with  the  past."  So  saying,  he  proceeded 
to  open  a  very  big  budget  of  papers  which  had  just 
arrived. 

"  Here,  hand  us  over  two  or  three  of  them,"  said 
Jack  DarreU. 

"  What  wiU  you  have  ? " 

'^Sportsman,  please.     I  love  the  Sportsman." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Baynton,  "  and  I  expect  we  both 
have  the  same  reason  for  preferring  the  Sportsman  to 
all  other  papers." 

"  Well,  my  reason,"  said  DarreU,  "  is  simply  because 

I  consider  the  writing  of  the  special  commissioner  far 

superior  to  that  of  anybody  else." 

"Ditto,"  said  Baynton. 
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"  I'm  with  you  there,"  said   Darford. 

"  He  is  a  dehghtful  writer,  and  so  absolutely  genuine  ; 
he  tells  you  why,  too,  and  his  reasons  are  so  sensible. 
He  is  not  afraid  to  hit  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
either.  How  he  went  for  those  miserable  brutes  who 
wanted  to  stop  sport  of  all  kinds." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Baynton.  "  That  man  is  worth 
thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  Sportsman.  Well,  Darrell,  you've  pulled  off 
a  treble-event  bet." 

"  Yes ;  and  as  I  said  when  I  first  mentioned  it,  one 
does  feel  a  bit  pleased  with  oneself  at  puUing  off  such 
a  long  shot." 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  but  it  is  a  frightful  gamble,  really. 
There  are  such  a  host  of  chances  against  puUing  it 
ofF." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  and  in  all  human  prob- 
ability I  shall  never  make  another  treble-event  bet. 
Still,  I  have  made  one,  and  I  have  puUed  it  off,  and 
1  am  uncommonly  pleased." 

"  Your  lucky  star  is  certainly  in  the  ascendant, 
from  a  sporting  point  of  view.  Prince  Arthur  has 
won  his  maiden  race,  and  you  have  won  a  treble- 
event  bet." 
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"Here  comes  Jack  with  the  paper,"  said  Baynton 
one  morning,  about  a  month  later.     Up  galloped  Jack. 

"  War's  declared  with  the  Boers,"  said  he.  "  Mr 
Brent  told  me  at  Anderly." 

Sure  enough,  there  it  was  in  large  type.  This 
was  but  naturally  the  result  of  the  dehciously  insolent 
ultimatum  of  the  Boers,  insisting  on  the  withdrawal 
of  all  British  troops  stationed  near  the  frontier,  also  of 
any  that  might  at  the  time  be  on  their  way  to  the  front. 
The  author,  not  being  a  war  correspondent,  does  not 
propose  to  teU  a  tale  already  far  better  told  by  abler 
correspondents  than  himself  So  far,  however,  as  it  is  of 
import  to  this  story,  he  must  narrate  what  happened. 

Ere  war  had  been  declared  twenty-four  hours 
New  Zealand  offered  her  services,  which  services 
were  as  heartily  accepted. 

In  the  marvellously  brief  period  of  eight  days  the 
first  contingent  was  equipped. 

Though  Dick  Darford  left  his  heart  behind  him,  it 

was  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  as  brave  a  little  damsel 

as  the  country  contained. 

"  Come  back  safe  and  sound,  darling ;    but  should 

fate   decree  otherwise,  who  am  I  that  I   should  even 

hesitate  to  give  my  best  and   dearest   to  Queen  and 

country  ? " 
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Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  a 
nobler  spirit  prevailed  than  that  which  animated  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  New  Zealanders. 

On  the  21st  of  October  1899  the  first  contingent 
from  New  Zealand  sailed  in  the  troopship  Waiwera 
from  Welhngton.  They  were  escorted  to  the  Heads 
by  no  less  than  sixty-five  vessels,  crowded  with  friends, 
relations,  and  well-wishers.  As  they  steamed  past 
the  Heads  the  forts  fired  a  farewell  salute,  to  which 
the  troops  replied  with  hearty  cheers. 

After  a  capital  passage  they  arrived  at  Albany, 
Western  Austraha ;   here  they  coaled  and  watered. 

Jack  Darrell,  though,  as  he  was  not  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  was  consequently  debarred  from  being 
put  on  the  strength  of  the  contingent,  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  passage,  and  felt  quite 
sure  of  being  able  to  join  some  force  or  other  on 
arrival  at  Capetown. 

"  We  should  be  badly  off  without  the  fiddles 
to-day,  shouldn't  we  ? "  said  Captain  Barnes,  the  fourth 
day  out  from  Wellington,  as  passengers  staggered 
wildly  across  the  saloon,  tacking  vigorously,  in  hopes 
of  ultimately  bringing  themselves  alongside  their  own 
particular  chairs.      "  But,  joking   apart,    allow    me    to 

caution   some   of  you   high-spirited   young  gentlemen 
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o 
against  larking  and  playing  leap-frog,  as  I  saw  you 
doing  yesterday.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  get  carried  clean  overboard,  with  a  run,  as  some  ten 
years  ago  was  the  fate  of  a  gallant  officer,  a  persona 
grata  at  Court.  He  was  a  passenger  aboard  one 
of  our  boats  from  Plymouth  to  New  Zealand,  and 
was  standing  talking  to  another  first-class  passenger 
just  abaft  the  funnels,  and  smoking  his  after-dinner 
cigar,  when  she  gave  a  frightful  roll,  no  worse  than 
she  is  doing  to-day,  though,  and  he  was  rattled  off 
his  legs  and  overboard  in  a  trice.  It  was,  of  course, 
a  hopeless  case  from  the  first,  as  it  was  very  dark 
and  a  heavy  sea  running.  We  did  all  we  could,  of 
course,  but  we  knew  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  save  him.  To  make  matters,  if  possible,  worse, 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  on  board.  They,  of  course, 
left  the  ship  at  TenerifFe,  our  first  port  of  call." 

The  Waiwei-a  certainly  was  rolling  this  morning 
as  she  had  never  rolled  before,  so  much  so,  that  as 
the  contingent  had  not  yet  had  time  to  get  their  sea 
legs,  and  many  of  them  were  very  seedy  indeed, 
one  would  have  thought  the  captain's  warning  almost, 
if  not  quite,   unnecessary. 

Darford,  Darrell,  and  Harry  Lane,  however,  were  in 

the  very  best  of  health  and  spirits,  and  not  the  least  bit 
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affected  by  the  queer  sort  of  up-and-down  motion  which 
one  finds  on  the  treacherous  ocean.  Soon  after  break- 
fast they  were  up  on  deck  smoking  their  after-break- 
fast pipes  when  Harry  Lane's  cap  blew  off.  At  that 
moment  the  ship  was  for  the  second  almost  steady. 
Harry  Lane  started  after  it,  and  as  he  started  the 
vessel  started  to  roll  the  way  that  he  was  going. 

"  Throw  yourself  flat !  "  shouted  the  officer  on  the 
bridge.     "  Throw  yourself  flat !  " 

Either  Harry  Lane  didn't  hear,  or  didn't  heed, 
or  the  pace  was  too  hot  to  give  him  time  to  do 
anything  but  fly  overboard,  hardly  touching  the  bul- 
warks, and,  ere  he  reached  the  water,  he  was  twenty 
feet  from  the  ship. 

"  Man  overboard  !  Lower  away  the  lifeboat !  "  came 
from  the  officer  on  the  bridge,  who  at  once  telegraphed 
to  the  engine-room  to  go  full  speed  astern ;  and  almost 
as  soon  as  Harry  Lane  touched  the  water  a  couple 
of  life-belts  were  thrown  after  him. 

But  not  only  were  the  life-belts  thrown  to  him. 
Less  than  ten  seconds  after  him  came  Dick  Darford. 
Waiting  to  pull  off  his  coat  only,  he  was  in  Uke  a 
shot.  So  fast,  however,  was  the  Waiwera  traveUing, 
that  he  was  at  least  200  yards  off  Harry  Lane  when 

he  came  up.     But  until  one  has  tried  it  oneself  one 
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little  realises  how  infinitesimally  inconspicuous  is  a 
man  amidst  the  enormous  rollers  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  every  soul  on 
board  the  ship  was  straining  his  eyes  to  watch  the 
terribly  unequal  struggle  betwixt  two  atoms  of  mor- 
tality and  the  hungry  ocean.  Harry  Lane  was  at 
best  but  a  poor  swimmer,  and  had  but  little,  if  any, 
hope  of  even  reaching  the  life-belt  which  he  saw 
almost  as  soon  as  he  came  up  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  him.  He  set  to  work,  however,  to  swim  steadUy 
towards  it,  and  for  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  yards  had 
great  hopes  that  he  should  succeed  in  reaching  it. 
When  about  half-way,  however,  he  found  that  swim- 
ming in  his  clothes  was  a  very  different  thing  to 
swimming  without  anything  on,  and  he  found  him- 
self perceptibly  tiring.  The  sight,  however,  of  Dick 
Darford  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  apparently  only  a 
hundred  yards  away,  put  courage  into  his  heart,  and 
he  struggled  gamely  on.  Slower  and  slower  became 
his  progress,  and  he  found  himself  gradually  sinking 
lower  and  lower  in  the  water,  and  beginning  to  feel 
indifferent  as  to  whether  he  reached  the  life-belt  or 
not,  and  then — chaos  ! 

Dick   Darford,  who   had,   not  unfairly,  earned  the 
soubriquet  of  "  Otter  "  at  Eton,  and  who  was  as  nearly 
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as  possible  amphibious,  was  only  just  in  time  to  save 
Harry  Lane,  as  he  had  already  done  the  disappearing 
trick  twice,  and  Dick  had  to  dive  after  him  to  prevent 
his  doing  so  a  third  time.  A  dozen  strokes  brought 
him  and  Harry  Lane,  who  was  by  this  time  quite 
unconscious  and  to  all  appearance  drowned,  to  the 
life-buoy.  This  he  popped  over  Lane's  head,  and, 
putting  one  of  his  own  arms  on  each  side  of  it,  he 
trod  water  and  waited  for  the  lifeboat,  which  had  been 
manned  and  lowered  away  with  the  greatest  possible 
expedition. 

The  rehef  of  the  passengers  when  the  lookout 
man  informed  them  that  Darford  had  got  hold  of 
Harry  Lane  and  also  the  hfe-belt  was  expressed  in 
one  long-drawn  sigh  which  swept  from  bow  to  stern 
of  the  crowded  Waiwera.  The  lifeboat  soon  took 
the  two  lads  on  board,  and  the  ship,  having  altered 
her  course  and  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  lifeboat, 
now  lay  to. 

In  thirty-six  minutes  from  the  moment  of  his 
going  overboard  Harry  Lane  was  hoisted  on  board 
again ;  he  was  still,  however,  perfectly  unconscious, 
but,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  glad  tidings  that  he 
would    probably   live    flew    through    the   ship.       Dick 

Darford  went  below,  changed  into  dry  clothes,  and  in 
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half-an-hour's  time  was  to  be  seen  smoking  his  pipe 
as  unconcernedly  as  though  he  had  not  done  anything 
the  least  unusual.  At  luncheon  the  captain  got  on 
his  legs  and  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  officers  of  the  New  Zealand  contingent, 
I  have  been  forty  years  at  sea,  and  never  during  that 
time  have  I  had  cause  to  be  so  proud  a  man  as  1  am 
to-day.  An  officer  of  the  New  Zealand  contingent 
has  jumped  overboard  from  the  deck  of  the  ship  that 
I  have  the  honour  to  command,  and,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  own  life,  has  saved  a  brother  officer. 
Gentlemen,  we  are  proud  to  be  fellow-passengers  with 
Lieutenant  Darford."  Here  the  captain  had  to  rest  on 
his  oars  for  a  long  time,  as  the  cheers,  shouts,  and  yells 
that  went  up  and  were  echoed  and  re-echoed  through 
the  ship  rendered  speech  for  some  moments  quite  im- 
possible. "  And,  gentlemen,  though  it  is  but  a  Uttle 
thing  in  comparison  with  the  heroism  of  Lieutenant 
Darford,  1  am  uncommon  proud  of  the  smartness 
exhibited  by  my  own  men  in  manning  and  lowering 
away  the  lifeboat  with  such  admirable  rapidity.  I 
have  never  believed  it  possible  that  a  man  could  be 
lost  overboard  in  such  a  sea  as  this,  with  a  vessel 
travelling,  as  this  ship  was,  seventeen  knots  an  hour, 

and  that,  as  we  have  this  day  seen,  that  man  could  be 
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saved  and  on  board  again  in  thirty-six  minutes.  Mind 
you,  gentlemen,  one  thing  alone  has  saved  Lieutenant 
Lane's  life,  and  that  is  the  lightning-like  promptitude 
with  which  Mr  Darford  was  overboard  after  him. 
Gentlemen,  we  have  got  a  sky-pilot  on  board,  but  the 
poor  man  is  absolutely  prostrate.  If  he  were  only 
fit  to  do  so  we  would  ask  him  to  hold  a  service  this 
evening,  and  we  would  thank  a  very  merciful  Providence 
that  Lieutenant  Lane's  life  has  been  so  marvellously 
spared.  As,  however,  he  is  utterly  unfit  to  leave  his 
bunk,  1  myself  shall  conduct  a  service  at  eight  o'clock 
to-night." 

During  the  last  two  or  three  sentences  of  the 
captain's  remarks,  Dick  Darford,  whose  seat  was  close 
to  the  door  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  saloon,  had 
managed  to  creep  out,  unobserved. 

"  Leave  him  alone,"  said  the  captain,  "  leave  him 
alone.  If  anybody  wants  to  get  him  on  his  legs, 
they  must  do  without  it.  He  has  done  the  saving, 
and  I  have  done  the  talking,  and  you  will  have  to  be 
content  with  that." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  "  on  all  sides. 

Dick  Darford  had  a  perfect  horror  of  speechifying, 
and  would  any  day  sooner  have  risked  his  own  life  to 

save   another   than   got    up   on   to   his   legs   to   make 
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a  speech.  He  found  himself  thinking  very  hard, 
however,  as,  feehng  a  bit  below  par,  he  lay  down  on 
his  bunk  after  peeping  into  Harry  Lane's  cabin  and 
seeing  that  he  was  sleeping  quietly. 

"  Thank  God  that  I  am  spared,  and  that  I  have 
saved  Evie's  brother,"  said  he,  as  he  turned  over,  and,  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  was  sound  asleep. 

Port  Ehzabeth  was  reached  on  the  19th  of 
November.  On  arrival  here,  Major  Robin,  who 
was  in  command,  received  orders  to  proceed  at  once 
to  Capetown,  where  the  contingent  landed  on  the 
20th  of  November,  and  were  quartered  at  Maitland 
Camp.  Here  Jack  Darrell  and  Dick  Darford  parted, 
as  Darrell  was  fortunate  enough  to  join  Remington's 
Scouts.  On  the  22nd  General  French  inspected 
them,  and  remarked  that  a  finer  body  of  men  he 
had  never  seen,  and  that  he  considered  them  specially 
adapted  for  the  duty  required  of  them.  He  ordered 
them  at  once  to  proceed  to  the  front.  On  the  23rd 
they  entrained,  and  after  a  journey  of  two  days  and 
nights  they  reached  Naauwpoort,  where  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons,  who  cared 
for  their  horses  and  laid  down  their  picket  -  lines. 
After  a  rest  of  a  week  here,  General  French  came  and 

inspected  them,  and  made  up  a  column  of  Inniskilling 
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Dragoons,  New  Zealanders,  and  New  South  Wales 
Lancers.  On  the  following  day  they  marched  for 
Colesberg,  and  that  night  halted  at  Tweedale.  Next 
day,  4th  December,  they  arrived  at  Arundel.  Here 
they  received  their  baptism  of  fire.  On  the  9th  the 
New  Zealanders  and  two  guns  of  O  Battery  were 
sent  to  surprise  and  capture  a  large  farmhouse  tliat 
was  believed  to  be  garrisoned  by  a  considerable  force 
of  Boers.  The  guns  shelled  it  for  half-an-hour,  when 
the  New  Zealanders  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets. 
On  arriving  at  the  house  they  found  that  the  enemy 
was  non-existent,  and,  after  an  exhaustive  search,  they 
retired,  and  reported  to  General  French,  who  was 
with  the  guns.  He  immediately  ordered  them  back 
to  hold  the  position.  The  Boers  at  once  opened  a 
deadly  rifle  fire  from  some  kopjes  between  two  and 
three  hundred  yards  distant.  This  fire  was  returned 
by  the  New  Zealanders,  when  the  General,  who  saw 
that  the  enemy  was  gradually  approaching  in  con- 
siderable force  from  all  sides,  ordered  them  to  retire. 
During  this  retirement  one  man  had  no  less  than 
six  bullets  through  his  clothing ;  only  one,  however, 
hit  him,  and  that  wounded  him  in  the  wi'ist.  During 
this  retirement  one  of  the  troopers,   George   Bradford, 

was  shot  through  the  back,  and  immediately  fell  from 
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his   horse.      Another   had   his   horse   shot   under  him, 

but    was   himself  rescued  by    Sergeant    Malwood    and 

Trooper  Hubbard.     The   General  was   delighted  with 

the   coolness   of    the    New   Zealanders    in    their    first 

engagement,  and  characterised  the  position  by  saying 

that  it  was  a  real  hot  corner.     The  New  Zealanders 

begged  the  General  to  open  fire  with  the  gims,  and 

allow   them    to    return    for    Bradford's    body.      This, 

however,  he   would   not   do,  as   it   would   only  result 

in  an  unnecessary  loss  of  life,  and  there  could  be  no 

doubt   that   Trooper    Bradford    was   dead.     After  two 

or  three    brushes   with    the    enemy   the    force    under 

General    French    was    considerably    strengthened,    and 

the  Boers,  fearing  that  they  would  be  cut  oiF,  retired 

to   the    hills    around    Colesberg.      The    column   then 

advanced  to  Rensburg,  where  they  had  more  or  less 

fighting   every  day.     On  1st  January  1900   the  New 

Year  was  inaugurated  by  a  general  engagement  which 

took   place   near   Koleskop,   on    the   highest  point   of 

which  General  French  had  two  fifteen-pounders  posted. 

The  getting  of  these  guns   into   position   in   such   an 

almost  inaccessible   spot  was  very  smartly  performed, 

and  called  forth  the  highest  praise  from  the  General. 

The  Boer  casualties  were   sixteen   killed.     They  next 

marched    on    to    Slingersfontein,   about   twenty   miles 
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to  the  north-east  of  Rensburg.  Here,  on  the  16th 
of  January,  the  New  Zealanders  and  Yorks  were 
doing  outpost  duty  on  a  kopje  now  known  as 
New  Zealand  Hill ;  the  Boers  attacked  early  in  the 
morning.  The  attack  was  directed  on  that  end  of 
the  kopje  held  by  the  Yorks,  and  a  very  hot  time 
they  had  of  it.  Major  Maddocks,  in  command  of 
No.  2  Company  of  New  Zealanders,  hearing  the 
firing,  at  once  went  to  their  assistance.  Not  a 
moment  too  soon  was  he,  as  the  Yorks,  who  had 
suffered  severely,  were  just  about  to  retire.  Major 
Maddocks  gave  the  order  to  charge  with  fixed  bayonets, 
and,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  sight  of  the 
cold  steel  caused  the  Boers  to  retire,  leavmg  no  less 
than  sixty-five  dead  on  the  field.  Sergeant  Gourlay 
and  Trooper  Connell  were  here  killed. 

Dick  Darford  was  hit  three  times,  once  through 
the  thigh,  once  in  the  shoulder,  and  the  third  bullet 
cut  his  hair  close  off  to  the  skin  just  over  his  right 
temple.  He,  however,  stuck  to  his  horse,  though  he 
fainted  at  the  finish,  and  had  to  be  lifted  off  his 
horse.  He  was  at  once  sent  to  hospital.  Fortunately, 
none  of  the  bullets  that  hit  him  were  soft-nosed  ones, 
and    three   weeks   after   he    was    wounded    he    was    on 

board    ship    and    sailing    for    Southampton.      By    the 
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time  that  he  arrived  at  home  he  was  very  nearly 
well,  and  found  his  thoughts  dwelling  alternately  on 
Evie  Lane  and  fox-hunting,  and  in  what  pleasanter 
places  could  they  he  ?  To  love  and  to  be  loved  by 
a  sweet  woman,  to  know  that  in  a  few  days  you 
will  be  saihng  along  on  the  best  of  terms  with  a 
pack  of  fox-hounds,  racing  best  pace  over  one  of 
the  finest  grass  countries  in  England,  what  on 
earth  is  left  for  man  to  desire?  Literally  nothing! 
Except,  perhaps,  a  miUion  a  minute ! 

On  arriving  at  home,  Dick  found  them  all  very 
very  glad  to  see  him,  but  his  joy  was  tempered  by 
the  news  that  Jack  DarreU  had  been  wounded  severely, 
but  was  progressing  as  favourably  as  could  possibly  be 
expected.  His  last  telegram  had  been  forwarded  by 
his  own  people,  and  informed  them  that  he  hoped  to 
sail  for  home  in  about  a  month's  time.  Dick  found 
his  sister  Carrie  very  very  quiet  indeed,  and  found 
that  for  the  last  three  weeks  she  had  not  been  out 
hunting. 

"  You've  got  to  come  with  me  to-morrow,  Carrie, 
that's  quite  certain." 
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FULL   CRY 

As  Dick  Darford  swung  himseK  into  the  saddle  on 
the  following  morning  he  felt  that  if  he  covdd  but 
transport  Evie  Lane  home  and  have  her  alongside 
him,  not  instead  of,  but  as  well  as,  his  sister  Carrie, 
he  would  indeed  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for.  It 
is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibihty,  too,  that 
Carrie  Darford  found  herself  thinking  a  good  deal 
more  about  Jack  Darrell  than  anybody  or  anything 
else. 

"  I  am  glad  we  are  meeting  at  Bentley  to-day," 
said  Dick,  as  they  cantered  up  to  the  rendezvous. 
"  Though  it  doesn't  always  hold  a  fox,  it  has  a 
greater  reputation  for  big  runs  than  any  other  covert 
in  the  hunt." 

Bentley  was  not  always  sure  to  provide  the 
necessary  article,  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  fact  that 

hardly   a   season    passed   without  at   least   one   extra- 
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ordinarily  fine  gallop  taking  its  point  of  departure 
from  here. 

This  morning  things  looked  (D.V.)  doubtftil  very. 
They  drew  the  covert  from  stem  to  stern,  and  ne'er 
a  whimper.  Half  an  acre  of  osiers,  though,  by  the 
brook-side,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  away,  held 
him,  though  hounds  had  been  run  through  scores  of 
times  with  no  result  for  many  seasons.  This  morning, 
however,  he  was  at  home,  or  rather  he  had  been,  for 
as  the  first  whip  cantered  down  to  the  bottom  end 
he  just  caught  a  view  of  the  "  gentleman  in  red "  as 
he  slipped  under  a  gate  at  the  far  end  of  the  field. 
Hounds  had  not  yet  touched  the  osiers,  and  the 
huntsman,  picking  them  up,  at  once  galloped  to  his 
whipper-in's  holloa,  with  the  result  that,  when  hounds 
set  to  to  run,  which  they  did  with  a  wheel  to  the 
right  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  the  fox  was  not 
more  than  five  hundred  yards  in  front  of  them. 

FuU  Cry  was  evidently  very  well.  Dick  had 
never  known  the  old  horse  to  catch  hold  so  unmis- 
takably, and  he  was  perhaps  right.  But  the  writer 
is  inclined  to  fancy  that,  whether  the  old  horse  was 
fit  or  not,  Dick,  being  very  short  of  work,  and  his 
left    arm    being    anything    but    strong,    it    naturally 

seemed  to  him   that   Full  Cry  did  pull  a  lot  harder 
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than  usual.  Carrie  Darford,  though  she  was  quite 
capable  of  taking  and  holding  a  hne  of  her  own 
from  find  to  finish,  and,  in  fact,  as  a  rule  doing  so, 
invariably  contented  herself  with  following  Dick's 
lead,  when  Full  Cry  was  his  conveyance,  at  aU 
events. 

Hounds  had  no  time  whatever  for  conversation,  the 
result  being  that  Dick  found  himself  thinking  that  he 
had  never  known  the  Stanford  run  so  nearly  mute. 
He  found  himself  bang  in  front,  just  down  wind  of 
hounds,  and  before  they  had  been  running  ten  minutes 
he  found  that  Full  Cry  was  as  brilliant  as  ever. 
The  absolute  front  rank,  even  in  these  early  minutes 
of  the  run,  was  composed  of  the  huntsman,  Dick 
Darford,  young  Cleverley,  the  son  of  Mr  Darford's 
biggest  tenant,  a  man  who  had  had  some  of  the  best 
steeplechase  horses  in  England  through  his  hands, 
and  Carrie  Darford  ;  Sir  Geoffrey  Jennings,  the  master, 
as  always,  being  quite  handy,  but  the  afore-men- 
tioned quartette  were  really  cutting  out  the  work, 
and  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  work  it  was  too. 

Carrie  Darford  had  a  funny  habit  of  always  count- 
ing her  fences,  and  as  she  landed  over  the  twenty-fifth 
fence  she  saw  the  brook  in  front  of  her  at  the  end 

of  a  long,  sloping   meadow.     She   had   no  fear  as  to 
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her  mare's  powers  of  negotiating  water.  Few  women 
rode  at  water  with  more  judgment  than  did  Carrie 
Darford.  She  believed  in  the  methods  of  Tom  Smith 
of  Worcester,  just  about  the  finest  man  to  hounds 
of  the  last  third  of  a  century — namely,  not  to  put 
on  the  steam  till  the  last  few  strides.  And  Mr 
Smith  is  right,  says  the  author.  How  often  have 
we  seen  riders  in  the  show-ring  at  jumping  competi- 
tions perform  as  follows:  They  take  their  horse  back 
till  his  quarters  are  jammed  up  against  the  railings 
of  the  enclosure,  then  they  catch  him  by  the  head, 
or  think  they  do,  then  they  ram  the  Latchfords  home 
and  set  the  flail  going,  with  the  result  that  tlie 
combination  of  bad  horsemanship,  elbows,  and  legs, 
and  the  fact  that  they  began  at  the  wrong  end, 
makes  the  horse  go  slower  and  slower,  and  when  he 
takes  off  at  the  water  he  is  not  going  half  as 
fast  as  he  was  when  he  started  to  be  ridden  at  it. 
He,  consequently,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  drops  his 
hind  legs  at  least,  if  he  does  not  land  fair  in  the 
middle. 

Carrie  let  Dick  lead  her  by  fifty  yards.  It  was  a 
real  big  place,  but  not  too  big  for  either  Full  Cry 
or  the  mare  ;  both  got  over  handsomely.     So  did  young 

Cleverley,  and   Dick   began   to   think,  from   the   easy 
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way  in  which  she  sailed  over  fence  after  fence,  that 
the  mare  was  a  very  good  one,  and  hkely  to  be  a 
thorn  in  his  side  for  the  Hunt  Cup,  which  he  longed 
to  win  once  more,  and  so  become  its  absolute  possessor. 
On  looking  back  towards  the  brook  Dick  found  that 
the  huntsman,  Cleverley,  Carrie,  and  himself  alone  had 
negotiated  it,  though,  as  there  was  a  good  crossing- 
place  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower  down,  and  liounds 
were  bending  right-handed  a  bit  towards  it,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  field  were  naturally  hugging  themselves 
and  expecting  soon  to  be  on  terms  again. 

The  fox  was,  however,  headed  and  coursed  by  a 
sheep-dog  for  a  field,  with  the  result  that,  though,  as 
a  fox  always  will,  he  made  his  point  for  the  big 
Branfield  Woods,  stiU,  the  remainder  of  Sir  Geoifrey's 
field,  himself  included,  never  again  got  on  anything 
like  striking  terms.  The  last  two  miles  were  all  on 
the  collar,  and  Dick  found  that  old  Full  Cry,  who 
was  just  a  little  bit  short  of  work,  wanted  a  lot  of 
nursing. 

As  he  and  young  Cleverley  landed,  almost  side  by 
side,  over  a  big  hairy  place,  they  both  saw  their  good 
game  fox  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
in  front  of  hounds.     As  they  caught  sight  of  him  he, 

to    their    astonishment,    sat    down,   then    turned    and 
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faced  his  pursuers,  and  not  only  that,  but  deUberately 
staggered  back  to  meet  his  death.  A  few  seconds 
more,  and  the  gamest  fox  that  ever  Uved  before 
hounds  was  numbered  with  the  dead.  The  huntsman, 
who  came  with  a  rattle,  jumped  off  and  took  him 
from  hounds. 

"  Well,  Mr  Richard,  sir,  I've  seen  to-day  what  I 
never  did  think  to  see." 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick,  "  I've  just  come  back  from  the 
front,  and  I  can  swear  that  nothing  was  ever  done 
there  to  beat  that  for  true  gallantry." 

Carrie  Darford  turned  her  mare's  head  away  and, 
do  what  she  would,  could  not  repress  a  few  tears. 
Surely  the  now  defunct  hero  richly  deserved  this 
tribute  fi-om  the  finest  horsewoman  in  the  hunt. 

When  Sir  Geoffrey,  who,  followed  by  several 
others,  now  came  up,  was  told  what  had  happened,  he 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  electrified.  He  really 
could  not  believe  his  ears,  and  insisted  on  hearing 
the  story  in  detail  from  Dick,  Cleverley,  and  the 
huntsman. 

"  You  gallant  sportsman ! "  said  he,  as  he  picked 
up  the  dead  hero.  "  You  are,  indeed,  the  king  of 
foxes  !  "    Then,  turning  to  Dick,  he  said,  "  This  is  not, 

by  many,  the  first  time  that  I  have  failed  to  be  up  in 
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time  to  see  the  actual  finish,  but  never  did  I  regret 
being  out  of  it  as  I  do  to-day.  I  doubt  if  such  a 
grand  finale  as  this  ever  occurred  before." 

"  Shall  you  draw  again,  Sir  Geoffrey  ? "  said  Dick. 

"  Yes,  I  must,  but  if  you  will  take  a  word  of 
advice  from  an  old  chap,  you'll  go  straight  home. 
Take  him  home,  Miss  Darford  ;  he  is  just  about  dead 
beat." 

"  Well,  I  do  feel  a  bit  done,"  said  Dick.  "  I'm  not 
so  fit  as  I  thought  I  was." 

"  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  you  were  not 
very  tired,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey.  "  You  are  only  just 
recovering  from  having  been  made  a  target  of." 

"  Come  along,  Dick."  said  Carrie,  "  we've  both  had 
enough  for  to-day." 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey.  "  You  must  have 
this  brush ;  it  is  better  worth  having  than  that  of  any 
fox  my  hounds  have  ever  kUled." 

"  Many  thanks ;  I  shall  indeed  value  it." 
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Note  by  the  Author. — For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my 
readers  who,  not  unnaturally,  may  feel  sure  that  the  fore- 
going description  of  the  finish  of  this  run  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  fairy  tale,  I  beg  to  refer  them  to 
the  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  5th  January  1897,  and 
also  to  the  Field  of  the  2nd  of  the  same  month.  In 
both  these  papers  is  a  vivid  and  beautifully  written 
description  of  a  fine  run  with  Mr  Fernie's  hounds  on 
Monday,  28th  December  1896.  When  the  author  in- 
forms his  readers  that  both  these  accounts  were 
written  by  that  prince  of  scribes,  H.  S.  D.,  whose  motto 
might  with  reason  be  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit, 
he  has  told  them  all  that  is  needful.  Had  the  author 
of  this  book,  however,  known  of  this  marvellous 
episode  when  he  wrote  the  "  Meynell  Hunt  Song " 
it  would  most  assuredly  have  been  woven  thereinto, 
for  never  again  in  the  annals  of  fox  -  hunting  is  it 
hkely  that  such  a  glorious  finish  can  be  recorded.  It 
is,  however,  a  great  privilege  to  be  enabled  even  now 
to  write  of  it. 


On  Tuesday,  the  5th  January  1897,  under  the 
heading  "  Musings  from  Melton,"  the  following  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Telegraph : — 
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"  Lifting  hounds  is  an  art,  and  the  huntsman's 
method  is  artistic  to  a  degree  now !  'Tis  but  a 
bungling  work  at  best  when,  with  Holloa  and  Horn 
and  Hubbub  generally,  you've  got  hounds'  heads  up, 
and  can't  get  them  down  again.  They  settled  quietly 
and  at  once  to-day,  and  never  wavered  a  moment  as 
they  drove  their  fox  over  furlong  after  furlong  of 
soundest  pasture  -  land  to  the  outskirts  of  Burton 
Overy.  The  poor  brute  turned  now,  turned  in  sheer 
desperation,  and,  as  must  have  been,  with  an  intuition 
of  his  impending  fate.  Hounds  swung  to  the  right 
like  so  much  machinery ;  a  minute  later  and  the 
question  uppermost  on  every  lip  then  was,  '  Can  he 
reach  Sheepthorns  ? '  But  'twas  not  to  be  !  Brave 
to  the  end,  and  with  no  thought  of  a  craven's  death 
in  the  intricacies  of  some  hedgerow,  Reynard  still 
struggled  forward,  a  struggle,  too,  that  was  almost 
painful  to  witness.  He  was  only  crawhng  in  the 
furrow  now,  and  the  leading  hounds  had  gone  from 
scent  to  view.  They  have  him  at  last,  this  valiant 
fox  of  many  winters,  that  turned  to  bay  in  his  final 
stride  (and  actually  charged  back  upon  his  savage 
pursuers).  f^ae  victis.  Ah !  well,  he  had  had  his 
day,  and   will   long   be  borne  in   honourable  memory 

as  the  hero  of  what,  in  the  first  flush  of  triumph,  was 
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characterised  as  the  most  stirring  gallop  that  had  been 
seen  in  Leicestershire  for  upwards  of  ten  years.  It 
was  truly  an  instance  of  the  finish  crowning  the 
work." 
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THE   CHALLENGE   CUP 

The  Allerton  Hunt  'chases,  as  had  for  the  last  twenty 
years  been  the  case,  were  held  on  the  present  occasion 
at  Bredon,  whose  course  was  deservedly  considered 
second  to  none  in  the  Midlands.  The  programme 
was  the  usual  one,  and,  as  was  invariably  the  case, 
most  interest  centred  in  the  Hunt  Cup,  which  had 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  been  presented  by 
Sir  Geoffrey  Jennings,  the  master  of  the  local  pack 
of  fox-hounds.  When  we  say  presented  we  do  not 
imply  that  Sir  Geoffrey,  although  he  would  willingly 
have  done  so,  had  produced  and  presented  a  cup  on 
each  occasion.  The  prize  in  this  instance  consisted 
of  a  challenge  cup,  which,  if  won  three  times  by  the 
same  owner,  whether  by  the  aid  of  the  same  horse 
or  by  that  of  three  totally  different  animals,  became 
the   absolute   property   of    the   winner    on    the    third 

occasion.       In    the    event   of    one    horse   winning    it 
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three  times,  he  would,  on  the  third  occasion,  carry 
10  lbs.  more  than  any  other  competitor,  in  addition 
to  his  weight  for  age,  as  the  penalty  for  each  victory 
was  a  5-lb.  one.  On  three  or  four  occasions  it  had, 
at  starting,  appeared  an  absolute  certainty  that  some 
owner  or  other  who  had  already  been  twice  successful 
would  become  the  possessor  of  this  much  -  coveted 
trophy.  So  near,  indeed,  had  horses  gone  to  winning 
it  the  third  time,  that  on  one  occasion  the  race  had 
resulted  in  a  dead  heat,  and,  on  running  it  off,  the 
horse  that,  had  he  been  successful,  would  have  annexed 
the  cup  fell  on  the  flat  when  close  home ;  and  yet 
another  time  the  loss  of  some  lead  during  the  journey 
had  caused  disquahfication.  The  harder  and  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment  became  the  task,  the  keener 
became  the  members  of  the  hunt.  This,  "  as  they 
were  all  Englishmen,"  was  but  natural,  as,  after  all, 
the  unattainable  or  its  proodme  accessit  is  invariably 
the  Englishman's  goal. 

On  the  present  occasion  Dick  Darford,  who  had 
already  been  twice  successful,  determined,  despite  the 
two  5-lb.  penalties  that  attached  to  two  previous  suc- 
cesses, to  attempt  to  attain  the  hitherto  unattainable. 
As,  however,  one  of  his   opponents  on   this   occasion 

was  the  really  smart  five-year-old  mare  Hanky  Panky, 
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belonging  to  Mr  Cleverley,  that  had  during  the  last 
month  won  three  chases  in  fair  company,  he  felt 
sure  that,  bar  accidents,  she  could  not  fail  to  beat 
him  at  the  weights,  added  to  which,  his  grand  old 
horse  Full  Cry  did  not  get  any  faster  with  the  steadier 
of  twelve  years  over  his  head.  As,  however,  the 
Liverpool  has  many  more  times  than  once  been  won 
by  horses  who  have  also  entered  their  teens,  he  hoped 
that  the  old  horse's  faultless  fencing,  and  the  really 
good  going  consequent  on  a  week's  drying  March 
winds,  would  enable  him  to  at  least  emerge  with 
honour  from  the  ordeal. 

On  scanning  the  entries,  which  had  been  published 
in  the  local  paper  a  few  days  previously,  Dick  Darford 
felt  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  aforesaid  smart 
mare  Hanky  Panky,  he  held  them  all  safe.  The 
mare  in  question,  who  hailed  from  the  Green  Isle, 
was  indeed  a  credit  to  her  country.  By  no  means 
inaptly  named  was  Mr  Cleverley,  as  none  knew  better 
how  to  buy,  ride,  and  sell  a  horse,  nor  was  he  afraid 
to  back  them  to  a  considerable  tune  when  they  were 
really  fit  and  well,  and  when  he  knew  that,  bar 
accidents,  it  ought  to  be  a  good  thing  for  them.  On 
this   occasion,   however,   it  was   very  evident   that,  so 

far  as  bets   were   concerned,  he    could  win    but  little, 
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unless  he  was  prepared  to  lay  odds  on  his  own  mare — 
a  thing  which  few  men  are  inclined  to  do  over  a 
country,  although  statistics  tell  us  that  the  favourites 
are  as  often  successful  there  as  on  the  flat. 

As  he  drove  to  the  course  Dick  Darford  decided 
that  nothing  but  the  mare  could  possibly  beat  him, 
and  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  back  her  at  starting- 
price,  as,  if  he  backed  her  there,  it  would  only  shorten 
her  price  still  more,  and  convince  any  waverers  on 
the  spot  that  he  did  not  fancy  his  own  horse.  As 
the  telegraph  office  was  within  half-a-mile  of  the 
course,  he  stopped  and  sent  a  wire  to  his  starting- 
price  man  in  London.  The  telegraph  clerk  at  this 
office  happened  to  be  the  son  of  the  butler  at  Dar- 
ford. Dick  had  naturally  a  kind  word  for  the  lad 
as  he  handed  in  his  wire.  As  he  turned  to  leave  the 
office  the  clerk  said : 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Richard,  but  can  this 
mare  of  Mr  Cleverley's  beat  old  FuU  Cry  ?  Father's 
in  such  a  way  he  hasn't  spoken  of  anything  else  for  the 
last  month." 

"  Well,  George,  I  am  as  anxious  as  your  father 
is  that  the  dear  old  horse  should  win,  and  that  he 
should   have   the    cup   in    his    possession ;    but    I    am 

certain  that  this  mare  must  beat  him  if  she  stands  up." 
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"  One  man  doesn't  think  so,  sir." 

"Who's  that?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir ;  he's  a  stranger  to  me,  but  I 
saw  him  talking  to  Mr  Cleverley  outside  the  office 
early  this  morning,  and  he's  sent  six  telegrams,  each 
to  put  £50  on  old  Full  Cry  at  starting-price." 

"  Well,  George,  you  have  no  business  to  tell  me,  or 
anybody,  that.  If  you  are  caught  blabbing  Post-Office 
business,  you  will  be  dismissed,  as  sure  as  fate." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  am  so  sorry,  sir.  I  forgot  aU  about 
that,  sir ;  you  won't  say  anything,  sir,  will 
you  ? " 

"  Certainly  not ;    but  mind  what  you  are  about ! " 

As  he  drove  on  towards  the  course  Dick  Darford 
was  sorely  perplexed.  He  felt  sure  that  Cleverley  was 
far  too  astute  to  risk  £300,  as  either  he,  or  someone 
inspired  by  him,  had  just  done,  unless  he  considered 
that  the  odds  were  strongly  in  favour  of  their  making 
an  almost  certain  coup ! 

"  Perhaps  the  mare  has  gone  amiss  and  won't  run," 
thought  he ;  "  and  with  her  out  of  the  way,  he  knows 
that  he  could  get  no  price  about  the  old  horse  on  the 
course."  When,  however,  he  got  on  to  the  course, 
one  of  the   first   men   he   came  across  was  Cleverley, 

who  came  up  and  accosted  him. 
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"  Good-day,   Mr  Richard ;   how's   the   old   horse  ? " 
"  How   are   you,   Cleverley  ?      The   old   horse   was 
never  an  ounce    fitter  than  he   is   to-day,  even    if  as 
fit ;  the  only  complaint  he  suffers  from  is  the  inevit- 
able one  of  'anno  domini.'" 

"  And  that  is  where  I  shall  beat  you,  Mr  Richard, 
take  my  word  for  it ;  and  then  you've  got  to  give  me 
a  bit  of  weight,  and  to  carry  it  for  three  miles  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  last  half-mile  all  up-hill." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,  Cleverley ;  and  1  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  be  beaten;  but  I  shall  beat  everything  else 
but  your  mare." 

"  We  must  have  a  little  wager  on  it,  Mr  Richard. 
What  do  you  say  to  a  new  hat  ?  Come,  I'll  lay  you 
two  new  hats  to  one." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  Dick  ;  "  I'll  take  a 
guinea  'at  to  a  'arf-crown  gossamer,  as  dear  old  Jorrocks 
used  to  say." 

"  Ha,  ha,"  said  Cleverley ;  "  bless  him,  Handley 
Cross  is  the  finest  physic  in  the  world ;  licks  all  the 
doctors'  stuff  hollow.  But,  joking  apart,  Mr  Richard, 
is  it  a  bet  ?  Two  new  hats  to  one  on  my  mare  Hanky 
Panky  beating  Full  Cry?" 

"Yes,  it   is,   of  course.      By   the   way,    Cleverley, 

wiU  you  sell  the  mare  ?  " 
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"  Of  course  I'll  seU  her ;  but  I  really  believe  there 
is  a  Liverpool  in  her." 

"  That's  a  big  word,"  said  Dick  Darford  ;  "  but  she 
is  a  real  nice  mare,  and  I  want  another  badly.  The 
old  horse  don't  get  any  younger,  and,  in  his  best  day, 
I  doubt  if  he  was  ever  such  a  flyer  as  your  mare  is, 
and  will  be,  with  luck." 

"  Well,  Mr  Richard,  I  want  a  lot  o'  money  for  the 
mare.  I'U  tell  you  what  I'll  do ;  I'll  give  you  the 
first  refusal  of  her  after  the  race,  win  or  lose." 

"  Right !  "  said  Darford.     With  this  they  parted. 

We   do   not    intend    to   victimise   our    readers    by 

describing   the   meeting   in   extenso,   but  will    confine 

ourselves  to  the  Hunt  Cup,  and  the  Hunt  Cup  alone. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that,  of  the  seven  competitors  that 

faced  the  starter,  three  had  already  been  successful  on 

one    occasion,   and   Full    Cry,   with   whom   our  story 

so   largely  deals,  had    twice    been  the  winner.       The 

Monk,  by  Monastery,  was  one  of  these  previous  winners, 

but  he  had,  unfortunately,  tvu-ned   cunning   with   age 

and    experience,   and    had    definitely   concluded    that, 

imless  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  his  beloved  friends 

the  hounds,  the  game  was  not  good  enough  to  play 

at.      Another  (Stoke,  by  Staffordshire  Knot)  had  won 

the  previous   year ;   but  he  had  not  had  Full  Cry  to 
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beat,  as  that  good  horse,  though  very  fit  and  well,  did 
not,  on  account  of  Dick's  absence  from  home,  face  the 
starter  on  that  occasion.  A  real  nice  grey  horse, 
yclept  Dawn,  perfect  in  every  way  until  he  came  to 
really  race,  and  then  just  a  bit  too  close  coupled  and 
short  of  liberty  to  really  stride  along,  and  that  had 
already  been  twice  placed,  was  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  a  galloping  fourteen  -  stone  hunter 
that  could  be  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  The  mare  Hanky  Panky,  however,  from 
the  racing  man's  point  of  view,  was  the  undoubted 
gem  of  the  collection.  Cool,  collected,  and  fit  as 
hands  could  make  her,  she  looked  worthy  to  take  her 
place  in  the  parade  for  the  Grand  National.  Just 
15*3,  without  an  ounce  of  lumber  (which  lumber,  by 
the  way,  the  uninitiated  misinterpret  as  strength) ; 
glorious  shoulders,  whose  point  of  departure  could, 
when  the  saddle  was  on,  only  be  guessed  at ;  marvel- 
lous depth  of  girth ;  the  least  bit  ragged  about  her 
hips,  but  with  enormous  hocks  and  second  thighs ; 
knees  and  hocks  almost  on  the  ground ;  and  shot  all 
over  with  grey  hairs,  thus  advertising  the  gieat  good 
Birdcatcher  blood.  She  completely  outclassed  all  the 
others,  and  Dick  Darford,  as  he  looked  her  over,  felt 

that  it  was  indeed  a  guinea  'at  to  a  'arf-crown  gossamer 
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on  her  beating  his  horse.  A  couple  of  useful  hunters 
that  could  gallop  and  jump  all  day  at  their  own  pace, 
which  was  decidedly  medium,  completed  the  septette. 

As  they  rode  down  to  the  starting-post  young 
Cleverley  (a  lad  of  nineteen,  but,  though  young  in 
years,  old  as  regarded  his  knowledge  of  all  the  tricks 
of  the  trade,  a  capital  horseman,  but  one  against 
whom  the  National  Hunt  had  made  more  than 
one  mark  in  their  mind's  eye  in  consequence  of  one 
or  two  decidedly  suspicious  actions),  rode  alongside 
of  him. 

"  I  think  1  am  very  likely  to  beat  you  to-day,  Mr 
Richard,"  said  he. 

"  If  you  stand  up  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion," 
replied  Dick  Darford. 

"  It  would  be,  if  she  was  as  safe  a  fencer  and  as 
easy  to  keep  in  the  course  as  your  horse  is,  sir,  but 
she  is  a  difficult  mare  to  ride." 

"Is  she  really ?  I  saw  you  out  on  her  several 
times,  and  I  thought  her  the  handiest  young  mare 
that  I  ever  saw." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  young  Cleverley,  "  so  she  is,  with 
hounds ;  but  when  it  comes  to  racing  she  is  the  devil 
to  steer." 

"  Well,  keep  clear  of  me,  I  shall  not  puU  out  for 
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you  or  anybody  else ;  and,  if  we  do  collide,  both  my 
horse  and  myself  are  a  good  deal  heavier  than  either 
your  mare  or  yourself." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  starting-post, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes'  wait  for  the  remainder  of 
the  field,  they  were  despatched  on  their  journey.  The 
Monk  jumped  off  in  front,  and  for  the  first  mile 
made  the  pace  decidedly  hot.  On  arriving  at  the 
first  bit  of  plough,  however,  he  found  that  (like  Mr 
Jorrocks  whenever  anybody  wanted  to  get  him  into 
the  scales)  he  had  a  'ticlar  engagement  elsewhere, 
and,  ere  the  plough  was  completed,  had  placed  him- 
self at  the  other  end  of  the  already  lengthening  tail. 
Dawn  now  took  up  the  running,  and  Hanky  Panky 
and  Full  Cry  lay  second  and  third.  It  struck  Dick 
Darford,  who  watched  the  mare  with  the  eye  of  a 
prospective  owner,  that  she  must  be  a  perfectly  de- 
lightful animal  to  ride — her  fencing  was  superb,  and 
her  beautiful  shoulders  got  her  away  quicker  than 
anything  else.  About  a  mile  from  home  the  course 
turned  sharply  to  the  left,  and  for  250  yards  it  was 
considerably  down-hill.  As  they  landed  over  the 
fence,  just  before  they  turned  to  the  left,  young 
Cleverley  shot  to  the  front,  and  at  once  placed  eight 

or  ten  lengths  between  himself  and  the  others. 
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"  Means  to  take  advantage  of  the  hiU,"  thought 
Dick  Darford,  and  at  once  followed  him  best  pace. 
A  flag  was  put  up  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  round 
which  they  had  to  turn.  Cleverley's  mare  went  the 
wrong  side.  He  appeared  to  be  doing  his  best  to 
stop  her,  but  ere  he  had  got  her  righted  and  round 
the  post  on  the  right  side  Full  Cry  and  the  leaders 
were  at  least  200  yards  in  front  of  her.  Dick  found 
that  he  could  play  with  the  others,  and  ere  he  reached 
the  last  flight  of  hurdles  had  begun  to  count  his 
chickens  with  perfect  confidence.  He  was  sitting 
perfectly  still  and  steadjdng  his  horse  at  the  last 
hurdles,  when  the  rider  of  Dawn,  who  had  for  the 
last  half-mile  been  running  more  or  less  in  trouble, 
sat  down  and  sent  his  horse  at  them,  a  cracker.  He 
got  on  terms  with  Full  Cry,  and,  just  as  the  latter 
was  in  the  act  of  taking  off.  Dawn  swerved  badly 
from  distress,  cannoned  Full  Cry,  and  tail  over  end 
went  the  lot.  Young  Cleverley,  who  had  been  riding 
hard  for  second  money,  which,  in  this  case,  as  all 
the  entries  went  to  the  second  horse,  was  consider- 
able, and  was  then  only  about  twenty  lengths  behind, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  coine  on  and  win  as  there 
was   nothing   else   within    hail.       As   he   landed   over 

the  last   hurdle  Dick  Darford  jumped  into  the  saddle 
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and  set  his  horse  going,  but,  of  course,  Cleverley  had 
too  much  steam  on  for  him,  and  cantered  in  an  easy 
winner  by  a  couple  of  lengths.  So  easily  did  he  win 
that  he  did  not  appear  to  be  able  to  stop  the  mare, 
and  went  on  through  two  open  gates  till  he  disappeared 
behind  a  plantation  of  fir-trees  on  the  far  side  of  the 
course. 

"  Here  he  comes,"  said  somebody,  as  a  minute  or 
two  later  he  was  seen  trotting  back  to  the  paddock. 

The  backers  of  Full  Cry  —  and  such  popular 
favourites  were  both  owner  and  horse,  that,  despite 
the  mare's  tremendous  reputation,  he  had  started  a 
strong  second  favourite — were  much  crestfallen,  and 
bitter  was  the  lament  that  the  cup  had  not  become 
the  absolute  property  of  so  good  a  sportsman.  Their 
lamentations,  however,  were  but  short-lived,  for,  on 
returning  to  scale,  young  Cleverley  failed  to  draw 
the  weight  even  after  sending  for  his  bridle.  Dis- 
qualification was  naturally  the  result. 

After  dinner  that  evening  the  butler  told  Dick 
that  the  head  keeper  wanted  to  see  him. 

"  Bring    him    here,"    said    Mr    Darford.     Two    or 

three  minutes  later  came   a   knock   at   the  door,   and 

Giles  and  his  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  entered  the  room. 

"  Well,  Giles,  what's  the  news  ? "  said  Mr  Darford. 
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"  Beg  your  pardon,  squire,  but  this  'ere  lad  o'  mine, 
as  was  '  crow  tentin' '  on  Mester  'Odgkinson's  farm, 
and  had  got  up  in  a  tree  on  the  far  side  of  the  course 
to  watch  the  races,  saw  young  Cleverley  come  round 
on  the  mare  after  the  finish  of  the  Hunt  Cup.  He 
pulled  up  just  behind  the  plantin',  and  lugged  two 
bits  o'  lead  out  er  'is  boots,  and  threw  them  into  the 
ditch,  and  then  he  turned  round  quick  and  trotted 
back.  Jack  'ere  told  me,  and  brought  these  two  bits 
o'  lead  as  'e  picked  up  out  o'  the  ditch  where  young 
Cleverley  throwed  'em,  and  I  thought  as  I  had  better 
say  nothin'  ter  nobody,  and  come  and  tell  Mr  Richard 
all  about  it,  as  I  knowed  as  he'd  know  what  it  meant, 
sir ! " 

It  of  course  flashed  across  Dick's  mental  vision  at 
once,  that,  as  Cleverly  had  evidently  backed  Full  Cry 
to  win  a  big  sum  at  starting-price,  the  only  thing  for 
him  to  do  after  being  compelled  to  pass  the  post 
first  was  to  fail  to  draw  the  weight  on  weighing  in. 

"Thank  you,  Giles,"  said  he.     "I'll  see  about  it." 

"  Well,  Dick,"  said  Mr  Darford,  "  play  your  own 
hand,  my  lad  ;  I  leave  it  entirely  to  you." 

"  Go  and  have  some  supper  in  the  servants'  hall, 

both  of  you.     And  as  to  you,  Jack,  hold  your  tongue  ; 

not   a   word    of  this  to  a  soul.      You  are  quite  sure 
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that  you  said  nothing  about  it  to  anybody  but  your 
father  ? " 

"  I  am  that,  sir,"  rephed  Jack. 

"Jack's  all  right,  sir;  he  ain't  one  as  ever  talks." 

"  Quite  right,  Jack,  my  lad,"  said  Dick.  "  Here's 
half-a-sovereign  for  you.  Mind  you  stick  to  that — 
silence  is  golden.     Good-night,  both  of  you." 

"  This  is  a  serious  thing,  dad,"  said  Dick  Darford, 
as  the  door  closed  on  Jack  and  his  father.  "Such 
a  crooked  game  as  this  ought  to  be  reported  to 
the  National  Hunt  committee.  However,  whatever 
happens,  the  race  is  over.  I  have  won  the  cup ;  nothing 
can  alter  its  destination  now ;  and  it  is  certainly  no 
business  of  mine  to  ruin  young  Cleverley,  which  it 
would  do  beyond  any  manner  of  doubt." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  in  my  own  mind,  however,  that 
this  coup  was  arranged  by  father  and  son  combined," 
said  Mr  Darford.  "  I  shall  certainly  tell  Cleverley, 
and  it  may  possibly  make  him  more  careful  in  future." 

On  the  following  morning  Mr  Darford  rode  over 
to  Marlfields  and  found  Cleverley  at  home. 

"  Good  -  morning,  Mr  Darford.  good  -  morning. 
Mr  Richard  has  won  two  new  hats.  I  had  an  awful 
race ;  thought  the  mare  couldn't  lose  anyhow ;  and  as 

it  was,   if  the  course  had   been  another  quarter  of  a 
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mile,  she  would  have  beat  your  son's  horse,  even  if 
he  had  not  been  knocked  over.  Lord !  she  was  going 
two  strides  to  everything  else's  one.  I  never  saw  an 
animal  make  up  ground  so  quickly  in  my  life." 

"  It  is  about  the  race  that  I  have  come  to  see 
you,  Mr  Cleverley.  Have  you  ever  seen  these 
before  ? " 

Cleverley 's  face  was  a  study.  After  considerable 
reflection  he  said  :  "  Where  did  these  come  from  ? " 

"  Out  of  your  son's  boots,"  said   Mr  Darford. 

"  But  he  didn't  get  down.  If  he  had  stood  on  his 
head,  and  his  boots  had  been  very  roomy  at  the  tops, 
these  might  have  tumbled  out." 

"  He  pulled  them  out,  Mr  Cleverley." 

"  The  devil  he  did !  Nobody  saw  him — I  mean 
Well,  what's  your  game,  sir  ? " 

"  My  game,  as  you  call  it,  Mr  Cleverley,  is  to  tell 
you  that,  though  my  son  is  considerably  the  gainer 
thereby,  1  should  much  prefer  you  to  have  gone 
straight." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Be  careful ;  I'U  not  stand 
this  sort  of  thing,  I  can  tell  you,  not  even  from  you." 

"  Now,  look  here,  Mr  Cleverley,  I  strongly  advise 
you  to  keep  your  temper.  It  is  not,  I  grant,  pleasant 
to  be  bowled  out  as  you  have  been,  but  when  I  com- 
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plete  my  story  1  feel  sure  that,  if  you  have  as  much 
sense  as  I  think  you  have,  you  will  be  convinced  that 
it  is  veiy  much  to  your  advantage  to  let  'sleeping 
dogs  lie.'  What  I  say  to  you,  I  say  to  you,  and  you 
alone ;  and  provided  you  have  the  sense  to  hold  your 
tongue  on  the  subject,  no  one  will  ever  be  one  whit 
the  wiser.  The  person  who  brought  these  leads  to 
my  son  was  watching  the  race  from  the  far  side  of 
the  course,  and  saw  your  son  drop  these  weights  into 
the  ditch  by  the  plantation ;  he  then  turned  round 
and  trotted  back  to  the  paddock.  The  weights  were 
picked  up  at  once  by  the  person  who  saw  them 
dropped,  and  brought  to  my  son  yesterday  evening. 
Mind  you,  he  saw  your  son  throw  them  into  the 
ditch.     Fairly  conclusive  evidence,  I  fancy." 

During  the  foregoing  remarks  Cleverley's  face 
underwent  some  positively  kaleidoscopic  changes,  and 
at  the  expiration  thereof  he  said : 

"Well,  Mr  Darford,  I'm  beat,  fairly  beat.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ? " 

"  Nothing  whatever,  Mr  Cleverley.  You  have 
done  my  son  a  wonderfully  good  turn,  though  it 
is  not  an  eminently  satisfactory  way  in  which  to 
win    a     race,    however    much     one    may    covet    the 

victory." 
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"  Then  why  say  anything  about  it  ? " 

"  For  the  best  of  reasons,  namely,  that  it  is  only 
right  that  you  should  know  that  you  have  laid  your- 
seK  open  to  a  very  serious  charge  indeed.  You  know 
all  about  it  as  well  as  I  can  tell  you,  and,  in  addition, 
that  your  son  ought  to  be  told  to  be  more  careful  in 
future.  You  know  perfectly  well  what  exposure 
would  mean  to  him." 

"  Don't  you  make  any  mistake,  Mr  Darford,"  said 
Cleverley,  who  had  by  this  time  to  a  great  extent 
recovered  from  the  facer  which  he  had  received  ;  "  don't 
you  make  any  mistake ;  wait  till  I  catch  the  young 
rascal." 

"  I  know  that  yom-  son  is  very  smart  indeed,  Mr 
Cleverley ;  but  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  you  wish  to 
insult  my  intellect  by  attempting  to  make  me  beheve 
that  he  was  on  this  occasion  playing  a  lone  hand. 
However,  I  will  say  good  morning,  Mr  Cleverley.  I 
hope  the  mare  is  none  the  worse  for  her  race." 

After  a  long  pause  Cleverley  said :  "  Does  Mr 
Richard  still  want  the  mare,  sir  ? " 

"Yes;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  buy  her  for  him." 

"  Then  she  is  yours  at  £500,  and  if  she  wins  the 
Liverpool  another  £500,  and  £100  the  first  race  she 

wins  of  the  value  of  £300.     Is  it  a  deal  ? " 
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"Yes,  it  is;  I  will  send  Clayton  to  examine  her, 
and  if  he  passes  her  I  wiU  send  you  a  cheque  for 
£500." 

"  I've  one  favour  to  ask,  Mr  Darford,  but  I  doubt 
your  granting  it." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  When  he  can't  ride  the  weight,  wiU  Mr  Richard 
put  my  lad  up  in  any  race  where  he  does  not  want 
to  employ  a  professional  jockey  ?  I  know  it  seems  a 
queer  thing  to  ask  under  the  circumstances,  but  you 
have  often  said  yourself  what  a  beautiful  horseman 
he  is,  and  I  swear  he  will  always  do  his  best  for 
you." 

"  I  cannot  positively  say  yes,  Cleverley ;  but  I  will 
use  my  influence  with  Mr  Richard  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  I  fancy  he  will  put  your  son  up.  Good 
morning,  Mr  Cleverley ;  the  straightest  way  is  always 
the  shortest,  remember  !  " 
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OUR  jack's  come  home 

"  I  SEE  that  the  Oceanic  arrived  yesterday,"  said  Mr 
Darford,  at  breakfast,  two  or  three  days  after  the  Hunt 
Cup  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  "  Wasn't  that 
the  ship  that  nice  lad  Darrell  was  to  come  home 
in?" 

Carrie  Darford's  complexion  would  for  the  moment 
have  rivalled  a  peony. 

"  Yes,  dad,  of  course  it  was ;  she  must  have  made 
a  capital  passage,"  said  Dick. 

"  I  suppose  that,  as  soon  as  he  has  spent  a  week 
or  two  at  his  own  home,  they  will  spare  him  to  us, 
eh  ? "  said  his  father.  "  I  should  hke  to  see  the  boy 
again.     He  is  the  nicest  young  man  I  know." 

"  Shall  I  write  and  ask  him  to  come  here,  dear  ? " 
said  Lady  CaroUne. 

"  By  all  means.     I  fancy  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  see 

him.     Eh,  what  ? " 
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Carrie  said  nothing,  but  evidently  thought  a  lot. 
She  and  her  mother  interchanged  sympathetic  glances, 
which  naturally  quite  escaped  the  unobservant  men. 
And  how  unobservant  we  men  are  invariably  as  com- 
pared with  the  best  three-quarters  of  creation  !  Women 
wiU  carry  on  a  perfectly  comprehensible  conversation 
without  actually  speaking  a  word,  under  our  very 
eyes,  and  not  one  whit  the  wiser  are  we. 

"  I  wonder  what  young  Darrell  intends  to  do  now 
that  he  has  been  offered  a  commission.  Will  he  take 
it,  think  you,  or  will  he  go  out  again  to  New  Zealand 
with  you  ?  I  must  say  that  those  two  properties 
that  Baynton  writes  about  do  sound  most  attractive, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  you  could  either  of 
you  do  better  than  buy  and  be  neighbours  out  there. 
As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  Richard,  you  wiU  be 
wanted  here  when  1  am  gone,  but  you  may  have 
to  wait  a  good  many  years  for  my  shoes  yet,  and  a 
few  of  them  spent  out  there  on  your  own  property 
will  not  be  a  bad  apprenticeship  to  the  management 
of  this  place.  Your  mother,  I  know,  would  hke  you 
to  settle  down  in  England ;  but,  if  you  do  that 
even,  you  will  want  to  go  back  very  soon  and  bring 
home   this   young  paragon   of   womanhood   to   whom 

you  have  lost  your  heart." 
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"  Wait  till  you  see  her,  dad ;  I  am  sure  you  wUl 
quite  endorse  my  opinion." 

"  Ah,  weU,  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  is  all  you 
say  she  is.  But  what  shall  you  do  with  this  mare 
that  I  have  just  bought  for  you  ? " 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,  dad,  and  if  Darrell  is 
game  to  go  out  again  and  buy  one  of  these  places, 
I  am  very  much  inclined  to  buy  the  other  and  take 
the  mare  with  me.  I  believe  her  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinarily good  animal,  and  I  firmly  believe  that,  with 
Darrell's  horse  Prince  Arthur  and  this  mare,  we  can 
win  all  the  big  races  in  New  Zealand.  She  is  worth 
spending  another  hundred  on." 

Needless  to  say  that,  long  ere  this.  Lady  CaroUne 
had  persuaded  Carrie  to  open  her  heart  and  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  to  her,  with  the  result  that  she  had 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  state  of  the  girl's  feelings 
towards  Jack  Darrell.  His  answer  to  Lady  Caroline's 
invitation  was  not  only  in  the  affirmative,  but,  although 
he  had  but  just  got  home,  he  declared  himself  ready 
to  come  any  day  that  might  be  agreeable  to  her. 
Dick  promptly  wired,  "  Come  to-morrow,"  and  he  as 
promptly  wired,  "  Coming." 

"  Carrie,   dear,"  said   Lady  Darford    next   morning, 

"  I   wish   you   would   take    the   ponies   and   meet   Mr 
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Darrell.  Your  father  has  to  go  to  the  Bench,  and 
Dick  is  riding  at  Marton,  so  he  can't  go." 

"  Won't  you  come,  mother,  dear  ?  You  and  I  can 
meet  him  with  the  carriage." 

"  My  dear  child,  how  on  earth  can  I  be  in  two 
places  at  once  ?  Surely  you  haven't  forgotten  that  I 
particularly  want  to  interview  Miss  Snape  about  the 
new  under-housemaid." 

"  Well,  mother,  dear.  I'd  much  rather  not  meet  him. 
Can't  one  of  the  men  be  sent  from  the  stables  ? " 

"  My  dear  child,  he  won't  eat  you  ;  and,  remember, 
he  and  your  brother  are  bosom  friends,  and  have 
been  all  the  way  to  New  Zealand  together,  and  he 
would  naturally  very  much  prefer  that,  as  Dick 
cannot  meet  him  in  person,  some  other  member  of 
the  family  should." 

"  But,  mother,  dear,  I  had  so  much  rather  not ;  it 
is  such  a  long  time  since  I  saw  him,  he  will  probably 
have  forgotten  all  about  me." 

"  Come,  come,  Carrie,"  said  Lady  Caroline,  "  this 
is  all  nonsense ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I 
am  afraid  I  must  say  that  I  think  you  are  an  arrant 
little  humbug ! " 

"  Oh,  mother !   you  have  never  said  such  a  thing 

as  that  to  me  in  all  my  life ! " 
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"Possibly  not,"  said  Lady  Caroline,  "and  for  the 
best  of  reasons,  namely,  that  I  have  never  thought  it 
necessary.  Now,  run  away ;  I  shall  not  hsten  to  any 
more  absurd  excuses.  You  have  none,  of  any  sort 
or  kind,  for  not  going  to  meet  your  brother's  greatest 
friend ;  and  both  your  father  and  I  will  be  very  much 
disappointed  if  you  allow  him  to  be  met  by  one  of 
the  servants  only,  on  his  return  from  fighting  his 
country's  battles  and  being  severely  wounded." 

Carrie  at  once  fled  to  her  httle  sanctum. 

The   author   begs   to    say   that   all   his   sympathies 

are   with   Carrie   Darford,  and   that   he  thinks  it  was 

perfectly   right   of  her   to   dread   meeting  this  man  — 

throwing  herself  at  his  head,  as  she  put  it  to  herself; 

and,  as  far  as  the  author  is  concerned,  he  ventures  to 

say  that   he   considers   her  far  better   worth  winning, 

from  the  mere  fact  of  her  being  so  decidedly  averse 

to  go  and  meet  Jack   DarreU.     Meet  him,  however, 

she  did ;  but,  though  Jack  DarreU  had  fairly  won  her 

heart  a  year  ago,  she  was  quite  determined  that  she 

would  not  seem  an  atom  glad  to  see  him.     So  well, 

too,   did   she   play   her   part  that,   though   a   wave  of 

unutterable  bliss  swept  over  Jack  DarreU,  as  he  saw 

her   in   her   pony    carriage    as    the    train   drew   up   at 

the   station,   he   no    sooner    actuaUy    met    and   shook 
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hands  with  her  than  he  experienced  a  complete  re- 
vulsion of  feeUng.  Freezingly  polite  was  Carrie, 
and  though  the  mere  fact  of  her  being  here  to  meet 
him  should,  to  a  great  extent,  have  reassured  him, 
yet  the  manner  of  her  reception  completely  ex- 
tinguished any  hopes  that  might  have  been  raised 
by  the  fact  of  her  being  here  in  person.  No 
sooner  had  they  started  for  home  than  Carrie 
seemed  impressed  by  the  fact  that  her  ponies 
wanted  an  awful  lot  of  driving ;  besides  which,  she 
sent  them  along  at  such  a  rate  that  poor  Jack 
DarreU,  who  was  bursting  with  love,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  would  be  at  Darford  before 
he  had  said  a  tithe  of  what  he  wanted  to  say. 
At  last  he  said : 

"  Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me.  Miss  Darford  ? " 

"  Of  course  we  are.  Father  it  was  who  told  mother 
to  write  and  ask  you  to  come ;  but  we  none  of  us 
dreamt  of  seeing  you  so  soon ;  we  thought  you  would 
be  sure  to  want  to  stay  with  your  own  people  for 
some  time  after  such  a  long  absence." 

"  Oh,  so  it  has  seemed  a  long  time,  Miss  Darford, 
has  it?     I'm  glad  of  that,  at  aU  events." 

"  I   don't   know   whether   your    people   thought   it 

a   long   time,    I  am   sure,  but  we  thought  Dick  was 
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a   long   time   away,   and   he   came   back   two   months 
before  you  did,  that  was  what  I  meant." 

Down  went  Jack  Darrell's  heart  to  zero  again. 

"  Well,  but  aren't  you  a  little  bit  glad  to  see  me. 
Miss  Darford?" 

"  Of  course  I  am,  and  I  know  dad  is  most  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  seeing  you ;  that's  why  I  am  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  you  home." 

"  I  certainly  did  think  you  were  in  a  great  hurry. 
But  would  you  mind  letting  the  ponies  go  a  bit  slower. 
Five  minutes  is  neither  here  nor  there,  and  it  is  such 
a  lovely  spring  day ;  do  let's  make  the  most  of  it." 

Thus  adjured,  Carrie  Darford  could  hardly  refuse 
to  slacken  her  pace  a  bit. 

"  Look  here.  Miss  Darford,"  said  Jack  Darrell,  "  it's 
no  use  beating  about  the  bush.  Hang  preliminaries  1 
I  can't  bottle  it  up  any  longer.  I've  thought  of 
you  every  minute  since  I  said  good-bye  in  your  little 
greenhouse.  I  love  you,  and  I  want  you.  Will  you 
marry  me  ? " 

As    the    words     passed     Jack    Darrell's    lips    the 
pony  carriage  drew  up   at  the   lodge   gates,   and   out 
waddled  the  lodge-keeper's  fat  wife  to  open  them. 
"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs  Woolley  ?    How  is  Esther  ?  " 

said  Carrie  Darford. 
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"  Well,  miss,  she  don't  get  no  better,  miss  ;  at 
least,  she's  very  slow  about  it.  She's  always  talking 
about  you,  miss." 

"  Would  you  mind  holding  the  reins,  Mr  DarreU  ? 
or,  better  still,  would  you  drive  up  to  the  house? 
I'll  go  and  spend  half-an-hour  with  Esther  Woolley. 
Mother  will  give  you  some  tea." 

"  I  shall  stop  here,  if  I  wait  till  this  time  to- 
morrow," said  Jack  Darrell. 

"  Well,  I  won't  keep  you  very  long,"  said  Carrie ; 
"  I'U  leave  Mrs  Woolley  to  entertain  you,"  and  into 
the  lodge  she  ran. 

This  was  a  little  more  than  poor  Jack  could  endure  ; 
to  be  left  in  the  lurch  at  such  a  critical  moment  of 
his  existence,  and,  in  lieu  of  the  maiden  he  adored, 
to  have  the  lodge-keeper's  wife,  who,  though  un- 
doubtedly very  worthy,  was  an  enormously  stout,  red- 
faced  creature,  palmed  off  on  him  as  a  substitute,  was 
a  little  more  than  he  could  bear. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me,"  said  he,  when  he  could 
find  words.  "  I'U  drive  slowly  up  and  down.  The 
ponies  are  hot,  and  they  had  better  not  stand  too 
long." 

Drive  up  and  down  he  did,  and,  if  he  consulted 

his  watch  once,  he  pulled  it  out  fifty  times  ;  and  many 
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a  time  it  went  up  to  his  ear,  for  he  was  sure  that  it 
had  stopped.  At  last,  however,  he  was  rewarded  by 
seeing  the  garden-gate  open ;  he  was  a  hundred  yards 
away,  and  at  once  flicked  up  the  ponies,  and  rattled 
up  to  the  lodge.  Imagine  his  disgust  at  finding,  not 
Carrie  Darford,  but  fat  Mrs  Woolley,  who  told  him 
that  Carrie  had  walked  up  to  the  house  through  the 
gardens,  as  she  wanted  to  see  the  head  gardener ; 
and  would  Mr  Darrell  kindly  drive  on  to  the 
house  ? 

Jack  swore,  not  loud,  but  uncommon  deep,  and 
Mrs  Woolley  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  be 
a  very  bad-tempered  gentleman,  for,  as  she  told  her 
husband  that  night,  he  did  look  black  as  thunder. 
Jack  Darrell,  however,  was  quite  determined  not  to 
be  beat ;  so,  catching  the  ponies  by  the  heads,  he 
quickly  reached  the  house,  and,  instead  of  driving  up 
to  the  front  door,  went  at  once  to  the  stables.  Telling 
the  coachman  who  took  the  ponies  to  send  his  luggage 
into  the  house,  he  flew  to  the  gardens,  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  spy  Carrie  Darford's  skirt  dis- 
appearing round  a  corner.  He  promptly  followed 
her,  and  ran  her  to  ground  just  as  she  was  passing  a 
summer-house. 

"  Please,  please,  come  in  here  for  one  minute.  Miss 
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Darford,  even  if  it  is  only  to  say  no.  I  can't  bear 
this  suspense  any  longer." 

Carrie  sank  on  to  the  seat,  and,  though  she  said 
nothing,  he  thought  that  she  did  not,  at  all  events, 
look  angry. 

"  Put  me  out  of  misery ;  look  at  me,  do." 

She  raised  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  they  certainly 
did  not  seem  to  say  no. 

"  Darling,  may  I  hope,"  said  Jack  Darrell, 
coming  quite  quite  close.  She  bent  her  head 
towards  him,  and  he  met  her  half-way.  This  time 
he  felt  quite  sure,  and,  ere  another  second  had 
elapsed,  his  arms  were  round  her,  and  she  yielded 
herself  for  the  first  time  in  her  Life  to  a  man's 
caresses. 

It  was  exactly  five  o'clock  when  they  entered  the 
summer-house,  and  five  minutes  later  Jack  Darrell, 
thinking  that  it  was  getting  dark  uncommonly  early, 
looked  at  his  watch.  Something  gone  wrong  with 
the  works  evidently,  for  the  hands,  which  but  five 
minutes  before  had  said  five  o'clock,  now  most  un- 
mistakably pointed  to  seven  fifteen. 

"  Dinner  is  at  a  quarter  to  eight,"  said  Carrie. 
"  I  suppose  we  must  go,  though  I  don't  feel  a  bit 
hungiy." 
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"Nor  I,"  said  Jack;  "at  least  not  for  dinner." 

And  then !  !  !  !  ! 

On  arriving  at  the  house  Carrie  ran  up  to  her 
mother's  room,  and  Jack  Darrell  was  met  in  the  hall 
by  Dick  Darfbrd,  who  had  just  got  back  from  the 
meet  where  he  had  been  riding. 

"  Here  you  are,"  said  he.  "  They  told  me  that, 
though  your  baggage  had  come,  you  had  not  turned 
up.     Wherever  have  you  been  ? " 

"  In  the  garden  with  Carrie." 

"  Well,  I  declare,  you  have  not  only  picked  up  your 
friendship  at  the  place  where  it  was  fifteen  months 
ago,  but  you  have  gone  one  better.  You  didn't  call 
her  Carrie  when  you  were  here  before,  you  rascal ! " 

"  I  know  one  thing,  though,  and  that  is  that  I 
shall  never  call  her  anything  more  formal  than  Carrie 
as  long  as  I  live.  I'm  going  to  marry  her,  my  boy,  if 
you  have  no  objection." 

"  Objection,  my  dear  old  chap,  you  know  that  I'm 
delighted ;  but  you've  got  to  reckon  with  the  dad. 
I  expect  you'll  get  down  a  time  or  two  before  you 
get  to  the  finish." 

"  Oh,  I  think  that  will  be  all  right,"  said  Jack. 
"  I  did  take  him  into  my  confidence  last  year,  before 

we  started  for  New  Zealand." 
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"  The  devil  you  did  1  You  sat  uncommon  tight  all 
the  time  we  were  out  there.  I  remember  thinking 
that  Carrie  was  awfully  down  on  her  luck  the  last 
two  days  after  you  left.  Well,  we  must  go  up  and 
dress,  and  if  you  want  to  get  round  the  dad  don't 
be  late  for  dinner,  take  my  tip." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Carrie,  Dick,  and  DaiTeU  all 
descended  the  staircase  together,  and  found  Lady 
Caroline  and  Mr  Darford  awaiting  them  in  the 
dining-room. 

Jack  at  once  saw  that  his  hostess  had  heard  the 
news,  as  she  gave  his  hand  a  good  squeeze,  and  ac- 
companied it  by  a  most  knowledgable  look. 

"  Welcome  home,  my  lad,"  said  Mr  Darford ;  "  we 
are  all  delighted  to  see  you.  I  hope  you  can  spare 
us  at  least  a  few  days." 

Lady  Caroline  did  not  feel  any  doubt  whatever  as 
to  his  abiUty  to  spend  not  only  days,  but  weeks  and 
months ;  no  more  did  Carrie ;  and  no  more  did  he. 
He  said,  however,  that  he  should  be  delighted  to 
stay  a  few  days. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  left  the  dining-room  Jack 
Darrell  went  straight  at  it. 

"  H'm  ! "  said  Mr  Darford,  "  you  haven't  lost  much 

time  about  it.      Well,  my  boy,  I  am  very  very 
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indeed  to  accept  you  as  my  son;  and  I  foresee  that 
this  will  enable  me  to  renew  the  good  old  days  with 
your  father." 

"  Father  will  be  just  as  glad  of  it  as  you  are,  sir, 
I  am  quite  sure,"  said  Jack. 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  his  host,  "  what  are  your  ideas 
as  to  the  future  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  since  I  was  last  here  I  have  found  an 
absolute  earthly  paradise." 

"  That's  true,  by  Jove ! "  said  Dick. 

"  And,"  went  on  Jack  Darrell,  "  I  am  very  seriously 
inclined  to  take  Carrie  out  there,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  buy  one  of  these  two  places  that  George 
Baynton  has  written  to  me  about,  and  settle  there." 

"  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  Carrie  being  so  far  from 
us,"  said  Mr  Darford ;  "  but,  after  all,  five  weeks  does 
the  journey  nowadays." 

"  I'm  with  you.  Jack,"  said  Dick,  "  if  the  dad  does 
not  object.  Why  shouldn't  you  and  Carrie  get  married, 
and  then  you  and  she  and  I  can  all  go  out  to  New 
Zealand  together  and  settle  everything." 

"  Which,  being  interpreted,"  said  Mr  Darford, 
"means  marry  off  Dick  Darford." 

"  Well,  dad,  of  course  that  would  be  one  item  in 

the  programme." 
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"  H'm  !  "  said  Mr  Darford.  "  Yes  ;  one  inconsider- 
able item.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  you  lads  have 
both  cooled  down  considerably  as  regards  your  military 
aspirations." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Jack  Darrell,  "  my  dad  always 
says  that  no  man  should  expect  a  delicately-nurtured 
girl  to  leave  her  home  to  follow  the  drum.  He  says 
that  the  service  is  no  place  for  a  married  man— a 
subaltern,  at  all  events." 

"  I  must  say  that  1  think  your  father  is  perfectly 
right." 

"  You  wouldn't  wonder,  dad,"  said  Dick,  "  if  you 
once  saw  New  Zealand." 

"  Saw  New  Zealand,  you  young  idiot !  Saw  New 
Zealand  !  Why,  wasn't  I  there  before  you  were  born  ! 
Saw  New  Zealand  indeed  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  that,"  said  Dick  :  "  of  course  I  did." 

"  You  must  forgive  Dick,  Mr  Darford,"  said  Jack 
DarreU  ;  *'  he's  in  love." 

"So  he  is,  of  course ;  but  he's  not  the  only  one, 
is  he  ?  " 

"  Had  you  there,  Master  Jack,"  said  Dick. 

"  Suppose  we  go  and  have  some  music,  eh,  lads  ? " 

said  the  host. 

Before   they    went   to   bed   that   night   the   future 
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arrangements  had  been  discussed,  and  though,  as  they 
always  are — at  least,  so  books  tell  the  author — Carrie 
Darford  was  very  reluctant  to  name  a  day  for  the 
wedding  anywhere  at  all  in  the  immediate  future,  it 
was  ultimately  decided  that  it  should  take  place  on 
the  20th  of  June,  and  that,  very  soon  after,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Darrell  and  Dick  Darford  should  set  sail  for  New 
Zealand. 
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A    SATISFACTORY    FINALE 

Afteh  a  capital  passage  Carrie,  Jack  Darrell,  and 
Dick  Darford  landed  at  Lyttleton,  and  made  the  best 
of  their  way  up  to  Fernfield,  where  they  were  most 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  Bayntons.  Harry  Lane, 
too,  who  had  gone  through  the  war  without  a  scratch, 
though  he  had  twice  saved  wounded  comrades  by 
carrying  them  out  of  action  on  his  own  horse,  was  there 
to  meet  them.  They  found  the  two  properties,  of 
which  Baynton  had  told  them,  all  that  could  be  desired, 
though  the  house  on  one  of  them  was  nothing  more 
than  a  hut.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  they  should 
buy  them  ;  that  Jack  Darrell  should  take  the  one  with 
the  good  house  on  it,  and  that  Dick  should  Uve  with 
tliem  till  his  own  house  was  built.  Dick  put  the  build- 
ing of  his  house  into  capital  hands,  and  in  one  year 
from  the  day  that  they  landed,  Dick  and  Evie,  who 
had  become  Mrs  Darford  a  few  months  after  Dick  got 
out  to  New  Zealand,  took  possession.     Here,  in  one  of 

the  fairest  spots  in  the  world,  we  will  leave  them. 
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